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Appendix 


tive Board Meeting of the Asian Cultural Center 
held in Taipei, the headquarters of the Center. 
The main purpose of the Asian Cultural Center 
is to develop and exalt Asian culture as well as 
to promote cultural interflow and cooperation 
among member countries. 

Culture is the physical and spiritual mani- 
festations of the human race, specific to various 
societies. Asian culture has been time-honored, 
especially Chinese culture, which has long been 


regarded as the center of Oriental culture. Asian - 


culture should be promoted, particularly at this 
time, as a check against the evils of materialistical- 
ly-oriented Occidental culture, because Chinese 
culture emphasizes harmonious human relation- 
ships. 

The Chinese character “jen” ({< ) occupying 
an important place in traditional Chinese philoso- 
phy is a highly symbolical ideogram. The charac- 
ter is composed ideographically of two persons. 
Hence this character meaning benevolence or 
kindness clearly indicates the importance of 
harmonious man to man relationship. From 
family ethics to the political ideal of the com- 
monwealth of all nations in the world, the word 
“jen” has always been regarded as the foundation- 
stone. In other words, the ultimate aim of “jen” 
is to build a kind, perfect world. Of the “Three 
Great Virtues” of wisdom, benevolence, “ jen” 
and courage in Chinese philosophy, “jen” is the 
core while wisdom and courage are the means 
for the fulfillment of “jen” or benevolence. To- 
day we and the rest of the world are confronted 
with a malignant force that threatens to destroy 
the very quintessence of Asian culture. This is 
the hour for Asian peoples to unite and practise 
“jen” with a view to checking and annihilating 
this evil force. 


Only the Asian peoples can defend their own 
security and prosperity, understand their own 
problems and requirements, and choose their 
own ways of life and thinking. Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
expounded the philosophy that “a country as 
well as the world began with an ethic.” It is 
hoped that you as the trusted representatives of 
your respective countries would exert with effort 
the influence you enjoy over your people and 
your governments and jointly strive for the renais- 
sance of Asian culture and moral rearmament, so 
urgently needed today. 


The resolutions adopted at the Second Ex- 
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ecutive Board Meeting of the Asian Cultural 
Center on the convocation of ‘meetings of Asian 
scholars, exchange of publications among member 
countries, the creation and extension of scholar- 
ships for primary school children, and the ex- 
change of scholars are bound to contribute im- 
mensely to the progress of cultural interchange 
among the member countries. However, one 
point I wish to stress here is that the establish- 
ment of scholarships in the primary schools of 


member countries is of more positive educational 


significarice than the formation of sister schools 
between countries. As children are more receptive 
to suggestions and ideas, it is important to instill 
into the minds of children, when young, the 
significance of international understanding and 
cooperation, as well as love for all mankind, to 
sow early the seed of future cooperation among 
countries and peoples. 


You are all welcome, after the conclusion of 
this Meeting, to visit our educational facilities 
and institutions. We would be very happy to 
make arrangements for your interest and con- 
venience. 


Thank you. 


Finally the 2nd Executive Board Meeting of 
the Asian Cultural Center, APU, came to a suc- 
cessful end by issuing the following Memorandum 
bearing the signatures of the Chief itag of 
the various member countries: 


Memorandum 
of 
The 2nd Executive Board Meeting 
of the Asian Cultural Center, APU 
13-14 August, 1973 
Taipei, the Republic of China 


The Asian Cultural Center held its 2nd Ex- 
ecutive Board Meeting in Taipei, the Republic of 
China, from August 13 to 14, 1973, in an atmos- 
phere of cordiality and cooperation with the 
Delegations of the Republic of China, Japan, the 
Khmer Republic, the Republic of Korea, the 
Kingdom of Laos, the Kingdom of Thailand, and 


“the Republic of Vietnam, and the Secretary- 


General of the APU Central Secretariat, Hon. 
Yoshiharu Takeno attending. 

At the opening session, Hon. Uichi Noda, 
Chairman of the ACC 2nd Executive Board 
Meeting, entphasized in his address the importance 
of the cultural exchange and development, as 
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well as the significant role for the preservation of 
Asian culture that the ACC is to fulfill. The 
Chairman also called upon the Asian Parliamen- 
tarians to contribute their utmost efforts to this 
noble end. Hon. Noda’s speech was followed 
by a welcome speech rendered by Hon. Cheng 
Tsang-po, the Chief Delegate of the host country, 
in which Hon. Cheng extended his warmest 
welcome to all Delegates and showed his strong 
expectation that the social progress in the coun- 
tries concerned will be achieved by means of 
promoting cultural interflows and cooperation 
among the APU member countries through the 
activities of the Asian Cultural Center. All the 
Delegates in turn expressed their conformed 
belief in the significance of the cultural exchange 
among the peoples in the APU member countries, 
in order to build up a free, peaceful and pros- 
perous Asia. Then the Meeting approved the 
Annual Work Report and the Report on An- 
nual Budget submitted by Hon. Chang Pe-chin, 
the Secretary-General of ACC with minor modi- 
fications. The Meeting was also honored by the 
speech of His Excellency Y. S. Tsiang, Minister 
of Education of the Republic of China. The 
Minister, in his lecture, advocated that Asian 
cultures should be promoted, particularly at this 
time, as a check against the evils of materialis- 
tically-oriented Occidental culture. 


After enthusiastic discussions, the Meeting 
adopted many valuable resolutions which read: 


1. The Exchange of Visits of the Cultural 
Leaders Among the APU Member Countries 

2. The Convention of the Asian Scholars 

3. The Exchange of the Important Publi- 
cations Among the APU Member Countries 

4. The Preservation of the Angkor Monu- 
ments 

5. The Publication of Special Issues of Asian 
Culture, ACC Bi-monthly, Introducing the 
Historical and Cultural Backgrounds of 
the APU Member Countries Respectively 

6. Offering to Establish Asian Cultural Fund 
or Scholarship 

7. The Exchange of Mutual Visits Among 
the Youths to Join the Youth Activities 
in the APU Member Countries 

8. Encouraging the APU Member Countries 
to Cooperate for Promoting the Ultimate 
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Goal of the “Japan Fund” 


9. The Promotion of the Oriental Studies 
and Philosophy 


10. The Promotion of the Oriental Medicine 
and Its Philosophy 


The Delegates felt especially honored to be 
warmly received by H. E. Chiang Ching-kuo, Pre- 
mier of the Republic of China on the morning 
of August 14th, 1973. The Premier, during the 
call, appealed to the participating Asian Parlia- 
mentarians to work in harmony, to promote the 
cultural life of the Asian peoples, and to develop 
their cultural heritage. They were also indebted 
for the generous hospitality which the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China and the Chinese 
National Group extended to all visiting Delegates. 
They expressed their respect and thanks to Chair- 
man Noda by a unanimous vote of thanks and 
they commended the Asian Cultural Center in 
general, and the Honorable Chang Pe-chin in 
particular, for their outstanding contribution to- 
ward the success of the Meeting. 


In a very tight and high-powered program of 
activities,. the ACC managed to let the Delegates 
have a chance to look at the Asian Parliamen- 
tarians’ Exhibit of Paintings and Calligraphy. 

Finally the Meeting extended to the people 
and the Government of the Republic of China 
their heartfelt gratitude (Hsieh-Hsieh) for the 
successful gathering of the 2nd Executive Board 
Meeting of the Asian Cultural Center, APU. 


Signed by the Delegates of the following at- 


tending countries: 
RIE R 


For the Republic of China 


For Japan SORAR eR 
p ; Tk ik ti = 
For the Khmer Republic U Sam Gen 


Zdali 
For the Kingdom of Laos LI 
+g 


For the Kingdom of Thailand A 25 
For the Republic of Vietnam Tang KU a: 


iF Dip— 
RH & itz 
HG 


For the Republic of Korea 


Chairman of the 2nd Executive 
Board Meeting 


Secretary-General 
Central Secretariat, APU 


Secretary-General, ACC 


NOTES ON THE AUTHORS 


Nobusuke Kishi Member of House of Representatives, the Japanese Diet; 
former Prime Minister of Japan; a well-known Japanese statesman. 


Chiba Saburo Member of House of Representatives, the Japanese Diet; 
former Minister of Labour. 


II Kwon Chung Former Prime Minister of the Republic of Korea; cur- 
rently Speaker, House of Representatives, the Republic of Korea. 


Jose B. Laurel, Jr. Former Speaker, House of Representatives, the Re- 
public of the Philippines. 


Ku Cheng-kang Senior Chinese statesman serving the Republic of China 
in many important positions such as: President of ROC Chapter, WACL and 
President of ROC Chapter of APACL; Chairman, Committee of Civil 
Organization of ROC in Support of Struggle for Freedom Behind the Iron 
Curtain; Vice-Chairman, Commission for the Study of Constitutional Prob- 
lem of the National Assembly. 


Chen Li-fu A well-known Chinese statesman and educator, who got his 
B.S. from Peiyang University in 1923, M.S., Pittsburgh, U. S. A. in 1924, in 
addition to many honorary degrees from other countries; held important 
positions such as: the Minister of Education; Vice President of Legislative 
Yuan, etc. At present he is a senior adviser to President Chiang Kai-shek. 
Vitalism; A Philosophy of Life; The Confucian Way are his representative 
works. 


Na Chih-liang A senior researcher pursuing the studies of the Chinese 
antiques ever since 1925, especially in the field of jade and bronzewares 
in ancient China. 


Ran In-ting A famous Chinese artist; Doctor of Letters, Academy of Arts, 
Paris; member of Royal Academy in London; his representative works are 
Arts and Life; Religion and Arts; Fifty Year Life in Arts. 

Phya Anuman Rajadhon D. Litt (Honoris Cusa) Chulalongkorn University, 
being one of the greatest living scholars and writers of Thailand. His 
writings are mostly under the pseudonym of “Sathira Koses.” He has had a 
long and distinguished career of government service as Assistant Director- 
General of Customs; Vice-Chairman of the Royal Institute, Director-General 
of the Fine Arts Department. At present he teaches Philosophy, compara- 
tive literature and Thai customs and tradition at Chulalongkorn University, 
heads the Thai History Revision Committee and also serves on the National 
Culture Institute Committee. 


Lee Hsing-Tsun Chief press editor, United States Information Service, 
Taipei; columnist, China Post, Taipei; chief editor, Hongkong Weekly, 
Taipei edition; part-time professor of English, National Taiwan Normal 
University, Taipei; secretary to President of Soochow University, Taipei; 
author of The Story of Chinese Culture (English version), New Horizon of 
Universe and Life in Buddhism (English version), and A Golden Chapter 
on the Great Tao (English version). 


U Sam Oeur House member of the Khmer Republic. 
Yoshiro Kubo Deputy Secretary-General of the Central Secretariat, APU. 


Contributors’ Memorandum 


1. The Asian Culture will contain articles falling into the 
following categories: l 
(1) Academic Articles 
(2) Articles of Historical or Geographical Interest with 
Local Colour (Travels with colour photographs in- 
serted included) 

(3) Ancient and Modern Literature and Art with relevant 
photographs 

(4) Life and Leisure (Description of local way of living) 

(5) Newsletter on Cultural Affairs 

(6) Book Review and Digest of Magazine and Newspaper 
Articles 

(7) Activities of APU and Events in APU countries 

(8) Brief introduction to Member Parliamentarians 

Articles of the above-mentioned nature will be welcome. 

2. To avoid mistakes in printing and checking, articles con- 
tributed should be typed triple-spaced in English on white 
paper. 

3. The Asian Culture will have the right of making editorial 
changes in the articles. All articles already printed either 
in English or in its original form will not be accepted. 

4. The author will bear his own responsibility for the con- 
tributed article. The article’s contents will in no way 
represent the opinion of the Asian Culture. 

5. All-contributions should go through the APU National 
Groups. 
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FOREWORD 


The agreement which officially ended the Vietnam war 
was signed some 10 months ago, but peace has never really 
returned to that part of the world. To terminate the latest 
Mideast conflict a sort of truce has been arranged through 
the intervention of the two superpowers; but the path to 
peace is still beset with difficulties. Hostile ideas threaten 


‘to inundate the world; youth stands at the crossroads, 


knowing not ‘which way to take. Justice is on the decline 
and morality sinks low. Coming into existence at this 
particular time Asian Culture may be thought of as ill- 
omened, and we may worry about its growth. On the other 
hand, we realize that cultural activities often provide guidance 
for the improvement of society and even a cure for its ills. 
These troubled times give Asian Culture an’ opportunity to 
confront grim reality; it will observe, study and analyze that 
reality. Through contacts and mutual understanding, it will 
bring about self-examination for all of us. It will point out ` 
the right way to living by revealing pitfalls and hindrances. 
Seen in this light, the birth of Asian Culture is certainly not 
ill-omened but propitious. We have good reason to be 
optimistic about its future. 


We may live .in different areas of Asia, and we may 
speak different languages, hold different religious beliefs, 
have different customs and even ways of life; yet we are all 
Asians, and our essential similarities far outweigh our super- 
ficial differences. For we are one in our pursuit of freedom, 
our love of peace and our esteem of justice. Now we even 
face the same problems. We should therefore work together 


to promote understanding and increase cooperation, to. 
uphold moral standards and “to bring our traditions and 
cultures to bear.on problems of modern life. By overlooking 
our minor differences and focusing on our common cause, | 
we can bring all Asia into one big family where brotherly 
love and the spirit of cooperation prevail. To accomplish ` 
these ends, we have to begin with cultural activities. Now 
we see more clearly that Asian Culture has a mission of no 
mean significance. 


To till the field of culture is not easy, Ba cultural 
work comes to fruition slowly. But it is a fundamental task 
and the potential for good harvests is great. We therefore - 
hope for support of a newborn cultural quarterly which is 
taking on such a difficult ‘assignment. Although a newcomer 
in its field, Asian Culture has lofty ideals, indomitable spirit - 
- and unflinching courage. It pledges itself to work in the 
spirit of and for the objectives of the Asian Parliamentarians’ . 
Union, devoting its energies to the cause of freedom in Asia 
and peace in the world. In championing and working for - 
this cause, Asian Culture will leave no stone unturned ‘and 
ae no obstacle stand in its way. 


Chang Pe-chin 
Publisher 
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The Significance of Cultural Exchange 





Nobusuke Kishi 


Often one hears people say that, in 
order to deepen relationships between 
nations, it is necessary to further political, 
economic and cultural exchanges. This 
is said without much thought as to the 
differences that exist in these three fields 
of human activity and I am of the opinion 
that such differences should be more 
carefully taken into consideration. 


The cold realities of world politics 
reveal many instances where political rela- 
tionships between nations are swayed by 
what is advantageous to one country and 
it is not difficult to cite examples where 
treaties have been scrapped overnight. 
Recent events in Southeast Asia where 
Japan has been referred to: as an “eco- 
nomic animal” is a case in point of how 
‘economic advances can become the source 
of undesirable friction between nations. 


Should it, therefore, be said that the 
criteria of political and economic success 
is materialistic and quantitative rather 
than that of quality, while cultural values 
represent spiritual qualities? The culture 
of a people is the total outcome of man’s 


. and arts. 


search for truth and his endeavour to 
attain ideals. Its outcome is represented 
in such fields as religion, ethics, science 
When we talk about the ex- 
change .of culture, we must learn to 
respect, admire and to live out such’ 
inherent values with a sense of self-reflec- 
tion. There lies a basic understanding 
and mutual sympathy. Political and eco- 
nomical relationships may be under the 
influence of expediency and the political 
trends of the times, but cultural relation- 
ship has a deeper basis and will continue 
as long as sympathetic understanding re- 
mains in the,hearts of the people. This 
is what I mean when I say that cultural 
exchange must not be dealt with on the 
same level as political and economic 
exchanges. 


The spiritual and cultural heritage of 
Japan draws its source from Shintoism, 
Buddhism and Confucianism, but the 
dominant influence of Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism is seen in our architecture, paint- 
ings, sculptures and also in the philosophy 
and ethical teachings which guide us in 
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our daily living. This was especially true 
during the 300 years of modern history 
when the Samurai class ruled Japan, prior 
to the Meiji Restoration. During this 
period, the philosophy of leadership was 
‘drawn from ‘the philosophy of Chu-tze 
and its influence is still strongly, felt 
among the people today. l 


China has been the source from which 
Japan has'drawn the essence from which 
she developed her culture. Unfortunately, 
today in China mainland forces that are 
out to destroy and annihilate the age-old 
cultural heritage are rampant. They are 
attempting not only to deny but to call 
“good”? and “truth”, “evil”, which is a 
direct negation of the basis of what we 
stand for. This is truly a denial not only 
of Chinese ‘and Japanese culture, but of 
values dear to mankind at large. It is 
indeed a denial of the existence of man. 
I believe that it is our duty as members of 
the human race. to rise up against the. 
existence of such evil. Ki 


"We believe that evil experiments’ such 


4 


i Ah. 


NA NA YA, tw ANNA NAN Ng NY, NIP Tw Ma 4 
A f e > 6 paman DEI, DE orrn D Kema MAT Mamen, > gamang, Ma, —, Screen 
138S RORY SHS SRY SRS SIG NY BINS, IS SNS KOH 


as one now taking place in China mainland 
can never succeed because they are against 
the very nature of ‘culture. Furthermore 
we believe it is the duty of mankind to 
endeavour to hasten the end of such con- 
ditions even if they are only of a tem- ` 
porary nature. ; 


Whilé we dre deeply saddened by the 


. situation, now existing on the mainland, 


we are “encouraged to -observe that in 
Taiwan in the Republic of China, -the 
cultural heritage is well kept alive. It is 
here that we feel a true sympathy that 
binds us deeper than that which is af- 
fected by contemporary government poli- 
cies. Here is to be found the spiritual 
climate which invites exchange of culture. 


-It is our desire to develop cultural ties 
-, with all the. nations of the world but I 


believe that our relationship with the 
Republic of China may prove ‘that the 
victory of spiritual truth.against violence 
and intimidation -is possible. It will be 
the torch of hope and encouragement 
to the people who believe in the dignity 
of man. : 


ey er, A 

Pen KE V paan NA 
> om + eam 2, 6 eee I 
ae RO SON NOM £ 


“Let the will be set on the path of duty. Let 


every ‘attainment in what is good be firmly grasped. ; 


Let perfect virtue be accorded with. Let re- 


laxation and enjoyment ‘be. found in the polite 


arts.” 


yy en aS age pe 3 nag Vee an FA jawara a, wat, ig pn Ja ona MI) 
ama Sh Kekah, amen YE daa, YG | N pam Neat I NG eas Nese K YG pam E N gaman MY aana SE NG aa 2 
BSCS KEH CI KEDHO KEH SN VEIN KOH NCS SIC RDN 


— Confucius 


The Center of the Asian Civilization 


` ` Saburo Chiba 


China is a center of the Asian Civiliza- 


tion of which impact is clearly evidenced’ 


“in Japan. When I. was a child, I learned 
the Four Books and Five ClasSics of 
Confucianism. The teachings of Confucius 
and Mencius have always been the guiding 
light of my life. This has been the case 
‘not only in Japan but also in Korea, Viet- 
nam and Khmer Republic. The degree and 
- extent to which the Chinese Civilization 
has been absorbed by the people of Asia 
‘is truly immeasurable. The emergence of 
the “People’s Republic of China” with its 


‘devotion to materialism, the Marx-Lenin- ` 


ism, however, has brought about the 


collapse of the tradition and civilization. 


Disorder and destruction have’ become 


- common ‘occurrences and the trend. of- 
disbelief . in the traditional teachings: is. 


filling the community in every corner. of 
Asia. Especially in Japan, some members 
of. the Teachers’ Union having received 
the Baptism of Marxism are now on their 
move’ to influence the youth who are to 
shoulder the future of the nation. 

“As I.considered it to be our responsi- 


bility to preserve Japanese tradition and 


Civilization of Asia, I have made the 
following ‘statement four years ago when 
I was honored for my long years of con- 
tinued service in the Diet: “Prevalent in 
our society ‘are the sufferings and frustra- 
tions of the present day youth, criticism 
of the general public against the current 
politics of Democracy, trend toward ego- 
centric, materialistic judgement based on 
loss and gain calculations, demolition of 
social idealism of right and wrong, pursuit 
of: profit in disregard of the means of 
attainment — can the present democracy 
provide answers to these problems? Hon- 
estly speaking, it may prove to be insuf- 
ficient. This implies that we are now 
faced with urgent need to create and 
develop a new and righteous democracy 
based on the noble spirit of love for 

mankind and responsibility to the nation — 
and its ethics which is capable of encap- ' 
turing the hearts of the youth and of 


“keeping pace with the sophisticated devel- 


opment of science and technology.” These 
were my words with which I have ap- 


pealed to my audience. In a response a 


Council for the Development of New - ; 
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Democracy was established. ‘Since then 
I have endeavored to work toward the 
goal. However, due to my humble efforts, 
the attainment is yet in the far distance. 
In view of these circumstances it fills 


. my heart with particular joy and gratitude 


that your respected country, a Center of 
Asian Culture has taken the initiative for 
the establishment of ‘the Culture Center. 
The great ideal and spirit expressed 
through our respected leader, President 


Chiang Kai-shek, will certainly be most. 


effectively revived with the able guidance 
and cooperation of Hon. Chang Pe—chin ` 
in his capacity as the Secretary-General. 
We believe that the foundation has now 
been laid upon which a tower of perpet- 
ual civilization will once again evolve. 
I sincerely hope that this Center will be 
successfully completed and that Japan 
will continue in its due responsibility and 
leadership as a member nation in Asia. 


-May the great.success and achievement . 


be always for the Asian Cultural Center. 


Several Lines from “Farmer’s Song” 


Come all men, come our countrymen, 


O farmers, hear my words. 


“ Under heaven here in Morning Calm, 


Good earth yields rich fruit. 


“All lull lull sangsa duiya.” 
"KOREA, Past and Present 


For the Development of the Asian Culture 


Il Kwon Chung 


It is a great pleasure for me to have 
the publication of the precious periodical, 
the Asian Culture, of the Asian Cultural 
Center as one of the projects of the Asian 
Parliamentarians’ Union.. On behalf of 
the National Assembly of Korea, I would 
“like to extend my genuine congratulations 
and warm encouragement to the Asian 
Cultural Center and all the staff of the 
magazine for their devoted conviction 
and efforts to be exerted for the publica- 
tion of such a significant and valuable 
magazine in the region. 


Today the international situation is 
changing rapidly and the trend of détente 
between. the East and West has brought 
the ordeal to the Asian nations because 
most of the world nations are pursuing 
their own realistic interests. 


Since its inception, the: Asian Parlia- 
mentarians’ Union has contributed im- 


measurably to the solidification of unity 


and promotion of mutual economic co- 
operations and cultural exchanges among 
all the free Asian countries. Furthermore, 
much outstanding accomplishments have 
already been made for the holy cause of 


true freedom and democracy in the region 
through mutual understanding and posi- 
tive cooperations among: the member na- 
tions. 


In this sense, 1 firmly believe that the’ 
Asian Culture will play the role of ‘the 
motive power for better understanding 
and closer relationships among the APU 
member nations contributing eventually 
to the unity and peace in Asia. As it was 
resolved by the Union, it has been our 
fervent desire to have this kind of maga- 
zine in the earliest possible time. 


We Asians have the age-old culture, 
and it is colorful and diversified according 
to the people and country. Much efforts 
have been made so far for introducing the 
culture by each country respectively, and 
we have exchanged the culture and in- 
formation by irregular means among the 
member nations. However, in order to 
carry out this activity in more efficient 
way, we must have a regular medium like 
this magazine. Regional or world peace 
cannot be realized without mutual under- 
standing among nations and peoples. And 
no doubt the Asian Culture will deserve 
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our expectation in this regard. : oble spirit. of muma help sad coopera- 


I would’ like to urge all the members tions. 
of the Union to provide positive support . 1 sincerely wish the everlasting devel- 
_ for the development of the magazine and opment and prosperity of the Asian Cul- 
participate vigorously in its activities with fure as well as the Asian Cultural ‘Center. 


_. Strange Way of Revenge 

An elder received bad treatment from his 
unfilial- son, but he still loved his grandson. 

A friend asked him, “Since your son has not. 
been filial to you, why do you love your grand- 
son? ” ~ a 

The elder replied, “I must take good care of 
my’ grandson so that when he ‘grows up he can 
revenge for me.’ 


—Japanese Sense of Humour. - 


Asia and the World 


J. B. Laurel, Jr, 


‘It is meet that we have joined in the ` 


“Asian Parliamentarians’ Union, for there 
is a real need for unity and rapport among 
the nations of this continent. Nature has 


“made us neighbors, but history. has sepa- . 


rated us for many somber centuries. We 


“must now resume our former relations ` 
and plan more seriously together — in a 


spirit of amity and affinity — for the 
enrichment of our common destiny. 


The. ties that. bind the peoples of Asia 
are durable and indissoluble. Geographic 
propinquity is only one of these, although 
it is by. në means the least significant. 
_ Historically speaking, we share the la 


mentable experience of foreign domina- 


tion and ‘exploitation. Economically, we 
“should all be proud of the fabulous wealth 
of Asia, although we should perhaps also 
be shamed -by the inability or unwilling- 
ness. of most of us to harness it ourselves 
for the benefit of ‘eur own teeming masses. 
Culturally, we may wistfully evoke the 


“grandeur of our misted past, when such 


magnificent regimes as the Madjapahit 
and Gupta Empires and the kingdoms of 
the fearsome khans held sway over half 


of the civilized world. More than all this, 
the growing importance of our continent 
in-world affairs has made us more con- 
scious and ‘truly proud of our singular 
identity as Asians. © 


It is true that somewhere in the race 


. for progress the civilization of Asia began 
_,to stagnate and the Old and New Worlds 


spurted with staggering frenzy toward 
incredible achievements. But, hopefully, 
we have awakened from our long lethargy 
and are now flexing our muscles in .a 
remarkable renascence that is shaking the 
modern world. 

Already, our emerging — or should I 
-say. re-emerging — leadership is being felt 
in the international centers of power. The 
growing industrialization of Asian states . 
will, perhaps sooner than even we our- 
selves hope, diminish the control of world 
trade and commerce by Europe and 
America. In recent years, an impressive 
number of erstwhile Asian colonies have 


acquired their independence, thereby con- 


siderably altering. the established order of | 
international politics. 


‘I may observe at this point that an- 
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other continent — the ancient but young 
land of Africa — is also awakening from 
the stupor of colonialism. For this reason, 
it might be worth our while to consider 
the eventual expansion of the Asian 
Parliamentarians’ Union into an Afro- 
Asian Parliamentarians’ Union to include 
our sister-states from Africa. 


There is now a common feeling sweep- 
ing the countries of Asia — and Africa 
as well — and that is the rising, or in some 
cases the resurgent, spirit of nationalism. 
Our peoples are in a ferment of self- 
appraisal and self-assertion. Long inhibited 
. during the dismal era of foreign domina- 
tion, many of us have now begun to 
realize, somewhat with the naive amaze- 
ment of adolescence, our inherent’ right 
to sovereignty. and self-determination. 
And in this delightful process of discovery, 
we have also recognized our strength and 
our limitless potentialities. 


Looking back now on our shackled 
past, we' may say that it was probably 
because of our sufferings under foreign 
rule that the pendulum of history has 
swung from the excesses of colonialism 
to the extremes of nationalism that are 
now gripping many Asian countries. Re- 
grettably, the virtue of nationalism has 
sometimes been twisted into a vicious 
perversion. Nationalism has become for 
some of us a narrow ‘attitude of enmity 
and suspicion toward all things foreign, 
to the detriment of the ideal of universal 
peace and friendship. 


As one who has been active in many 
nationalistic movements in my own coun- 
try, I venture the view that real nat- 
ionalism is nothing more and nothing 
less than love of country. It is another 
word for patriotism. It is that feeling 
which places the interests of one’s own 


country over and above — all other con- 
siderations. For all its hostile undertones, 
nationalism need not signify a belligerent 
stance or a selfish or introvertive attitude. 
On the contrary, nationalism is not op-. 
posed but is in fact complementary to 
regionalism and, ultimately, internation- 


| alism. 


It should, indeed, be an article of 
faith of the Asian Parliamentarians’ Union 
that enlightened nationalism is the basis 
of international order. Precisely, it. was 
because of our concern for our own nat- 
ional interests that we have agreed to ~ 
discuss the problems of our region with 
a view to their solution in the light of 
the particular needs of Asia. The remedies 
may not always be especially to our liking 
or directly for our own benefit and may 
even clash with some of our prerogatives. 
Nevertheless, it suffices if the surrender 
of part of our sovereign interests results 
in the protection of the interests of the 
whole region. 


And even as regionalism calls on us 
to subordinate some of our national per- 
quisites for the good of the entire con- 
tinent of Asia, so too does internation- 
alism require a similar effacement. As 
Asians, we are also part of the bigger 
family of nations, and the implication, 
simply, is that we must do our part as 
citizens of the world itself. It is doubtless 
sound policy for us to unite in enhancing 
our particular interests of mankind, Re- 
spect for world order, as symbolized by 
the United Nations, is, after all, still our 
best guarantee of peace. 


In résumé, let me stress that the at- 
tainment of international order and co- 
operation demands from all of us an 
enlightencd sense of nationalism as an 
indispensable requisite. This nationalism 
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should be based on national self-respect, 
self-reliance, and self-determination — in 
brief, we should learn to think and act 
without crutches. By all means, we should 
endeavor to stand up on ‘our own feet, 
to depend on our own resources and our 
own energies, and to be guided by our 
own counsel and our own purposes. We 
should disabuse ourselves once and for 
all of the silly notion that the great 
powers of the world are or will be moved 
. solely by altruism in dealing with other 
_ countries, including us, regardless of the 
so-called special ties of history. To believe 
this is to dwell in a fool’s paradise and 
to reject the evidence of our own sad 
experiences, 


As I said in my address before the 
National Assembly of the Republic of 
“Korea in 1968: 


“The lessons of history are clear and 
the portents of the future are even 
more instructive. They tell us that 
we — the small nations — must rely on 
our own selves and on each other if 
we are to survive and, eventually, 
prosper,” 


But at the same time, we should 
guard against allowing our nationalism to 
deteriorate into an antagonism per se 
toward every foreigner and évery foreign 


country as such. While it may perhaps 
entail some difficulty, we can and should 
make such compromises between nation- 
alism and internationalism as can promote 
the common good consistent with our 
own respective sovereignties. The melan- 
choly history of Asia has taught us that 
the greatest of man’s gifts is not life but 
liberty, and our ordeals have made us 
appreciate it more fully than those who 
have not undergone similar tribulations. 
If we are to make freedom truly meaning- 
ful and lasting, we should not be reluctant 
to share it, as indeed it should be shared, 
with the rest.of the world. - 

We should, therefore, reaffirm our 
commitment to freedom as the categorical 
imperative for peace and friendship among 
all peoples. With much to avenge and 
many wounds to heal, we should firmly 
resolve never to allow the resurrection of 
the erislaved past, by our own complacency 
or by the aggression of others, in our 
embattled continent. But let us not, in 
asserting our restored freedom, indulge in 
a rampage of revenge or in an orgy of 
liberty that can only injure and discredit 
us,’ and the rest of the world as well. 
Instead, let us all act as responsible free- 
men, remembering that our indivisible 
duty is to our respective countries, to 


Asia, and to all humanity. 





“In teaching there should be no distinction of 


Classes.” 


—Con fucius 


The Moral Concept in Chinese Culture 


Ku Cheng-kang 


The Chinese culture possesses great 


and enduring qualities. As early as several’ 
thousand years ago, ‘the sages Fu-hsi, ` 


Shen-nung, Hsuan-yuan, Ts’ang-chieh, 
Ling-lun and Lishou had already taught 
the people to utilize natural resources, 
to build houses and to make instruments. 
These early achievements were handed 
down and further developed, ;thus laying 
the foundation of a great, profound and 
enduring culture. ʻ 


There 7 is always a reason that suplent 


the existerice and prosperity of a nation,- 


-~and there is always a particular culture 
that explains the survival of.a particular 
people. This is, indeed, a truism. A 
nation grows through continual creative 
acts and the accumulation. of her 
creations shapes her culture. This is a 
process common to all nations with a 
long ‘history, and this is also the. process 
by which all great cultures have been 
created. -Our forefathers razed thorns 
and brambles, cleared woods and forests, 


away fierce. wild animals to establish 
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agriculture, and created culture on a 
grand scale. In the past five thousand 
years, the Chinese people and their cul- 
ture shared the same fortune, having ups 
and downs. Let me briefly review the 
past. Our culture certainly suffered greatly 


_first in the fire of the Ch’in dynasty and 


then in the hands of the invading northern 


„tribes, yet creation of new works of art 


had never been interrupted; our political 
and social structures, it is true, had often 
been disrupted, yet there had always been 
movements of reform which eventually 
brought about a return to normalcy. 
Thus has the Chinese culture withstood 


-the test of time, and ravages of the 


barbarians and the bandits — pressure both 
‘external and internal — have never been 
able to check its regenerative power. This . 
is an unmistakable evidence of the per- 
severing, resilient, and creative power of 
the Chinese people. 


This persevering and resilient spirit of 


“the Chinese people manifests itself in a 
< channeled rivers, dredged lakes, drove. 


particular cultural consciousness and sys- 
tem of value which, in peace or war, mark 
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the distinct .Chinese character. We also 
have this excellent tradition: “There must 
be things which you don’t want to do, 
only then can you do great things.” 
With this moral concept we have nurtured 
a national spirit of vital virtue, which fills 
the universe. Among nations in the world 
“today, we do not find any that can match 
the Chinese in her ability to distinguish 
right from wrong, and to abide by the 
chosen principle. In her long history, 
the Chinese nation has experienced count- 
less great crises, yet thanks to*the special 
spirit engendered by the concept of virtue, 
at the critical moment she has always 
been able to rally herself, pulled away 
from the valley of destruction, and steered 
onto a new course of revival. 


Since the..moral concept in. Chinese 


culture has such great power, it certainly . 


deserves our close attention. And in view 
of the things that have been going on in 
the West — the rampaging of materialism, 
the single-minded pursuit of creature com- 
fort, the decline of religious sentiments, 
the abject submission to the wicked forces 
of Communism, and the general lack of 
. moral courage — it is especially important 
and timely that we be interpreters of the 


Chinese culture to the world, for with . 


the ‘help of the concept of virtue, we 
. may hope to check the general tendency 
of moral degeneration. 


To understand the moral spirit’ inher- 
-ent in Chinese culture by actually going 
into the classics is especially helpful in 
bringing forth noble sentiments from the 
human mind. The Great Learning opens 
with this teaching: “The way of Ta Hsiieh 
is to know illustrious virtue, to know the 
people, and to reach perfection.” It 
continues: “In the ancient times, a man 
who would bring illustrious virtué to the 


world must successfully govern his coun- 
try, and to govern his country, he must 
rule his family, and to rule his family, 
he must cultivate his own character...” 
The Golden Means also says: “Those who 
would devote themselves to the service 
of the country must possess nine virtues: 
to cultivate their own character, to respect 
the wise men, to honor high-ranking of- 
ficials...” The Great Learning and The 


‘Golden Means teach the same thing, that 


we must start with cultivating our own 
character in order to propagate the spirit 
of moral virtue, We must be able to “try 
to put ourselves in the position of other 
people,” to “help people achieve things 
after: we have ourselves accomplished 


“them,” to “revere our own as well as 


other people’s-elders, to love our own as 
well as other people’s youngsters,” and 
to “perform acts of love and benevo- 
lence” to bring good to the whole world. 
As for the right attitude .toward the 
masses, we must exert ourselves to be 
“kind to those who are dear to you, and 
love the people,” “love what the people 
love, and dislike what the people dislike,” 
and finally reach the political ideal that 
“the people are of first importance, the 
state next, and the king last.” Concerning 
people’s livelihood, we must “develop 
enterprises, rectify morality, and make 
ingenious uses of our resources to improve 
the people’s well-being.” And what shall 
be our attitude toward international rela- 
tions? We must abide by the principle 
that “to the righteous help is never 
wanting,” and lend a helping hand to 
those who are in trouble. That is to say 
to “save the world from impending doom, 
and to uphold the fallen nation.” Under 
such circumstances, even if we launch 
a punitive expedition against the rebels, 
we launch in the spirit of “winning the 
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world with virtue, not taking a state by 
force.” Mencius advocated the: politics 
of benevolence; he emphasized sharing the 
people’s sentiments of love and hate as 


the goal of political administration. In-. 


deed, .a true statesman must strive to 
enable the people to serve their parents 
and to feed their wives and children. 
Mo-tze taught universal love, everything 
he said and did was aimed at increasing 
the well-being of the people. And Kuan- 


tze, although he stressed the importance . 


of “loving people in the spirit of the law,” 
he nevertheless positively called for “fill- 
ing up the granary” and “propagating 
propriety and righteousness” as the key 
to good administration. In our national 
tradition, this has always been our guiding 
principle by which to bring prosperity 
and well-being to. the people: “the man 
comes from virtue, the land comes from 
the man, wealth comes from the land, and 


only with wealth can one make plans to 


use it.” This guiding principle-leads to the 
idea that “equalization abolishes poverty, 
cooperation eliminates isolation, harmony 


forestalls disorder,’ and the economic - 


philosophy that “virtue is the head, wealth 
the tail.’ But this the West regards as 
mere economic behavior. If we compare 
these two modes of conceptions, we can 
easily find out that they are fundamentally 
different. President Chiang says that Chi- 
nese culture has three vital elements, 
namely ethics, democracy and science. 
On the surface these elements seem sepa- 
rate and unrelated. But in reality they 
are linked and woven together by the 
threads of morality. For neither political 
performances nor social activities lie. be- 
yond the scope of morality. In the West 
things are radically different, for there 
morality, politics and economy are not 
only unrelated but virtually at loggerheads. 
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This is why the Roman Empire, though . 
mighty in its military strength, declined 
and fell with its moral degeneration. In. 
the last hundred years the West, with 
unprecedented advancement in science 
and technology, came to possess great 
material wealth and power, yet having — 
accustomed to the materialistic way of 
life, nations in the West have fallen 
victims to utilitarianism, -which blunts 
their sensitivity to the moral sentiments 
of men. We must indeed watch out for 
the pernicious influence of this material 
istic tendency, and do all we can to check 
its wide dissemination. 


Of course we must do something 
more positive. Our national father Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen and President Chiang have 
both given us very clear instructions about 
what we should do. Dr, Sun says: “Only 
when there is virtue is there a state, only 
when there is Virtue can there be an order- 
ly world.” President Chiang agrees: “Dr. 
Sun invented Three People’s Principles, 
and took upon himself the mission of 
inheriting the moral tradition of the 
Chinese people. That is what enables our 
five-thousand-year national culture to 
constantly renovate itself, for herein lies 
the essence of Chinese culture. This is 
also the final source of our national ethics 
and morality.” From Emperors Yao, 
Shun, Yü, T’ang, Wen, Wu and Duke 
Chou to Confucius, the moral tradition 
of the Chinese culture had been handed 
down from one sage to another, and- 
growing with the changing times, it flow- 
ered in the hands of Confucius. Dr. Sun 
and President Chiang, who inherited the 
tradition from the sages and observed. 
the tides of thé time, were able to impart 
new meaning to our tradition, stem the 
tide of unjust forces, bring our national 
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tradition one step further toward perfec- 
tion, and give light to a benighted people. 
Three thousand years intervened between 
Dr. Sun, President Chiang and Confucius, 
yet this wide gulf of time did not prevent 
the sages, ancient and modern, from 
sharing the same moral tradition. Em- 
- phasis on virtue is central to Chinese cul- 
ture, and this concept has never changed 
throughout our history. If anything, 
the Chinese people have become even 
more determined to uphold virtue in 
times of national crisis. 


Among Western philosophers, Kant 
received most admiration for his moral 
philosophy. Kant said: “The essence of 
morality lies in seeing man as man, 
in regarding man as our final object.” 
But this idea of Kant’s was long ago found 
to exist in Chinese philosophy.. The moral 
concept in Chinese philosophy is man- 
centered. Thus as early as several thousand 
years ago we had the idea of the essential 
oneness of humanity: all men are equal, 
“love all men without discrimination,” 
“all men within the four seas are broth- 
ers.” In the modern times, Western 
moralists have been shocked to see in the 
West a general decline of morality and a 
lack of courage to begin moral rearma- 
ment. As a result they loudly proclaim 
a “return to Kant,” hoping to restore 
moral sentiments with that eminent phi- 
losopher’s theory of morality. Now it 
is certainly laudable to advocate a “return 


to Kant.” But Kant’s moral philosophy, 
one must admit, is not as well tested as 
that of the Chinese. And bringing the 
Chinese moral philosophy for a face to 
face comparison with that of Kant’s, we 
discover that the moral spirit inherent 
in Chinese culture is more effective in 
rectifying the inadequacies of Western 
culture. We must not belittle ourselves; 
as long as we work hard, our future ac- 
complishments can hardly be over-calcu- 
lated. 

“As misfortune runs its course, for- 
tune turns to us,” says an old proverb. 
In the end things always turn for the 
better. This is a time when we are engaged 
in bringing order out of chaos, and in 
our hands we have the enduring Chinese 
culture as a weapon, which will no doubt 
help to bring new birth to the Chinese 
nation. Propagating the moral spirit of 
the Chinese people, we can, on the one 
hand, remove prejudices, put an end to 
heresies, and rectify the character of the 
intellectuals; and, on the other, enlighten 
the world, show the entire humanity the 
way to moral perfection, and finally 
reach the state of great harmony. This 
is the way to fulfill the historical mission 
of the Chinese people. The storm rages, 
but the cock never stops crowing; in 
this troubled age we should all of us 
reaffirm the value of the Chinese culture, 
and devote ourselves to saving China and 
the world. 


The Outlook of the New Culture of the World 


Chen Li-fu 


Part I. Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Ideology of Evolution 
and Progress Re-shapes the World of Today 


1. Crisis Created by Overdevelopment 
of Natural Sciences 


During the second half of the twen- 
tieth century, unprecedented changes have 
occurred in the history of mankind. 
Progress and new discoveries in the natural 
sciences, both theoretical and applied, 
have given man a better understanding of, 
and a more effective control over, nature, 
and man has thus become more confident 
of his own ability in exploring the myster- 
ies of the universe. Control of the atom 
indicates that mankind has mastered the 
strongest dynamic energy of the universe, 
which can be utilized for constructive as 
well as destructive purposes; and dis- 
coveries in synthetic chemistry indicate 
that mankind now possesses the means 
to create unlimited material resourcés to 
supply his needs. With these two magic 
wands in hand, what is there in this world 


that men cannot do? It is their only = 


regret that, since ‘the life span of human 
beings is- limited by the law of nature, 
they are unable to enjoy longer the fruits 


of their own efforts; but even in this. 
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respect, medical science has progressed 
by leaps and bounds and has reaped the 
benefit of other scientific discoveries, to 
succeed in reducing the death rate and 
considerably raising the life expectancy 
of man. Even assuming the prophecy 
infallible that explosive population growth 
will menace human. existence, scientists, 
with the assistance of computers and 
space-ships, in case they fail to effectively 


_control human reproduction, can find a 


solution by devising ways and means to 
enable people to emigrate on to other 
planets. So the slogan “Science is al- 
mighty” has been deeply imprinted in 
the mind of all men! 


The tragic truth is that living in this 
age of scientific wonders, man has, in the 
course of pursuing the studies of material 
nature, lost or obliterated himself.: While 
incessantly exposing the secrets of nature, 
science is encroaching upon the realm of : 
religion, and the moral sense and spiritual 
faith of men, which have been nurtured 
in the past by religious teachings, have 
been shaken to their roots. Men have 
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become infatuated and hypnotized by 
material wonders to such an extent that 
they lost interest in all but things material, 
with the result that the moral strength 
of their mind and metaphysical height of 
their faith — human endowments absent 
in the life of other animals — have become 
retarded and béen blurred from their 
view. Such a state was foreseen by China’s 
ancient sages, who had warned us “not 
to be lured by the desire for material 
enjoyment” or “not to lose sanity over 
gain.” When men are obsessed by the 
desire for things material and when they 
are dedicated to satisfying this by all 
means, fair or foul, they unconsciously 
fall into the trap of materialism and 
become enslaved, thus they lose their 
hard won freedom and their mind will 
cease to ‘transcend the material to rise 
into the realm of higher ideals and spirit- 
ual aspirations. Their internal spiritual 
life will dry up and their external bodily 
life will be no more than that of a lower 
animal’s. The material civilization which 
man built up for his own happiness has 
turned to be the curse of man, for it has 
rendered man’s life empty and dreary, 
forever oppressed by increasing desire for 
material things, full of fear in their 
incessant strife for material gain, and void 
of any spiritual bliss or moral comfort. 


More than this, the ever presence of 
novelty and change in the course of 
progress of the natural sciences gives 
people the wrong notion that the humani- 
ties must also be imbued with the same 
quality of change — always discarding the 
old to make way for the new. Thus what 
our great teachers of the past had be- 
queathed us in their teachings in philoso- 
phy, ethics and religion — their principles 
and doctrines expounding the teaching 


of how to be “man as a human being,” . 


based upon the life experience of great 
individuals or whole societies, written in 
words of great sincerity from their pen 
of great compassion, and strengthened 
with didactic examples taken from their 
own dedicated lives and thoughts — were 
all of them to go, to be wiped out, in 
the name of making way for the new, or 
in the name of the beguiling expression 
“return to nature.” Indeed it was rather 
a return from civilization to savagery, 
with the sad consequence of religious 
faith disappearing, moral standards declin- 
ing, worldly desires becoming rampant, 
and the younger generation failing to 
find their value in life and confidence 
in man — in a word, the future of mankind 
is deplorably left with little brightness. 


2. Chinese Spiritual Culture 
Is the Remedy 


Yet in another part of the world, 
there exist a people known as the Chinese, 
whose spiritual life has remained unaf- 
fected by material progress, although they 
are now also rushing towards material 
advancement. As far back as 2,500 years 
ago, these people had depended not on 
teligion but on moral principles to main- 
tain good conduct in society and faith in 
life. All their learning and studies are 
concentrated on humanity. They had 
recognized that the universe is a vast ever- 
growing unit, in which all mankind must 
coexist and progress together and all laws 
and materials must be formed and used 
for the benefit of the livelihood of all. 
So it is said in the Book of Odes: 

Heaven, whence given forth life to 

Human beings, gives them forms 

And attributes and respective | 

Principles to go along with. 

Thus all men are attached to 
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This moral excellence always. 


They had discovered from the ever-chang- 
ing universe the greatest of all truths, 
namely, “Sincerely hold on to the proper 
Mean,” a line of four characters which 
was attributed to being the sacred heir- 
loom the Sage-Emperor Yao handed down 
as a legacy to his successor Sage-Emperor 
Shun. The last one of the four characters, 
“Chung,” was written into the phrase 
“Chung Yung” -by Tze-sze, the grandson 
of Confucius, and the term was inherited 
by Mencius. The scholar commentators 
of later ages, including Ch’eng Yi, an- 
notated the character “Chung” as “The 
high way of the universe,” and the char- 
acter “Yung” as “the unchangeable law 
of the universe.” 


Why is this concept “Chung” so im- 
portant? The answer is that in an ever- 
changing environment, continuous adjust- 
ment by man is essential in order to 
maintain equilibrium, without which the 
very existence and livelihood of man will 
be adversely affected. “Chung” is the 
dynamo as well as the objective of adjust- 
ment. When adjustment is made just 
right, a state of harmony called “Ho” is 
reached. So it was said: “After reaching 
Harmony, Heaven and Earth will be in 
their proper places and all things are thus 
nurtured.” 


The greatest danger mankind con- 
fronts today is obviously caused by the 
spiritual and material maladjustment re- 
sulting from over-emphasizing materialism 
over spiritualism, so that men have lost 
their human characteristics and were 
degraded to the level of lower animals, 
and have become slaves of the materials 
they themselves created. How to recog- 
nize the true nature of humanity and thus 
be in a position to regain it is therefore 


the most urgent problem of today. 


3. Characteristics of Man 
as a Human Being 


To recognize the nature of a human 
being is by no means an easy matter. 
Scientifically. speaking, a human being 
can be measured physically by certain 
standards, but there are other dimensions 
within him which can be evaluated only 
in the abstract sense. We can accurately 
measure the height, weight, voice, sight, 
body temperature, and skin color of any 
homo, but we cannot similarly measure 
his receptive ability to moral concepts, 
nor the nature of his character, the height 
of his ideals, the intensity of his love, 
etc., since these belong to his spiritual, 
not physical, self. And yet, the spiritual 
part is far more important than the 
physical part in transforming a homo 
into a human being. Physically speaking, 
we can standardize and fix the classifica- 
tion of any human being we see; but, as 
a matter of fact, this same human being 
is changing all the time both physically 
and mentally as he continuously expels 
from his metabolism the old and the 
used and replaces them with the new and 
the fresh. Although he exists only for a 
limited period of time, he inherits and 
embodies the whole past of the. human 
race and will sow the seed to pass it on 
for the propagation of the boundless 
future of humanity. Scientific studies 
catch only one fleeting moment in, not 
the whole picture of, his metamorphosis. 
Although during his life time he has to 
take his place in space and pass through 
his tenure of time, he possesses his own 
space and time in his consciousness which 
is free from, and not influenced by, the 
pressure of outside space and time. In 
the universe, he is one of the living 


An 
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species but in the animal kingdom he is 
the lord of all. As such, although he is 
involved in the whole material world and 
depends on it for his living, he has the 
power to detach himself spiritually from 
its dictatorial control. While in the physi- 
cal world, although some of his physical 
organs may not be as sharp or as strong 
as those of other animals, he has the best 
developed brain and the most dexterous 
hands, with which he can create things 


and discover the secrets of nature to` 


harness the enormous dynamic energy 
of the universe for the continuous im- 
provement and progress of his own future. 


If we use the standards of biological 
science to measure the characteristics of 
a man,.we are most likely to reach un- 
reliable conclusions. It is true that a 
human being can be differentiated from 
other animals by such characteristics as 
his ability to stand upright, to manipulate 
things with his hands, to make fire for 
cooking food, to shape things with a 
knife or an axe, and, besides speaking, to 
use written words for the communication 
of ideas. But all these are not enough 
to prove that he is basically different 
from other animals. The most distinct 
proofs of his supremacy over all animals 
are: first, a human being can live not only 
by instinct but he can also control or 
direct his instinct with his will power and 
intelligence to reach the common goal 
of the whole mankind: to live, to coexist 
and to ‘progress together; secondly, a 
human being can and is willing to sacrifice 
everything, even his own life if necessary, 
to be dedicated to a life or a world which 
he found is greater and nobler than his 
individual existence. The former is his 
ability to control his instinct and the 
latter, to transcend his instinct. These 
are the special characteristics of a true 


human being which qualify him to be 
higher than all other animals. 


4, Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Critical Comment 
‘on Darwin and Marx 


During the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century, the evolution of mankind 
met serious hindrances and setbacks. 
After spending twenty years in scientific 
research and observation, Charles Robert 


-Darwin (1809 - 1882) published a book 


entitled The Origin of Species, in which 
he expounded new theories on biological 


evolution. 


From a scientific point of view, his 
study cannot but be considered as a great 
step forward for it has moved from using 
scientific methods for the study of mater- 
ials to for the study of biology. His 
main conclusion was that in the struggle 
for existence among the myriad living 
species, the fittest would survive and the 
strong would extinguish the weak. Be- 
cause his theory was novel, and supplied 
with proofs it was accepted by the world. 
At that time, imperialism had raised its 
ugly head and imperialistic Powers were 
all engaged in aggression over the weak 
nations and were spreading their colonial 
expansion and spheres of influence all 
over the world. Darwin’s theory just 
fitted in like hand and glove and was 
utilized by them as a suitable causa belli 
to justify their imperialistic ventures 
against the weak nations as well as to 
serve as their war cry that they were only 
practising the natural law and helping the 
Almighty in His cause. As a matter of 
fact, Darwin’s theory may have delayed 
the evolution and progress of mankind 
for nearly a century, during which human 
beings returned to the stage of wild 
animals. Dr. Sun refuted Darwin’s theory 
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most appropriately in the following words: 

“According to the theory of evolution, 
socialism is the pivot of change from the 
rule of nature to the rule by human will. 
The evolutionists considered that all the 
living animals and plants are ruled by 
the law of natural selection and the 
survival of the fittest, and taking this law 
as the standard, they explained the phe- 
nomena of struggles of mankind and wars 
between nations. 


“They thought that wars between the 
strong and the weak nations and the dif- 
ference between the rich and the poor 
are also due to this universal law of nat- 
ural selection and the survival of the 
fittest in the struggle for existence. Con- 
sequently, Darwin announced that there 
is in this world only power and authori- 
ty — not reason or truth. The scholars 
of later generations echoed his voice and 
looked upon ‘power’ as the absolute 
arbiter. But we cannot subscribe to such 
ideas conscientiously, because, although 
‘power’ may befit the law of natural prog- 
ress, truth and reason still exist in the 
conscience of man. The law of natural 
elimination may explain the evolution of 
the animal species but truth and con- 
science must accompany the evolution 
and progress of human civilization and 
moral culture. While deficiencies in the 
organization of society may be due to 
the defects of natural evolution, how to 
improve them still depends upon. human 
will and wisdom.” 


Dr. Sun’s idea on evolution is, in his 
own words, as follows: 


“I consider that there are three degrees 
.or periods of evolution: the first of mat- 
ter, the second of species, and the third 
of man. During the period of vapour, the 
ether brought electrons into motion, the 


electrons produced matter and matter 
produced the earth. 


“This was the first stage. There are 
other heavenly bodies which are still in 
this stage of evolution. The evolution of 
matter is directed towards the formation 
of the earth. How. many millions of years 
were required for the formation of our 
planet? According to calculations based 
on the study of geological phenomena, 
twenty million years have passed since 
the time of the formation of the earth. 
{According to the latest calculation the 
age of earth is 4.5 billion years.—Ed.] 


“The period from the origin of cells 
to the appearance of man constitutes the 
second period of evolution. All species, 
from the smallest to the largest, from the 
simplest to the most complicated, follow- 
ing the laws of the struggle for existence, 
natural selection, and the survival of the 
fittest, were already in existence when 
man appeared on the earth. Thousands 
of years passed before mankind acquired 
human nature, since in the first period 
of its existence it was in no way dis- 
tinguishable from lower animals. Then 
began the evolution of mankind. 


“The foundations of the evolution 
of mankind are quite different from the 
basic principles of the evolution of other 
creatures. Amongst the animals the strug- 
gle for existence is the law, whereas men 
are guided by the principle of coexistence 
and mutual assistance. Society and the 
sciences are the concrete expression of 
this mutual assistance. Morality, love, 
friendship and justice — all these are forms 
of expressing mutual assistance. Mankind 
develops and progresses only on the con- 
dition that it obeys this fundamental law, 
otherwise it perishes. The fact that man- 
kind has still not followed this law on a 
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large scale, and many have rather gone 
against it, arises from man’s background 
of having been developed from the ani- 
mals, and from the fact that the third 
stage, in which man is developing as 
‘man,’ is still very short. The animal 
heritage or ‘instinct’ is not yet. eradicat- 
ed, and has not yet totally disappeared. 


“But once mankind entered the period 
of civilization his inner being spontane- 
ously sought the principle of mutual 
assistance, and was able to achieve the 
fundamental aim of human evolution.” 


In the above two quotations, Dr. Sun 
elucidates the difference between the 
evolution of species and the evolution 
of human beings, so as to distinguish the 
former from the latter. This is the most 
important creative theory of the twentieth 
century. As a consequence of his dis- 
covery, imperialism lost the lustre it had 
under glorified nationalism, and colonies 
all over the world rose to regain their 
independence; freedom and equality 
among mankind gained a big step forward. 
Whether or not mankind can keep moving 
forward in the right direction will depend 


on whether or not they can be kept: 


conscious of the importance of human 
dignity and thus never surrender in their 
fight against the “animalization” of man- 
kind. On the one hand, they must re- 
cognize that, lacking the courage to con- 
quer their desire for material or carnal 
enjoyment, they will play into the hands 
-of-the’ protagonists of materialism who 
aim at destroying spiritual civilization and 
blocking the way to evolution and prog- 
ress. On the other hand, if they can stand 
courageously in the front line to fight for 
the recovery of rationality, they will 
become the saviours of human civilization 
as leaders in the struggle to liberate man- 


kind from the bondage of material and 
carnal desires. 


Karl Marx (1818-1883), a contempo- 
rary of Darwin, also spent long years in 
the study of human evolution by using 
scientific methods. His conclusion was 
that the history of human civilization was 
nothing more than a record of man’s 
compliance with the changes of his mater- 
ial environment. Thus, he considered 
materialism as the center of all human 
social activities, and class struggle as the 
dynamic power of all social progress. 
This theory was obviously intended for 
providing a theoretical weapon for people 
in the weaker states to fight against im- 
perialism from without and capitalism 
from within. His new theory gained 
popular support but were later misused 
by the Communists as the guiding prin- 
ciple for world revolution for the libera- 
tion of the “oppressed” peoples. The 
truth is, the Communists used it as the 
means to enslave the people and to revive . 
the animal instincts of mankind, which 
had been held under contro] by human 
rationality and intelligence. Once again, 
human beings are harnessed by materialism 
and become its slaves; they lose their 
human status, and are denied their birth- 
right to create their own future. In 
criticizing Marxism, Dr. Sun made the 
following comments: 


“However, looking at the actual facts 
of social progress in the West during the 
last few decades, society progresses 
through the adjustment of major econom- 
ic interests rather than through the clash 
of interests. If most of the economic 
interests of a society can be harmonized, 
the majority of people will benefit and 
society will progress. The reason why 
we want to make these adjustments is 
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seen in the problem of life and existence. 
From ancient times until today man has 
exerted his energies in order to maintain 
his existence. Mankind’s struggle for con- 
tinuous existence has been the reason for 
society’s unceasing development. This is 
the law of social progress. Class war is 
not the cause of social progress; it is a 
disease developed in the course of social 
progress. The cause of the disease is the 
inability to exist and the result of the 
disease is war. What Marx gained through 
his studies of social problems was a 
knowledge of social maladies in the course 
of human progress. Therefore, Marx can 
only be called a social pathologist; we 
cannot say that he is a social physiologist.” 


“According to Marx’s theory of class 
struggle, the ‘surplus value’ which the 
capitalist enjoys is taken entirely out of 
the workingman’s labor. Marx gave all 
the credit for production to the labor of 
the industrial worker and overlooked the 
labor of other useful social groups... 
The circumstances under which the sur- 
plus value is created is the same in all 
industries. It is the fruit not only of 
labor within the factories but of many 
useful and powerful groups in society 
working directly or indirectly and making 
larger or smaller contributions towards 
the production or consumption of manu- 
factured commodities. These useful groups 
occupy a large place in society. — Then, 
if there is a lack of adjustment of econom- 
ic interests in a highly industrialized 
society leading to conflict and war, we 
shall not see one working class in a strug- 
gle against one capitalist class but most of 
the useful and able groups in the society 
lined up against the capitalists.” 


5. Dr. Sun’s Theory Reshapes 
the World of Today 
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The law of evolution, as developed 
by Dr. Sun, is that what mankind seeks 
is livelihood, not materials. Marxism, 
which takes a materialistic view of social 
progress, is obviously misguiding; and 
class struggle is only a pathological symp- 
tom in the course of man’s evolution, not 
the dynamic power of progress. Liveli- 
hood naturally includes both material and 
spiritual satisfaction, not the material 
one alone. Marx completely disregarded 
man’s natural inclination towards high 
ideals but instead encouraged the revival 
of animal instincts. It is no wonder that 
a Marxist society is full of hatred and 
fear, violence and war, and without any 
warmth of life, since his disciples only 
recognize material satisfaction as the final 
objective for struggle, and do not know 
that the essence of human struggle is 
livelihood, for the attainment of which 
material satisfaction is only one of the 
less important means. Such a society, in 
which material: well-being is the sole 
concern, is always inadequate, lopsided 
and impossible to remain alive and viable 
for long. 


Both Darwin and Marx used scientific 
methods in their long time study of evolu- 
tion but they both made serious mistakes 
in their conclusions. Darwin’s mistake 
was to place human beings and other 
animals on the same level which enabled 
the stronger nations of the world to make 
use of his theory as a pretext for their 
imperialism to enslave the weaker nations 
to the extent of nearly a century while 
posing themselves as a superior race; Marx 
made the mistake of over-emphasizing 
materialism and his theory became the 
tool of the Communists in their enslave- 
ment of the people. What a pity that 
neither of them ever realized “the futility 
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of replacing violence with violence,” as a 
Chinese sage indicated. Were it not for 
the wisdom of Dr. Sun, whose creative 
thinking, human experience and vast 
knowledge of Chinese as well as Western 
traditions made it possible for him to 
mark out the flaws of these two universal- 
ly known but misleading theories, and 
put in their place a new one to lead 
modern society back to its right track, 
it would be unthinkable to what depth 
of misery the human race would have 
fallen! In a word, to save mankind from 
the precipice now confronting it, the only 
way is to learn from the Chinese tradition 
the teachings of how to be a true human 
being. 


At the time Dr. Sun advanced this 
theory, China was under the claws of the 
imperialist Powers of the world, being 
exploited as the common colony of all, 
called by Dr. Sun a quasi- or sub-colony. 
Moreover, the Chinese people suffered 
also from the despotic and corrupt rule 
of the Manchu government. He heralded 
the call of revolution, which aroused the 
Chinese people to respond in unison, all 
of them dedicated themselves to the cause 
of revolution at the sacrifice even of their 
lives. Thus Dr. Sun’s thoughts and ideas 
became the embraced faith of all, and 
this faith gave birth to the united solid 


revolutionary force that overthrew the. 


millennia old monarchical autocracy in 
China and founded the first republic in 
Asia. President Chiang Kai-shek succeeded 
Dr. Sun and took up the work Dr. Sun 
left unfinished. He led the National Rev- 
olutionary Army to unify China, crushed 
the forces of warlordism, abrogated the 
unequal “treaties entered into by China 
under the military pressure of the im- 
perialist Powers, recovered all concessions 


and leased lands, and finally repulsed the 
Japanese aggression in the Second World 
War. Just imagine, what kind of a power- 
ful force this is that enabled poor and 
weak China to fight back against such 
Great Powers of the world and come out 
victorious? It is none other than the 
force that was released by the natural 
evolution and progress of man, brought 
about by the popular movement in China 
reflecting the theory advanced by Dr. 
Sun. It is a tremendous moral force; its 
power is immense and invincible. 


On account of China’s awakening and 
struggle which finally won back her in- 
dependence, national freedom and inter- 
national equality, the imperialist Powers 
became disheartened, and Asian states 
under colonial status were thus able to 
achieve their independence, freedom and 
equality, and African peoples under colo- 
nialism also did the same. This again 
perfectly and vividly reflected the theory 
of Dr. Sun’s, which is based on the prin- 
ciples of universality of man and mutual 
assistance instead of survival of the fittest 
in human evolution and progress. That 
the forces of moral excellence, humanity 
and righteousness will eventually outweigh 
military ‘power and material wealth there- 
fore has come to be gradually accepted . 
all over the world. In this spirit the 
United Nations was founded, assembling 
the delegates of the one hundred and 
thirty - five nations of the world to discuss 
the problems and business related to many 
or all. This indeed cannot but be counted 
as a tremendous step forward in the his- 
tory of human progress. 


Yet there is still a minority group in 
this world, unconvinced by this progress, 
they remain backward, still harboring the 
idea that military power and material 
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wealth can conguer the world. It is still 
not evident to them that such conguests 


would not work, that man has the natural 


right to live as man, that all men therefore 
have the obligation to coexist and live 
together like man, and that this is the 
basis of all moral concepts and in the 
realm of moral concepts, all men are 
equal. It then follows without the least 
doubt that in case one group of men 
choose to impose any form of oppression 
and enslavement upon other men, this 
group, violating the Law of Nature, will 
incur the wrath of the rest of mankind, 
and will eventually be opposed and de- 
feated by them. 


In the world of today, we are for- 


_tunate to have one nation which has 
„always come forward to speak for hu- 


manity and righteousness and champion 
the commonweal of all mankind. I am 
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speaking of the United States. It was a 
great pity that now when the critical test 
was faced; she should have come to reverse 
her courageous position to bow to com- 
promise with the forces of enslavement, 
and to let into the United Nations as a 
member the very group on which the Unit- 
ed Nations had passed a resolution naming 
it an aggressor. This was indeed the re- 
enacting of a human tragedy, and the 
reversal of human progress. 


When international justice is about to 
disappear, the world order will disintegrate 
and great chaos and darkness will befall 
us. It is our duty that we be prepared 
for a long and arduous struggle against 
the enslavement of man by man, without 
giving up our hope or losing our courage, 
and with the indestructible confidence 
that by “championing the cause of Na- 
ture” we will come out victorious. 


Part 2. The Main Characteristics of Chinese Culture 


China is descended directly from one 
of the grand old civilizations of antiquity. 
Her history goes back five thousand years 
with a continuous and uninterrupted cul- 
tural development. Today, a nation of 
more than seven hundred million people, 
she has not only demonstrated that such 
a multitudinous society can live together 
in peace and order as a big family, but 
has also shown that, as millions of her 
members leave the motherland to livé in 
all parts of the world, they can adjust 
to environment and live peacefully and 
friendly together with other peoples of 
the world. She does not have a formal 
or organized religion developed by herself, 
but she has as her standard of life a 
sublimated moral excellence, and she pos- 
sesses from the earliest times the sophis- 


tication of not only tolerating but in fact 
absorbing other people’s religions for co- 
existence in her society for the benefit 
of her people. She has been able to 
acculturize other peoples who had come 
upon her as predators or conquerors, and 
made them a part of herself. Such was 
the case of the Mongols and Manchus, 
among many others. She was even able 
to absorb peoples who have shown the 
greatest tenacity against acculturization, 
and make them give up their own tradit- 
ions and ways of life eventually to be- 
come a part of the Chinese. Such was 
the case of the Jewish community in the 
city of Kaifeng. She observes the su- 
premacy of the orthodox teachings of 
moral excellency (tao t’ung) over govern- 
mental or dynastic legitimacy and has 
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persistently maintained this principle. She 
has insisted that only men of virtue and 
wisdom can hold the reins of government, 
and thus has encouraged the opposition 
to, and disposal of, governments in the 
hands of men devoid of virtue and wis- 
dom. She ‘takes it that only the Way, or 
tao, that represents all-embracing greatness 
and all outlasting transcendency can be 
accepted as the highest principle of good 
government and blissful society. She 
therefore observes that any rule by force 
will eventually lose the support of the 
ruled and be doomed to failure and thus 
she has from the earliest times cham- 
pioned the all-embracing Kingly Way (wang 
tao) of government and condemned the 
all subjugating Overlord’s Way (pa tao). 
She observes that material wealth, though 
necessary to the life of man, is only the 
peripheral and not the fundamental need, 
and that only moral excellence is funda- 
mental. Thus the maxim that virtues 
first and riches last is in her code of high 
principles. She observes that the basic 
unit for the organization of state and 
society is the family and the protection 
of that basic unit is therefore the funda- 
mental obligation of the state and society. 
Since promiscuity in sex life is the greatest 
or basic cause leading to the breaking 
up of the family, the maxim that sex 
promiscuity is the greatest of all evils is 
therefore coined for its condemnation. 
And for the solidarity of the family, the 
virtues of filial piety and brother-love are 
supported and promoted to the top of 
all virtues. She has the firm conviction 
that the rearing of the individual towards 
moral excellence is the basis or sine qua 
non of all human endeavors. Thus the 
first duty of state and society is educa- 
tion and the essence of education is the 
idea of self-cultivation, which every in- 


dividual must take hold of, not only in 
his course of education, but throughout 
his whole life. 

Such observations on Chinese culture, 
if accepted as relevant and significant, 
do demand our close study and analysis 
in order to find out the cause that shaped 
such Chinese development. We cannot 
discard them by claiming, like certain 
simple-headed men do, that they are but 
“the riddles of China.” We cannot decline 
this responsibility if we consider ourselves 
objective and critical men imbued with 


the scientific spirit. It is indeed a pity, ran 
e d iva 


that Chinese writing, developed thro 
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the centuries into a language artisticallygv.. 
beautiful and scientifically pragmatic, has *.. >. 


been too independent a system by. itself 
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and totally alien to all Occidental diaz a 
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guages, which fact made the appreciatioit~ -< 


of Chinese culture by Westerners through 
erudition a very demanding and extremely 
difficult process, and produced in the 
West a lack of understanding of the es- 
sence of Chinese culture. It is because 
of this regretful situation that I venture 
to ‘offer here a-skeletal but illuminating 
presentation of the essence of Chinese 
culture in this part of my study. 

In order to understand the essence 
or main characteristics. of the Chinese 
culture, it is a primary requisition that 
we understand the philosophical basis of 
the Chinese: national spirit and cultural 
tradition. It is only from this that we 
will understand what is meant by the 
orthodox teachings of moral excellence, 
or the tao tung. And in this in turn will 
be reflected the essence of Chinese cul- 
ture. The reading of the Confucian texts 
of the I Ching and the Chung Yung or 
the Book of. Change and the Doctrine of 
the Mean, is fundamental in gaining access 
to the above mentioned understanding. 
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1. To Recognize the Fundamental 
Cause of Being, or Life, 
in Cosmos 


Towards the understanding of the 
Primary Cause or First Principle of Cos- 
mos, the Chinese sages, throughout the 
long development of Chinese culture, have 
made use of their sublimated wisdom and 
cumulative experience to postulate a series 
of salient observations and original ideas, 
which are as follows: 


1, Cosmos is Being or Life in grand 
totality, which “moves on” strong with- 
out cease and constantly undergoes meta- 
morphosis and “change.” Man is but a 
tiny unit-life forming a tiny component 
part of the Life Totality. But the basic 
principle or fundamental cause of being 
is one and the same for both, Life Totatity 
and life unit. The primal force that 
motivates life is also the same for both. 
This force is given the designation 
“cheng” or “primal-purity.” This gives 
rise to the concept of “Nature (heaven) 
and Man in harmonious unison” (t’ien jen 
ho i) thus the teaching in Chung Yung 
says: “The way of Heaven is primal-purity; 
the way of Man is the realization of 
primal-purity.” 


2. The concept of cosmos, in Chinese 
yü chou, is identifiable by its two com- 
ponents: time and space. “The limit 
enclosing the universe: top, bottom and 
the four sides, defines yü,” thus indicating 
the three dimensional space. “The past 
that is forever going and the present that 
is forever coming define chou,” thus indi- 
cating the fourth dimension, time. Of all 
beings within this time-space framework 
each possesses a life with its own time- 
span, some enduring, some ephemeral. 
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The prerequisites of life are two: sub- 
stance (chih) and energy (neng). The two 
unite by the interplay of the Ch’ien ele- 
ment (yang) and K’un element (yin) to 
develop into a form (t'i), and through 
the adaptation of this form (t’i) to time 
and space, there is developed the function 
(yung) of life. This is what the J Ching 
designated as the interplay of yin, yang, 
shih (time) and wei (space). The interplay 
of yin and yang will finally “arrive at 
equilibrium and harmony” (chih chung 
ho); the adaptation to time and space 
will finally “result in full-adjustment and 
perfection” (chih chung cheng). The two 
processes will have to keep on undergoing 
constant adjustments to reach the ap- 
propriate state required for the sustain- 
mentof life. Thus the process of “chung,” 
the constant adjustment moving towards 
the mean or equilibrium, is of primary 
importance -to life, in both its grand 
totality and component unit. 


3. The primary expression of Heaven 
is its “‘sublime brightness” and its total 
sheltering of all beings and physical sub- 
stances. The primary expression of Earth 
is its “vast massiveness” and the all in- 
clusive support bearing upon it all beings 
and substance. The basic qualities of 
time and space are “‘permanence” and 
“boundlessness.” Add them together, the 
ageregate symbol of life is formed. It is 
one all-embracing “whole” and not any 
component part or unit; it is “vast” and 
“permanent,” and it is life bequeathing 
life and growth following growth, in an 
unending and self-perpetuating train. 


4. As myriad beings coexist in cos- 
mos, the grand totality and the compo- 
nent units all undergoing metamorphosis 
and change, this “movement” or activity 
will inevitably cause conflict and collision. 
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How then, such conflicts can be avoided | 


so .that each will proceed on its own 
proper course capable of satisfying its 
living and growth? The way is found in 
each making its own adjustment to arrive 
at a course that will fit into a grand 
total course representing coexistence: and 
side-by-side evolution and progress for 
all. The way of mutual assistance that 
is essential for this coexistence is desig- 
nated “jen” or All-in-One Love; and the 
process of adjustment required is desig- 
nated “chung” or Constant Mean. Thus 
in the Chung Yung, it is stated that “As 
the Mean or state of equilibrium and 
harmony is reached, Heaven and Earth 
are in position and myriad beings all 
enjoy life and its propagation.” 


_ 5. This “movement” (Asing) of con- 
stant adjustment (shih chung) sometimes 
has to take an upward direction, which 
is represented by the symbol of fire 
which has flames always going up. Some- 
times it has to take a downward direction, 
which is represented by the symbol of 
water, which possesses the nature of 
always going towards a lower level. Some- 

_times it has to take a spreading direction, 
which is represented by the symbol of 
wood which has the character of sending 
branches to all directions. Sometimes it 
has to take a shrinking direction, which 
is represented by the symbol of the metal, 
which is capable of crystalizing or con- 
tracting. Sometimes it has to move to- 
wards, or remain at, equilibrium, which is 
represented by the symbol of the earth, 
which poses the quality of evenness and 
stability. These five are designated the 
five movements (wu Asing). The five 
movements arranged together will form 
a sine curve. 


6. All beings, substance, and things. 


capable of being designated by a name 
are capable of being paired into twosomes 
within. which the one is possessed of 
opposite qualities in relation to the other. 
Thus the opposite qualities can always 
be represented by two symbols, yin (--) 
and yang (—), and the presence of yin 
and yang in opposition can be seen in 
such pairs as: heaven and earth, solidity 
and receptivity (kang and jou), movement 
and stability (tung and ching), old and 
young, substance and energy, etc. Al 
though one of the opposing two in a 
twosome grows or wanes, or prospers or 
decays always at the expense of or in 
counter-movement to the other, nonethe- 
less they always exist one at the side of 
the other or dependent upon the other. 
If one ceases. to exist, the other will not 
be able to exist independently. Thus it 
is said that a solitary yin will not live; 
a lone yang can never grow. Only one 
yin and one yang in pair will make life 
prosper. It is from the interplay of yin 
and yang that the Way (tao) emerges. 


7. Either party of the two opposing 
elements, in case of an extreme extension 
towards one direction, is capable of 
reaching the direction which the opposing 
element stands for. For example, if we 
turn left three consecutive times, we wind 
up facing right. If an object continues 
to fly towards the east, it will eventually 
land at the west of its starting point. 
Thus it is said that any extreme extension 
will reverse itself, or any extreme mis- 
fortune will bring about auspiciousness. 
In order to achieve multitudinousness of 
life (kuang sheng) and prolongation of life 
(ch’ang sheng), the way is to stay without 
any overreaching nor underdoing, or to 
seek to remain with the well-adjusted 
Mean (chung yung) all the time. 
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8. All. paired opposing elements, al- 
though coexistent with simultaneous 
presence, should be differentiated into 
two categories of relative importance, and 
be treated fundamental over peripheral, 
or primary over secondary. To seek the 
latter at the expense of the former will 
be harmful to life. 


9. The component element of a col- 
lective body (the many) is the unit body 
(the one). The two appear to be an 
opposing pair. but are actually in one 
uniform body, one the diminutive self 
of the other with difference only in size, 
and any separation will bring about the 
destruction of both. Thus it is said that 
the totality of human society (t’ien hsia) 
is rested. upon the basis composed of 
states, the state rests on the basis of 
families, the family rests on the basis of 
individuals, and the individual is the basic 
component unit of all. In the reverse 
order, the cultivation of the self by the 
individual is for the development of the 
family, to develop the family is to bring 
good government to the state, and to 
have peace, order and well-being in the 
state is to achieve overall freedom, equali- 
ty and prosperity in the whole human 
society (tien hsia). In this, there is no 
conflict between “the one” and “the 
many” in their course of development. 


10. The development from the Ulti- 
mate or Absolute Principle (t'ai chi) to 
the two opposing elements of yin and 
yang, on to the four manifestations (sze 
hsiang), on to the eight trigrams (pa kua), 
and finally on to the sixty-four hexagrams, 
is the course symbolizing a passageway 
potential of all possible variations and 
changing conditions’ that all beings in 
their life’s development from simplicity 
to complexity must pass through. This 
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designated course of symbolic essence is 
intended for providing man with hints 
and suggestions for ways to encounter 
all possible variations and changes in the 
course of life. 


2. Man Follows the Moral Excellence (fe) 
of Nature (Heaven and Earth) 
to Form His Orthodox Teachings of 
x Moral Excellence 


Based upon the above ten points of 
basic observations, mankind, in order to 
promote its own life and existence, should 
combine the “te” or moral excellence 
of Nature in its power of multiplication 
of life; with the “jen” or All-in-One Love 
that signifies the embracing of all Nature 
and myriad beings as one total Being; 
with the aggregate symbol of “ta kung” 
or all embracing “‘whole;” and follow the 
supreme course which guides all beings 
to live and coexist in togetherness, to 
lay the basis of the highest human moral. 
and ethical principles. Based upon this, 
man should then develop the “ch’eng” or 
“primal purity” which is born in him as 
the prime motive force of life; follow 
the course of Nature which he is born 
identified with (shuo hsing); and realize 
himself in the constant cultivation of this 
course (hsiu tao); so that he could achieve 
the functions of “ch’eng chi’ or self- 
fulfillment, which comprises of mind rec- 
tification (cheng hsin) and self-cultivation 
(hsiu shen); and “ch’eng wu” or fulfill- 
ment for ali, which means to develop in 
turn the family, the state, and the whole 
human society to bring about peace and 
well-being for all. And in this course of 
development, man should rely on “chung” 
or the Mean, which calls for neither 
overreaching nor underdoing, to bring 
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about the adjustment required by his 
movements or “Asing,” so that the perfect 
point of equilibrium will be arrived at 
and all life will find due satisfaction and 
progress. Thus the above four, ch’eng, 
jen, chung, and hsing, being the basic 
principles of life in Cosmos, should be 
followed by man in seeking his own life 
and coexistence with others. 


Yao Ti, the sage-ruler, patterned his 
government after the all-embracing Heav- 
en to achieve his greatness of well-being 
for all, and left for his successor the 
sage-ruler Shun Ti the teaching “Always 
observe the Mean” (yün chih chiieh 
chung), Shun Ti is renowned for his great 
filial piety, and he passed on to his 
successor, the Great Yü, the teaching of: 


“Man’s mind goes easily astray; while 
The Essence of Tao hidden aloft. 
Learn One-in-All and All-in-One 
And observe always constant Mean.” 
(jen hsin wei wei 
tao hsin wei wei 
wei ching wei i 
yün chih chüeh ‘chung’) 
And Yi, releasing the life force of 
primal-purity or ch’eng to give his all-out 
work and dedicating himself to the all- 
embracing whole at the expense of the 
unit self, he conquered the immense flood 
which had spread all over the land. King 
T’ang, the founder of Shang, also observed 
the Mean, and the Kings Wen and Wu 
of Chou practised the government of 
well-being for all, or the government of 
“jen,” to leave a model for all posterity. 
“The Duke of Chou, a man exalted in his 
achievements in both government and 
military affairs, held the frontiers secure 
against invasion by the barbarian peoples 
from without, practised the govern- 
ment of cultivation by rituals and music 


(li ytieh, or te chiao — cultivation to 
develop moral excellence) within, and laid 
the foundation for the unity and soli- 
darity of the nation for all posterity. 
Then came Confucius, the one in whom 
the cumulation of all teachings and cul- 
tures of the past found expression in an 
amalgamated grand total, in which the 
concepts of ch’eng, jen, chung and hsing 
became the center of teaching, which 
became the orthodox teaching of moral 
excellence (tao t’ung) for the Chinese 
people for the subsequent twenty-five 
centuries to come. His teachings also 
forged a national spirit of all-embracing 
broadness, unyielding solidity, well-adjust- 
ed tolerance and firm attachment to 
orthodox values (ta, kang, chung, cheng). 
This is the orthodox spirit bequeathed 
by the sages of the past, and it is this 
spirit that Dr. Sun Yat-sen had endeavored 
to give further development to. 


From the above we can understand 
that what is called the tao t’ung, or the 
orthodox teachings of moral excellence, 
is but the successive bequest to posterity, 
the Great Course (ta tao) or Prime Prin- 
ciple (ytian li), upon which the unit and 
total life of humanity depend, so that 
subsequent generations will know what 
to observe and follow. Confucius and 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen were both men of their 
times who took upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of propagating this Great 
Principle. From this linkage we come to 
understand why the Chinese culture can 
come down in an unbroken chain of 
transmission, while other cultures should 
suffer from sudden disruption and termi- 
nation. The reason is found in that the 
Chinese culture represents the prime prin- 
ciple upon which the life and existence 
of mankind is based, and while mankind 
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keeps going on seeking life and existence, 
the Chinese culture will keep on existing 
and propagating. The Chinese Communist 
regime tried to destroy Chinese cul- 
ture with their so called Cultural Revolu- 
tion. This is acting against the basic 
principle of human existence. It is like, 
as the Chinese saying goes, to hit a block 
of stone with an egg. That which is going 
to be destroyed is the egg and not the 
stone. Indeed if we take a general survey 
of their practices, they were moving 
further and further away from the human 
nature of primal-purity, or ch’eng; auto- 
cratic and discriminating without any all- 
embracing All-in-One Love, or jen; partial 
and extreme without any adjustment to 
harmony or chung, and wanton and 
excruciating without the least conformity 
to human propriety or li, In a word, it 
is totally divergent from the spirit of 
Chinese culture; and as it is against life, 
it will not be suffered to live. Chinese 
culture, besides centering on the life and 
existence of man, goes further to seek 
man’s improved life, multitudinous life 
and prolonged life. It is because of this 
spirit that China is able to come to have 
seven hundred million people in one 
family, and to maintain a glorious history 
of five thousand: years without break. 
The Chinese culture also emphasizes dif- 
ferentiation of the fundamental from the 
‘peripheral, or the primary from the sec- 
ondary. The fundamental is to be held 
firm and never let go; while the peripheral 
will be given only divided notice and 
never allowed to take precedence over 
the fundamental. This is one of its strong 
points. With regard to paired elements 
in relative opposition to each other, 
Chinese culture often takes interest in 
both, assigning importance to each relative 
to adjustments made according to condit- 
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ions dictated by time and space, so 
that no excess will be committed lest it 
might bring in adverse results. This is 
another strong point. Following such 
directions, Chinese culture gives higher 
emphasis to man or humanity, and its 
chief contributions and achievements are 
geared towards this end, with the result 
that a negligence in material development 
gradually set in. But in earlier periods 
inventions and discoveries were plentiful; 
the sages did not mean “to ignore the 
material side. It was taught that “only 
the one who has realized fully his primal- 
purity can make himself follow his own 
nature all the way. When one follows 
his own nature all the way, he is capable 
to lead others to follow their nature all 
the way. When one can lead other men 
to follow their nature all the way, he can 
make other beings and the physical world 
to follow their nature all the way ...” 
It is also said that “realization of primal- 
purity (ch’eng i) and restoration of the 
original mind (cheng hsin)” begin with 
“the study of the myriad things (ke wu). ” 
It is also found in the Nine Principles 
dealing with the development of the state 
and the whole human society, that one 
of them is titled “to encouarge congrega- 
tion of craftsmen.” This is intended for 
the realization of “plentifuiness of goods 
and wealth,” which shows the teaching 
emphasizes both spiritual and material 
sides of the well-being of a state or society 
without any total disregard of the material 
side. It is a pity that such teachings were 
overlooked, and the Chinese culture suf- 
fered the result of staying put with its 
emphasis wholly on making men give all 
from their nature, without going one step 
further to make the material world give 
all from its nature. This made China fall 
back two hundred years in comparison 
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with the Western world in the develop- 
ment of natural sciences, and the poverty 
and weakness of China today is its natural 
consequence. In the opinion of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, the spiritual work of making 
men give all from their nature will have 
to be built from its basic steps, but the 
study of the physical world to make it 
give all from its nature can be picked up 
from the level where the Western world 
is working at right now and we can catch 
up with them readily. This is the aim of 
the Cultural Renaissance Movement cur- 
rently promoted in Taiwan. 


3. To Begin With Foundation-Laying: 
to Build Man Upon the Four Basic 
Principles of 
Ch’eng, Jen, Chung and Hsing 


Since Chinese culture concentrates its 
quest on how man can best live and co- 
exist, the following problems are therefore 
the first to be studied and answered: | 


_ 1. How are human relationships to 
be classified? How is each category of 
relationship to be kept in proper order 
and sustained? 


Answer: They can be classified into 
five categories, which are designated as 
the five relationships (wu lun), or human 
relationships (jen lun), or the five all- 
reaching moral principles (wu ta tao), 
They are: (1) parents with sons and 
daughters; (2) elder brothers and sisters 
with young brothers and sisters; (3) hus- 
band with wife; (4) leaders in government 
and society with their subordinates (chitin 
and ch’en); and (5) friends with friends. 
Correct relationship can be properly main- 
tained in each category by conforming to 
the following guiding principles for each: 


(1) parents- kindness, children-filial piety;. 


(2) elder brothers and sisters - kind broth- 
er-love, younger brothers and sisters - re- 
spectful brother-love; (3) husband and 
wife- harmony; (4)  chiin - benignity, 
ch’en - reverence; (5) friends - fidelity. 
These are the so-called ethical principles 
(lun li), 


2. What is. the basis upon which man 
and man can live together and coexist? 


Answer: If everyone would exercise 
love, understanding and assistance, then 
there will be mutual love (jen), mutual 
understanding (chih or wisdom), and 
mutual assistance (vung or courage). Jen 
or All-in-One Love forms the center of 
the three. The three are designated as 
the three basic virtues (san ta te). 


If we combine the five moral princi- 
ples (wu ta tao) with the three virtues 
(san ta te), we readily find the meaning 
of the term fao te or morality or moral 
excellence. The definition of tao te or 
moral excellence is that “moral excellence 
is the prime principle and its functioning 
(or grand concourse and its use) based 
upon which men live together and co- 
exist.” Mankind can live and propagate 
if it follows this course. It will perish if 
it deviates from it. It is thus said that 
“if moral excellence is kept man will not 
perish.” This is the basic explanation 
why Chinese culture centers on morality 
and ethics. On moral excellence hang the 
success or failure of the individual, the 
prosperity or decline of a family, and 
the rise or fall of a nation. The Chinese 
concept of the difference between man 
and animal is that man can develop 
moral teachings, illustrate moral excel- 
lence, and esteem the virtues of jen or 
All-in-One Love and i or righteousness. 
Thus religious teaching is inculcated 
through secular education, and moral 
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cultivation does not need religion to be 
effective. l 


3. Now that we see moral excellence 
is centered in jen or All-in-One Love, 
where then does the practical cultivation 
of this begin? 

Answer: The practical cultivation 
should go from minor towards major 
objectives and from the immediate to- 
wards the distant. Thus the starting point 
should be the cultivation of “hsiao t'i,” 
or filial piety and brother-love. It is said 
in the Analects: “The superior man (chiin 
tze) concentrates on the fundamental; 
when the fundamental is established, ways 
or principles (tao) will be derived. For 
the virtue of jen or All-in-One Love, the 
fundamental is ksiao and t'i, filial piety 
and brother-love.” Thus Chinese culture 
gives the highest place to family, and 
esteems the virtues of filial piety and 
brother-love. The order in its concept of 
moral excellence is: from the love of your 
relatives (ch’in ch’in) proceed to the love 
of other men (jen min); from the love 
of all men, proceed to the love of all na- 
ture (ai wu). Thus it is necessary to start 
with establishing the fundamental. When 
the fundamental is established, there will 
be no more worries of messing up the 
order and putting secondaries before the 
primary. 


4. The realization of living together 
and coexisting depends upon all parties 
concerned. Yet the first step should 
evidently be that each does his own part 
to cultivate himself to the utmost, that 
is, to the highest potential for coexist- 
ence. How is it then, that the three all- 
pervading virtues of wisdom, humanity 
(Al-in-One Love) and courage (chih, jen 
and yung) can be practically cultivated? 
Or, in other words, how to take as an 


initial step the cultivation of oneself into 
a perfect man? 


Answer: The step to take is the realiza- 
tion or restoration of primal-purity or 
ch’eng. With primal-purity there will be 
no more artificiality. With primal-purity 
there will be natural attachment to good- 
ness and tenacious resistence to departure 
from that which is good. With primal- 
purity, which is the primary motive force 
of life, there will be the impetus to 
action, to move forward for self-better- 
ment without cessation or giving up. With 
primal-purity, the road is clear for the 
fulfillment of self (ch’eng chi) and then 
onto fulfillment for all (ch’eng wu). Thus, 
restoration of primal-purity (ch’eng i) is 
the premise of self-cultivation (hsiu shen). 
Without primal-purity there will disappear 
the existence of everything. (Primal- 
purity envisages the initiation and termi- 
nation of all things. Without primal- 
purity all things do not appear.) When 
a man has restored his inborn purity and 
uncontaminated mind (ch’eng i and cheng 
hsin), his self-cultivation is automatically 
achieved. With accomplished self-cultiva- 
tion, one can at the least attain the status 
of a superior man (chiin tze), or at the 
maximum a sage (sheng hsien). This is 
what is meant by the fulfillment of self 
(ch’eng chi). From this, with one’s self 
imbued with moral excellence and wis- 
dom, one can proceed to fully develop 
his family (ch’i chia) on to bringing good 
government to the state (chih kuo) and 
finally on to bringing peace and prosperity 
to the whole human society (ping t’ien 
hsia, or wang t’ien hsia). This is what is 
meant by the fulfillment for all (ch’eng 
wu). This is the concept of “sagely 
wisdom inside and kingly leadership out- 
side” (nei sheng wai wang), which should 
be the highest or most ambitious aim of 
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life for every man. Every man should 
uphold this ideal and seek its realization 
by the persistent force of primal-purity 
or ch’eng (or faith) which by nature 
attaches itself tenaciously to that which 
is good. 1 identify here ch’eng with faith 
on the basis that all passages on ch’eng 
in the Chung Yung correspond or are 
synonymous to passages in the Christian 
Bible on faith in God. 


5. Between men there should be mu- 
tual understanding and mutual love. But 
in this coexistence there are bound to 
be problems or conflicts, here and there, 
now and then, this and that, that have 
to be solved.. What are the principles based 
upon which these problems can be-solved? 


Answer: The solution must be to the 
satisfaction of all parties, without any 
partiality to any side. Impartiality in- 
dicates the Mean, or chung. Thus “chung” 
is the highest guiding principle based 
upon which all conflicts or problems 
between parties should be solved and 
settled. “Chung” means the way dictated 
by reason, guiding a solution, without 
any overreaching or underacting, to be 
arriving at a point that is just right. Thus 
Chinese culture gives the highest credit 
to the doctrine of the Mean, and abhors 
extremes, as the J Ching, or the Book of 
Change, has taught that any extreme will 
bring about the reverse of the desired 
direction.’ To expect or desire the greatest 
or longest life or existence of anything, 
the way to achieve it is to follow the 
doctrine of the Mean. Thus the principle 
of “chung” or “chung yung” is designated 
s “the great fundamental (ta pen) gov- 
erning all in Nature.” 


6. About “hsing,” movement or ac- 


tion: Full restoration of primal-purity 
(ch’eng), the prime motive force of life, 


brings in its sequence unceasing movement 
towards betterment. To approach jen, or 
All-in-One Love, constant movement is 
demanded. To know where the Mean or 
equilibrium lies, one has to know first the 
two extremes. But to arrive at the Mean 
requires adjustment, which is movement. 
Thus -in order to attain, consummate, 
execute, construct, perform, or carry out 
anything, the prerequisite is movement 
or action. 


To sum up, Chinese culture is a 
humanistic culture. Moral excellence, cen- 
tered in jen and i, or All-in-One Love and 
righteousness, is its basis. It requires that 
every man be made possess the follow- 
ing four top indispensable requisites: 

(1) Primal-purity or ch’eng for self- 
guidance (to be able to attach evar to 
that which is good); 

(2) All-in-One Love or jen for guiding 
him in his relationship to other men; 

(3) Constant adjustment to the Mean 
or chung to guide him in his handling of 
affairs or solution of problems; and 

(4) Movement or Asing to guide him 
to achieve his work or career. 


Only when all men are equipped with 
these four guiding principles that between 
man and man there will be mutual respect 
for their differences and mutual love for 
their similarities, so that all will march 
hand in hand toward the highest ideal 
personality goal that they are dedicated 
to achieve — a goal “the broadness and 
weightiness of which only the Earth can 
symbolize, the nobleness and brightness 
of which only Heaven can symbolize, and 
the permanent value and boundless devel- 
opment of which are equaled only by the 
infinity of space and time.” Absorbing 
minor differences, they will arrive at | 
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agreement in a grand cosmopolitan whole, 
with harmony and equality for all. Every- 
body is emerged in a sea of love, and 
none can escape from the influence that 
will eventually make him one of them 
all. Thus the foundation of peaceful co- 
existence is founded, upon which no 
Selfish individualism can survive, and all 
selfish materialism will disappear. The 
purpose of life is noble and clear: self- 
cultivation is meant for the development 
of the family; development of the family 
is meant for good government for the 
nation, and good government for the 
nation is meant for bringing peace, equali- 
ty and prosperity to the whole human 
society. Thus the responsibility a man 
is to shoulder is made manifest, and the 
direction his efforts should be dedicated 
to is unmistakable. Thus the well-being 
of all mankind, the peace of the whole 
world, can only be achieved by the spread 
of the spirit of the Chinese culture which 


has enveloped in it this very goal all the - 


way. It is a common conviction that 
whatever is truth is bound to survive; 
and whoever saves others will be saved 
himself. The above presented are the 
most salient strong points of the Chinese 
culture, and it is the mission of all of us 
today that they be propagated far and 
wide in order to save mankind from its 
present scourge. 


Finally, it is relevant to point out 
that Chinese culture has indicated that 
moral excellence is the fundamental, and 
material wealth the peripheral or non- 
essential. It is said that if this is reversed, 
conflict of interest will divide people and 
bring about plunder, ravages and war. 
Thus craving for material wealth is the 
cause of all fights and killings, and is in 
no way the means to solve the problems 
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of human existence. This is a timely 
warning to the nations which are now 
knee deep in capitalistic development, in 
which the weaknesses displayed are quite 
evident to the eyes of all observers today. 
It is also indicated by Chinese culture 
that moral excellence is fundamental and 
power is non-essential. It is said that 
power will overcome others but its super- 
iority will only be accepted with reluc- 
tance for it is only in terms of power; 
but if it is moral excellence that over- 
comes, it is a superiority unresented but 
accepted with sincerity and willingness. 
Power will hold its sway for a time, but 
it will not last long. Chinese leaders in 
the past had taken this to heart and had 
declared for the kingly way of government 
and discarded the overlords’ way which 
champions conquest and domination by 
power. For the multiplication and pro- 
longation of the life of mankind, it is 
indeed a mistaken policy to rely on any 
category of power for the domination of 
men. This is a sincere warning to the 
nations that are Communist Powers today. 
The basis of the Mainland Chinese Com- 
munist regime today is built upon 
nothing but power. Its inevitable collapse 
in the future will indeed provide a strong 
evidence to verify what I have just said. 
It is only moral excellence that will per- 
suade the strong to support the weak, the 
wise to assist the dull, the rich to help out 
the poor, so that all inequalities are thus 
made to level off gradually towards equali- 
ty. Only in this way peaceful coexistence 
will be assured, for inequality is the cause 
of all conflicts and war. Any nation ` 
which is formed by a congregation of 
people possessed of the teachings of the 
four cardinal principles of ch’eng, jen, 
chung and khsing, will be a nation that is 
broad-minded and all-embracing, endowed 
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with the force of primal-purity capable 
of influencing not only all men but also 
the physical world, possessed with the 
All-in-One Love to have love for all men, 
knows the golden Mean to avoid ‘excess 
and keep impartiality, moves forward for 
the betterment of itself without cease, 
and the last but not least, keeps friendly 
relations with its neighbors for the realiza- 
tion of universal harmony and coexis- 
_ tence. Such a nation is undoubtedly 
destined to enjoy an unending long life 
with periodic rejuvenation and reinvigora- 
tion to serve as a permanent indispensable 
influence to the whole human society. 


4. Only With a Moral and Ethical 
Basis Can Democracy and 
Science Be a Blessing 
to Mankind 


It is our conviction that any culture 
based upon moral and ethical prepon- 
derance is like a house built on firm 
foundations. It has stability and will not 
crumble. It might not be pretty; but can 
be remodeled. On the other hand, any 
culture based upon material wealth or 
power is like a house built on sand. It is 
liable to: fall to pieces anytime. Once its 
religious faith lost ground, all moral and 
ethical values will be without supporting 
framework and the disintegration will 
come even sooner. The present Cultural 
Renaissance Movement in Taiwan is aimed 
at: refurbishing the firm moral ethical 


basis of the Chinese culture and putting 
additional work on it to improve its 


_ stability, and at the same time using 


democracy and science as new material 
to remodel or rebuild the house to add 
to its beauty and usefulness. We believe 
that all friends of China who are aware 
of the contributions Chinese culture has 
made towards human society in the past 
and are therefore eager to see this contri- 
bution redoubled in the future due to the 
present movement, will no doubt be very 
enthusiastic about our undertaking and 
wish it speedy success. It is our sincere 
hope that not only overseas Chinese and 
our students studying abroad will join 
hands to enhance the effort dedicated to 
this work, but that our Western friends 
will also lend timely assistance to it. For 
where the Chinese culture is, there is 
China. Even more so, where the govern- 
ment and people who represent and sup- 
port the Chinese culture are, there is 
China, International power politics might 
say otherwise, but we are going to stick 
to our claim and do all we can, give all 
we have, to the end of our lives, to justify 
it. We believe that our work will not 
only help the cause of China, but that it 
will help the world community even 
more. For we feel that right now the 
world needs ‘China more than China needs 
the world, in the sense of maintaining 
international righteousness and justice, in 
the sense of sustaining human moral 
values, and in the sense of dedication to 
cultural refinement and development. 
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Reflections on Asian Culture 


—On Confucianism— 


Seiichi Uno 


It is necessary, first of all, to define 
the geographical area of Asia before going 
into deliberations on Asian culture. There 
are two concepts concerning Asia: one 
includes. both what are known as South- 
east Asia and East Asia, while the other 
restricts itself to the area excluding South- 
east Asia, that is, continental China, the 
Korean peninsula and Japan. 


The spiritual culture common to Asia 
in the wider sense would probably be 
based on Buddhism, but the influence of 
Confucianism and other forms of culture 
based on Chinese “characters” (ideograms) 
is most prevalent ‘in East Asia although 
Buddhist influence cannot be altogether 
denied. Since I am a student of the 
teachings of Confucius and know very 
little about Buddhism, I shall likewise 
confine my deliberations. 


There are political circumstances on 
the continent as well as on the peninsula 
which make the situation difficult, but I 
believe that the people on the continent 
with their thousands of years of tradition 
will not easily be swayed by the influence 
of two or three decades of oppression, 
and that the traditional culture will still 


remain the basis of the life of the people. 
But one cannot unconditionally recognize 
that they are still in the same cultural 
sphere since the government based on 
Marxist-Leninist theory is exercising its 
authoritative powers and is even changing 
the traditional Chinese “characters.” Un- 
fortunately the same trend is also seen 
on the Korean peninsula. In the north 
which is under a Communist regime, they 
have done away with the Chinese “‘charac- 
ters” and are using Hangeul (the Korean 
alphabet created in 1446), and although 
the tradition must still remain in the 
hearts of the people, we cannot easily 
say that they are in a common cultural 
sphere with ourselves. These facts limit 
the area which can be said to be of a 
common culture to Japan, Taiwan and 
South Korea. l 


First of all, let us consider the Chinese 
“characters.” They are the invention of 
the Chinese people and date back to 
somewhere between the 15-16 centuries 
B. C. These “characters” were inscribed 
on tortoise shells and on the shoulder- 
bones of animals such as cattle and sheep 
used for fortune-telling. 
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A scholar named Liu T’ieh-yiin dis- 
covered these early forms of the Chinese 
“characters” quite accidentally in 1899. 
There were many “characters” which 
were difficult to decipher at first — there 
are still some that are not understood to 
this day, which shows how greatly the 
forms have changed, yet it is evident that 
the “characters” being used -today belong 
to a continuous system of writing. The 
forms of the “characters” in use today 
were established towards the end of the 
3rd century B. C. 


These “characters” were the basis of 
a culture common to the people not only 
on the Continent but throughout the area 
of .Asia we have defined. It is important 
to note that these “characters” served 
as a medium connecting different tribes 
and languages in somewhat the same 
manner as Esperanto. Although the pro- 
nunciation differed according to the 
different tribes, the written language 
served for recording and communication. 
It may not have been the only factor but 
it was definitely an important one which 
enabled that vast area of various peoples 
to be identified by one common culture. 
It is interesting to compare this with the 
situation which existed in Europe, a 
comparatively small area. Because of the 
formation of an united cultural sphere, 
which lasted for many thousands of years, 
Chinese culture was able to influence the 
whole of Asia we speak of. 


It is natural that the function of the 
Chinese “characters” was focussed on the 
needs of the Chinese people; nevertheless 
they were adopted by Japan and Korea, 
each with their own respective language 
background and people. At first both the 
Japanese and the Koreans accepted the 
original Chinese sentence construction but 
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eventually adopted the “characters” and 
used them in the context of their own 
languages. In Korea, the Chinese “charac- 
ters” were used in their original, sense, 
but in Japan they had Japanese readings 
(kun) attached to them, besides being 
used partly as phonetic letters (Manyo- 
Gana). Usually when foreign letters are 
introduced into a language they are used 
phonetically (the European alphabet be- 
longs to this category), but this method of 
attaching a special reading is rather 
unique. This is a case of special charac- 
teristics developing within one common 
cultural sphere. 


Next I would like to proceed to Con- 
fucianism. This was developed out of the 
teachings of Confucius (552-479 B. C.). 
He stresses the importance of Li,*which 
emphasizes the values of traditional cus- 
toms, regulations, systems and rituals, as 
well as Jen” Jen stands for human virtue, 
but Confucius himself did not define it 
clearly and this has led to various in- 
terpretations. Many scholars try to ex- 
plain it in the context of love, care and 
perseverance. I agree that all these virtues 
are included in Jen, but none alone can 
represent what Jen stands for, however 
important each virtue may be. Confucius 
starts with the natural feelings inherent 


‘in man and by purifying and elevating 


them, he hopes that man may attain the 
state of a true human being, an ideal 
man, whom he calls “man of Jen.” Jen 
was the embodiment of all virtues in- 
tegrated together. 


Though it is difficult to define Jen in 
a word, Mencius referred to it in the 
words ‘Jen is humanity,” a statement 
which I endorse. Humanity here repre- 
sents the character that befits a human 
being, the man that ought to be, the ideal 
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man, though it is not unrelated to existing 
human beings. 


The reason behind the ideas expressed 
by Confucius regarding man as given 
above is that he had come to believe that 
man should be freed from the ancient 
belief of relying solely on “heaven,” or 
the gods, and act according to his own 
will and, as a natural consequence, be 
responsible for the results. Though it is 
possible to mention other scholars who 
preceded Confucius in conceiving such 
ideas, he was the first man to establish 
them. I must hasten to add that Con- 
fucius did not negate his faith in heaven 
or in the gods. He held due respect for 
the idea of accepting T ’ien-ming (heavenly 
orders, or one’s mission bestowed by 
heaven). Yet he declared the importance 
of one’s efforts to better oneself and to 
take responsibility. It-is in this respect 
“that I think one can refer to his philosophy 
as embodying “humanism.” The idea 
of respecting Li, as mentioned earlier, is 
also based on the attitude of attaching 
much importance on the activities and 
efforts of man and therefore it is part of 
his philosophy of “‘human-ism.” 


Since Confucius considered man as 
the basis of his philosophy, studies on 
Hsing (the real nature of man)—what is 
the fundamental character of man? —con- 
tinued for over one thousand years. It is 
well to note that apart from Confucian 
scholars, no one has attempted to clarify 
what Hsing’is, which helps to explain the 
need to understand the basic philosophy 
of Confucius, which is Jen, as I have done. 

While probing into the fundamental 
character of man, it is likewise important 
to note the various ideas on man as he 


is. The Tao-chia*school or Taoism, which . 


is in contrast to the teachings of Con- 


fucius, adheres to the idea that all crea- 
tures are equal, the human being is one 
among thousands of creatures, but Con- 
fucius defines the human being as the 
highest and worthiest of all creatures. 
Confucianism recognizes the value of 
human dignity, but at the same time 
stresses the fact that man cannot live by 
himself; he lives as a member of a family, 
of a nation, and of society. Therefore, 
Jen-lin -the right conduct towards one’s 
fellow-men —is considered to be of the 
utmost importance. Jen and Li are the 
two principles by which such conduct 
can be attained; on the spiritual side it 
is Jen, the numerous virtues of man, and 
on the side of formality it is Zi which 
prescribes in detail all forms of action. 
Changes naturally occur with the changing 
times, and formalities would necessarily 
change accordingly, but the basic spirit 
that underlies human society seems to 
be unchanging. 


I believe that one cannot deny the 
fact that Confucianism is the common 
cultural heritage of this part of Asia. Of 
course I realize the differences that existed 
between Korea and Japan in their under- 
standing of the teachings when they were 
introduced, and also the differences in 
their influence on modern Korea and 
Japan. The situation in regard to the 
influence of the teachings must also differ 
in the Republic of China when compared 
to that of centuries or even decades ago. 
Since I am not aware of the situations 
in these other two countries, I will only 
state the situation in Japan. Confucianism 
was introduced to Japan over one thou- 
sand years ago, but it was in the early 
17th century, in the Yedo period, that its 
influence began to be felt greatly among 
the people. The Meiji restoration (1868) 
brought about the rapid westernization 
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of the country which weakened the hold 
of traditional culture, but the Imperial 
Rescript on Education, based on Con- 
fucian morals, was issued in 1890 and 
became the basis of education, thus help- 
ing to maintain the spiritual heritage of 
Japan. Following the deféat of Japan, 
it was the policy of the occupation forces 
to abolish this guideline to education. No 
guiding principles were put in its place, 
while the Teachers’ Union was organized 
to replace the former Education Associa- 
tion of Japan. The newly organized 
Teachers’ Union eventually came to be led 
by leftist elements, which had its effect 
on education. The so-called progressive 
people knew very little about Confucian- 
ism, or, even if they did know, deliberately 
attacked it as nothing but reactionary 
feudalistic thinking. Consequently among 
the younger generation there is very little 
understanding of Confucianism. 


Notes: "Li 
*Jen 
*Tien-ming 
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Nevertheless at the many mausoleums 
dedicated to Confucius at Yushima in 
Tokyo and elsewhere throughout Japan, 
services are held regularly every year 
attended by good crowds. It should be 
noted that the mausoleum in Mito, de- 
stroyed during the war, was rebuilt in 
1971 in its original form. Recently many 
Chinese classics, not only the teachings of 
Confucius, are being published with ex- - 
planatory notes or translations and are 
enjoying a wide circulation, which is a 
proof that such ideas have deep roots in 


the hearts of the Japanese. It is‘my firm 


conviction that the teachings of Con- 
fucius will continue to live in the heart 
of man since they are based on an under- 
standing of the fundamental character of 
man. True peace in the world may yet 
come when these ideas -permeate the 
minds of people in the world at large and 
are not confined only to this part of Asia. 
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- When I stand following the waves 


Running faster than the waves, 


My mind is bluer than the sea. 


(From Kim Kwang-gyun’s 
“Together With the Sea” — 1947) 
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The Mao Kung Ting and the San P’an 


Na Chih-liang 


It is widely recognized that the Mao 
Kung Ting and the San P’an are national 
treasures. A great number of both Chinese 


and foreign scholars wish to understand ` 


the historical circumstances surrounding 
these two vessels, hence this simple in- 
troduction to their backgrounds. 


MAO KUNG TING 


Among existing ting vessels, the Mao 
Kung Ting bears the longest inscription 
and has thus caught the world’s attention; 
however, it suffers from the question of 
authenticity.. Before we discuss the Mao 
Kung Ting, we must first settle its au- 
thenticity, for if it is a forgery, then why 
should we waste the time to study it? 


One of the scholars advocating that 


the Mao Kung Ting was spurious was. 


Chang Chih-tung (RWM) of the late 
Ch’ing. Jung Keng (Bt), in Shang Chou 
i-ch’i tung" kao (ERREZ), even 
quotes Chang Chih-tung from Kuang-ya 
tang lun chin-shih cha (REZAR GAL): 
“Yesterday I saw Mr. Ch’en’s rubbing 
of the Mao Kung Ting, which is a fake. 
Why is this? One, there are incorrect 


characters in the text; two, the phrasing 
is confusing; three, the context is mean- 
ingless. For instance, the character hstian 
of hsiian yi (ZK ) was mistakenly written 
as (US), which really is Asin (>). Fa 
(R) is mistakenly written for sui (2). 
The phrase #&—i is also found in Chi 
ku kuan shih (HR): there isa.. 

ting (the name is forgotten), inscription 
of which contains the phrase “#iMei—” 
(the last: two characters are reversed). 
Below the character ei there is an extra 
horizontal stroke, which is similar in the 


- other example; also above the character 


(ei), the character (— ) is mistaken. As- 
sorted phrases from the Shih Ching and 
Shu Ching, such ask > HE > PRISE > FETS 
RE > Sikh > SRBC all are meaningless 
and confusing. Even within as many as 
five hundred words, there is no mention 
of occasion, place or person, but just 
empty words, a situation unprecedented 
in such ancient texts; this is what Messrs. 
Mei and Yen observed about mistaken 
ancient characters in Shang Shu, that the 
text was meaningless. It is a great shame 
that Mr. Chen spent one thousand chin 
to buy a fake ting! ” 
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Chang Chih-tung criticized Ch’en 
Chieh-ch’i (Bri), the owner of the Mao 
Kung Ting, for having paid one thousand 
chin to buy a counterfeit ting. In 1936, 
Wei Chi-hsien (4) specifically stated 
in Chung-kuo k’ao-ku-hstieh shih (HH 
Shae) that the Mao Kung Ting was 
forged by Ch’en Chieh-ch’i: 

“Ch’en Chieh-ch’i gathered a group 
of skilled carvers in his factory to forge 
the Mao Kung Ting. If we closely thumb 
through a facsimile of Ch’en Chieh-ch’i’s 
P’u Studio letters, we can discover that 
by approximately 1840 there was no 
mention of the Mao Kung Ting in his 
correspondence, probably because it was 
around that date that he pretended to 
buy this bronze vessel, and to claim that 
it had come to Peiping from Ch’i-shan. 
Actually in his correspondence he never 
mentioned this bronze! ” 


In 1965, an Australian scholar of 
Chinese bronzes, Dr. Noel Barnard, pub- 
lished an article entitled “Chou China: A 
Review of the Third Volume of Cheng 
Te-k’un’s Archaeology in China” in Monu- 
menta Serica, Vol. XXIV (1965), in which 
he presented his opinions in careful detail 
and decided that Mao Kung Ting was a 


modern forgery. His arguments can be 


generally divided into the following nine 
points: - 

1. In the inscription, the “name-title 
combination fu-yin (32/8) is an impossible 
one,” because he reasons that “the char- 
acter fu can be followed only by a cyclical 
character (t’ien-kan (AF) series) and then 
the combination refers only to a deceased 
person.” He concludes by saying that 


“the compiler of the Mao Kung Ting’ 


inscription was ignorant of this usage.” 


2. In the first half of the inscription 
there are phrases plagiarized from the 
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‘Wen-hou chih ming’ (Kiki) chapter 
of the Shu Ching and from the Shih p’ei 
kuei (43/8); in addition, there exists 
incorrect character usage. 

3. This ting is a forgery made by 
Ch’en Chieh-ch’i- 

4. Remaining on the body of the | 
vessel are pin-holes caused by gas bubbles 
during the casting process, giving the im- 
pression of coarse inferior casting tech- 
niques. 


5. At the rear edge of each leg where 
it joins to the lower body of the vessel 
there remains a ribbon of “second pour” 
metal; this low quality of casting methods 
is also very evident here. When the outer 
molds were removed, “one can imagine 
how amateurish the cast must have ap- 
peared.” 


6. The handles of the vessel project 
inwards and, extending some distance 
downwards from the vessel mouth, merge 
with the inner wall surface. This feature, 
never seen before, is not readily discernible 
in photographs of the bronze vessel. 


7. On the rear surface of each leg are 
“rilievo graphs” of unknown function or 
significance. 

8. In the “inter-leg core area” are 
two parallel rilievo lines running from 
leg to leg and forming a triangular pattern. 
“This peculiar feature is a misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the vessel designer. 
Not only has he created a further unique 
feature to grace the Mao Kung Ting, but 
he has not recognized the original func- 
tional significance of the feature as often 
manifested in the normal and correct 
form.” 

9. The character does not conform 
with the “principle of constancy of char- 
acter structures.” This type of inconstan- 
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cy is completely absent in- “‘properly at- 
tested” Shang and Chou inscriptions. 


There have been others who ques- 
tioned the authenticity of the Mao Kung 
Ting, but we only look at these three 
opinions. Chang Chih-tung had never 
even seen the Mao Kung Ting, but based 
his judgment on rubbings of the inscrip- 
tion. For example, he observed that the 
hstian character of hsiian yi is mistakenly 
written, but is in fact the character for 
hsin (ù). In actuality, the character Ws 
is & ; as Kao Hung-chin in Mao Kung 
Ting Chi Shih (EARNER) wrote: “The 
bottom of a ts’ung (onion) is bulbous 
(commonly called the white bulb of an 
onion). This character is used here to 
describe the color green. There are other 
comparable examples. This meaningless 
expression contributes nothing to the con- 
text. Wei Chii-hsien remarked that “‘by 
approximately 1840 there was no mention 
of the Mao Kung Ting in his correspond- 
ence” to prove that “probably ... it was 
around that date that he pretended to 
buy this bronze vessel;” this argument 
is questionable, because in 1840 Ch’en 
Chieh-ch’i was only 28 years old (sui), 
and the Mao Kung Ting was not excavated 
until 1843. It was then only in 1852 
that Ch’en purchased the Mao Kung Ting, 
so how could one expect to find mention 
of the Mao Kung Ting in Ch’en’s private 
correspondence as early as 1840? There 
is value in examining Dr. Barnard’s ideas. 
My good friend Mr. Chang Kuang-yiian 
(33638) wrote an article, “Mao Kung Ting 


— A Major Western Chou Period Bronze- 


Vessel” in rebuttal to Barnard’s opinions 
(see National Palace Museum Quarterly 
Vol. VII no. 2), as briefly outlined below: 


l. The expressions “fu shih” (AREH) 
or “fu iho” (KKM) in Shang Shu are 


mostly seen as greetings after “wang 
yüeh” (EH) or “wang jo yiieh” (#8); 
the respectful address fu-vin found in the 
Mao Kung Ting inscription is exactly the 
same, proving sufficiently that this type 
of fu-yin title already existed in the 
Shang and Chou periods, and can be his- 
torically documented. 


2. Barnard believes that “there are 
some questionable short phrases to be 
found in the inscription,” and thereby 
believes that there is ‘‘direct copying from 
the ‘Wen-hou-chih-ming’ Chapter of the 
Shu-ching and the Shih P’ei Kuei inscrip- 
tion in the first half of the Mao Kung 
Ting.” Such short phrases as “wang jo 
yüeh” (EF), “wang yüeh” (EH), “yü 
hsiao tse” (ANA), “pi hsien wen wu” 
(ZEXA ) and other short polite phrases 
were actually expressions commonly used 
by Chou rulers in presenting gifts or 
writing notes. Thus because we can prove 
the usage of these titles during the same 
period, we can conclusively authenticate 
documents or objects from the same 
period. 


3. The question of forgery has already 
been discussed above. Letters of the P’u 
Studio dated around 1840 contain no 
word of the Mao Kung Ting; that this 


“would “prove” that Ch’en Chieh-ch’i was 


manufacturing a counterfeit Mao Kung 
Ting at this time is not a convincing argu- 
ment. 

4. The formation of air bubbles is 
caused in ancient bronzes by not slightly 
heating the mold sections before pouring 
in the metal. If based on these surface 
air bubbles and scars of repair one can 
claim the spuriousness of the Mao Kung 
Ting, then one might ask why the forgers 
did not effortlessly conceal these defects 
with simulated rust? The rustic and coarse 
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appearance of the present Mao Kung Ting 
is just the best proof that the ting is not 
a fake. 


5. The lines of molding on the base 
of the vessel were made when the mold 
was removed after casting the ting body: 
this process naturally leaves markings, 
only some of which are ground away, 
others are left in their original state. 

6. There is nothing unusual about 
the lower portion of the vessel’s handles 
which project downwards into the body; 
gradually merging with the wall rim. The 
handles are intended to be used and to 
support the weight of a heavy vessel, 
therefore extending them into the wall 
of the vessel only increases their strength. 
In the Palace Museum’s bronze collection 
there are a number of examples of this 
type. 

7. The craftsman who cast the Mao 
Kung Ting, because of his interest in 
detail, casually incised some additional 
simple symbols on the bottom of the 
mold, thus it is obvious why these lines 
would not conform to standard forms. 


8. The joint lines on the vessel were 
caused by several pieces of outer molding. 
After the bronze was cast, naturally 
various forms of scars along the joints 
remained. On the underside of the Mao 
Kung Ting there remains a coarse trian- 
gular pattern from the casting in a 4-piece 
outer mold. In addition, there is a double 
incised triangular design on the bottom; 
this is completely in accordance with 
ancient practice and is neither a mistake 
nor an unusual occurrence. If we compare 
the underside of the Mao Kung Ting with 
those of other vessels from the same 
period, such as the Yung Tzo Mu I Ting 
(FEE), Ch’en Sheng He Ting (RÆ 
fe), and Sung Ting (H), it is clear 
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that their joint lines and underside pattern 
are similar. 


9. With regard to the “‘structure” of 
ancient Chinese script, there are indeed 
minor changes in the characters, yet they 
still do not deviate from character stand- 
ards. It is necessary only that the form 
of the characters does not change, for 
in terms of the stroke structure, one 
stroke more or less makes small difference. 


1. HISTORY 


The Mao Kung Ting was excavated in 
1843 in the Ch’i-shan (itl) district of 
Shensi province. At that time an antique 
dealer named Su I-nien (Æ) acquired 
it. In 1852 he took it to the capital in 
hopes of selling it, knowing that Ch’en 
Chieh-ch’i was particularly fond of anti- 
ques. Ch’en had served as a high official 
and was one of the wealthiest in the dis- | 
trict of Wei (#8), so Su sold it to Ch’en 
for one thousand chin (#). The place of 
exchange probably was in Wei district, 
because at that time Ch’en was known 
to have already lived in his village for 
three years. Once Ch’en possessed the 
treasure, he kept it hidden, realizing that ` 
as soon as it was made public he would 
be beseiged by numerous curious visitors 
and seekers of rubbings; moreover if the 
story became widespread, misfortune such 
as inflicted on many a treasure owners 
in the past was bound to occur, which 
was a frightening prospect. Those who 
knew of the vessel were limited to Wu 
Shih-fen (A) and Hsii T’ung-po (if 
alif), for he showed a rubbing to them 
for their judgment, yet it was only to 
see the rubbing alone. 

As news of the rubbing spread day 
after day, the number of those who knew ` 
of the Mao Kung Ting gradually grew, 
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and it is said that Ch’en Chieh-ch’i pro- 
duced two copies. His purpose is not 
_ known, but some claim that it was be- 
cause he cherished the Mao Kung Ting 
so much; others say that he lent them 
to officials in the same district. At any 
rate, in addition to the original Mao Kung 
Ting there existed two fakes. That the 
Mao Kung Ting in the National Palace 
Museum collection has been questioned 
by some as a possible forgery is perhaps 
due to this account. 


After Ch’en Chieh-ch’i’s death, in 
1910 or 1911 his descendants sold it to 
Tuan Fang (Widi). After Tuan died, his 
concubine turned it over to the bank and 
in 1930 it was obtained by Mr. Yeh Kung- 
ch’o (#2844). After the conclusion of the 
war it was presented to the government 
and placed in the collection of the Nat- 
ional Central Museum. 


II. APPEARANCE AND PERIOD 


The Mao Kung Ting has a circular 
body and two upright handles and stands 
on three equine hoof-like legs. The entire 
height of the vessel is 53.8 cm, the diame- 
ter of the mouth is 47.9 cm. The surface 
decoration is simple: below the mouth 
rim is a band of simple geometric design 
encircling the vessel. This is the solitary 
decoration on the Ting. The inscription 
is incised on the inner surface of the 
body, totalling 500 characters arranged 
in 32 lines. 


This Ting dates from the late Western 
Chou period and was cast with the inten- 
tion of bearing an inscription. Archaeolo- 
gists attribute the Mao Kung Ting to three 
different possible periods: 


l. the Cheng Wang (RE) period 
(455-417 B.C.) 
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2. the Hsiian Wang (£) period 
(167-120 B.C.) 


3. the middle period of the Western 
Chou (341-233 B.C.) 


Of these three dates, the most com- 
monly accepted seems to be that of the 
Hsiian Wang period or 167-120 B.C. 


Ill. INSCRIPTION 


The inscription on the Mao Kung 
Ting, 500 characters long, is the longest 
text recorded on any extant ancient 
bronze vessel. After Ch’en Chieh-ch’i 
completed his study of the Mao Kung 
Ting, there is one passage as follows: “The 
inscription on the Western Chou fu-yin 
ting is 32 lines long, with 485 characters, 
plus I] duplicated characters, totalling 
496 characters in all. Each character is 
inscribed in square form; in the center 
are two blanks. The vessel came from 
Ch’i-shan district in Shensi. .. . This Ting 
is comparatively small, but the inscription 
is long, nearly 500 characters. Since the 
Sung, such an inscription has not been 
seen. The account is important and the 
seal script is beautiful, so one need look 
no further.” He mentioned that there 
were 496 characters in the inscription, 
but it has already been noted that they 
actually number 500. 


The original owners of the Mao Kung 
Ting were the descendants of Mao Shu- 
cheng (4), the younger brother of 
the Chou Wu Wang (SRE). Mao Shu- 
cheng was an uncle of Ch’eng Wang and a 
lord of the older generation; Mao Kung- 
yin (%4F%) was the uncle of Hsiian Wang. 
After Hsüan Wang ascended the throne, 
he valiantly instituted new reforms, ap- 
pointed his uncle Mao Kung-yin as pre- 
mier, even urging him to assist the State, 
completed great projects of reform and 
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treated him with great courtesy. Mao 
Kung-yin returned the Emperor’s favor 
and, instructing his descendants to always 
remember the Emperor with respect, cast 
this Ting. The general content of the 
inscription can be outlined as follows: 


1. narration of the virtue of Wen 
Wang (KE) and Wu Wang (RE ) and the 
situations of the time; in view of that, the 
present chaos is saddening. 


2. narration of the appointment of 
Mao Kung-yin, urged to loyally serve his 
country. 

3. narration of Mao’s considerable au- 
thority to promulgate official orders. 

4. commandment to be just and re- 
spect the laws. 


5. assignment to hold concurrent 
posts: to command officials and to defend 
the country. 


6. record of Hsüan Wang’s necessary 
equipment for lavish sacrifices and waging 
of battles. 

7. record of Mao Kung-yin’s gratitude 
for the Emperor’s favors and the manu- 
facture of a precious ting vessel to pass 
on the record of this fact to his descend- 
ants. 

The inscription on the Mao Kung Ting 
is an ancient text concerning an appoint- 
ment to official duties and is not easily 
understandable, so each phrase is ex- 
plained in modern terms below: 


EHO! VEL BELA | BRAKE m 
BRA ZKA o 


[If the king was to instruct officials, 
he would first inscribe the message on 
bamboo tablets, then have it read publicly. 
Although the king would not personally 
read the proclamation, it would carry the 
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same weight, so one opens with the three 
words “wang jo yiieh” or “the king 
says.”] The king says: Uncle Fu-yin! Our 
magnificent, glorious Wen Wang and Wu 
Wang! Heaven is greatly satisfied with 
their virtue, thus giving to our Chou the 
great mandate to rule the earth, to serve 
as emperor. 


ERTER > CARR ICRI © MERI 
fr > ERER BEE > APRA RES 
BR BPR BAT > ASTSE EMAR © 


After Wen Wang and Wu Wang re- 
ceived the great mandate, they pacified 
the feudal princes all around them; those 
countries which had not obeyed the orders 
of the court were moved by their glory 
and followed the law. This resulted from 
the fact that Heaven gave its great man- 
date to the ancestral rulers; at the same 
time some ancient officials were able to 
assist them, not shirking from any in- 
conveniences, but energetically executing 
the country’s affairs. Consequently Heav- 
en does not detest us, but protects our 
Chou dynasty to strengthen the great 
mandate granted to the ancient rulers. 


SREB ANFI REEE? 
MH > AMA BELEANE! 
ZATRE KINA 0” 


Now Heaven is greatly angry. I con- 
tinue in the role of ruler; if one does not 
quickly arouse oneself, then how will the 








Duke Mao Ting 

Western Chou (1122-722 B.C.) 

Height to handles: 53.8 cm. Depth: 27.8 cm. Diameter at mouth: 47.9 cm. 
Girth: 145 cm. 

The Ting, a cooking utensil, is usually round and mounted on three solid 
legs. In contrast to the highly ornate vessels of the Shang, those of the 
Western Chou were somewhat simpler, to accommodate the much 
lengthier inscriptions which became popular during this era. The Duke 
Mao Ting is famous for its 500-character inscription, the longest passage 
on any extant Chou bronze. The vessel was probably cast sometime 
between 841 and 827 B.C. It is now one of the most popular objets 
d’art in the National Palace Museum, Taipei. 





Ting, “Soon” Cauldron 

Western Chou Dynasty (1122-722 B.C.) 

Height to handles: 25 cm. Depth: 13cm. Diameter at mouth: 25.7 cm. 
Circumference at belly: 75.8 cm. Weight: 4,935 gm. 

Inscription of 16 lines (151 Chinese characters) inside the Ting; below 
the outer rim is the embellishment of two chord lines. 

This vessel is one of the art treasures of the National Palace Museum, 


Taipei. 








Ting, “Shih” Cauldron 

Shang Dynasty (1766-1122 B.C.) 

Height: 23.5 cm. Depth: 11 cm. Diameter: 18.4 cm. 

Circumference: 61 cm. 

Inscription of 1 character. Rounded body with two handles and three 
columnar feet. Decorated with t’ao-t’ieh over cloud-and-thunder pattern 
on belly and cicada pattern on feet. 6 flanges. 

This vessel is in the collection of the National Palace Museum, Taipei. 





P'an of San 


Western Chou (1122-722 B.C.). 

Height 20.6 cm. Depth: 9.8 cm. Diameter at mouth: 54.6 cm. Diameter 
at base: 14.4 cm. 

This vessel bears an inscription of 357 characters recording the settlement 
of a border dispute between two feudal states in the Chou hegemony. 
An arbitrator was commissioned by the Chou ruling house to resolve the 
conflict; the state of Tse was compelled to return part of its land to San 
Kuo. The low body of the vessel is circumscribed by a band of deeply 
incised serpentine dragon and t’ao-t’ieh motives, the broad base was also 
rendered into a t’ao-t’ieh variation. 

This vessel is also among the art treasures of the National Palace Museum, 
Taipei. 





The Mao Kung Ting and the San Pan 


country be able to improve in the future? 
All around there is already great con- 
fusion and disorder, and no peace. Alas! 
I am afraid I will sink under difficulties! 
It always will cause unrest for the spirits 
of the ancestral rulers in Heaven!” 


EO: REY SRM JE TA  MKRREAR 
RAR? SEMAH > ob RL o tht L PRBS 
PO > SCRA AR— A ZEAL © 


The king says: “Uncle Fu-yin! Now 
we have only to begin to imitate the an- 
cestral rulers’ politics. I order you to 
concentrate your efforts in the domestic 
and foreign affairs of our country, and 
the large and small administrative duties 
of the ruler, in order to protect the king’s 
position. High and low officials who 
follow the court should be complimented 
to the court and encouraged. Those who 
are against the court should be cautioned. 
Thus my position as king would not be 
disturbed. 


BAMET | RIEME o KR ! REA » 


ER—A HRH ! 


Strive to manifest your wisdom! I 
am not a ruler without ability or under- 
standing. Do not enjoy ease with a false 
sense of security, but cooperate respect- 
fully with me night and day, so that the 
affairs of the country will all progress 
harmoniously and smoothly. 


WARK > TRY RICE AE > AMAER > 
AW At REN o BRIM REES 1” 


Regardless of whether it is a great or 
small matter expect to let me know about 
it all. Tell me of our ancestral rulers’ 
good government and we will do ac- 
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cordingly, observing Heavenly will, and 
will continue to fulfill the magnificent 
mandate which Heaven handed to us to 
pacify the earth. Do not call on the _ 
spirits of the ancestral Hen in iw a 
to be concerned for me.’ 


TH GUE | ELMAR EA > WAN $, O 


WUKER EEE > IEN > 
RRE o 


The king says: “Uncle Fu-yin! I pre- 
sent these followers to you; they are useful 
when you leave or enter the palace or 
attend to outside affairs. Proclaim the 
orders of the government, administer both 
large and small financial matters. Sup- 
posing one does not ask what is evil or 
true, but attends to one’s duties with 
mediocrity, placing all the responsibility 
on the king’s shoulders and saying that 
the king has great wisdom, then’ this 
would be sufficient to cause the destruc- 
tion of our country. 


RAS > HAR FA ? MIERE 
E RES RAMS RTA !” 


From now on, regarding movement 
to and from the palace and public procla- 
mation of orders, one must first tell Uncle 
Fu-yin, so that the order is proclaimed 
from Uncle Fu-yin. No matter who it is, 
one cannot arbitrarily proclaim orders 
publicly.” 


EARS! AREMEEM > MAWA © 
ERARRK’ RETK > MERA A> Bik 
HER o UE Wit MR IE © 


The king says: “Uncle Fu-yin! Now 
we will continually instruct the ancestral’ 
rulers’ will. I order you to solely adminis- - 
ter accordingly to pacify our country. 
Do not destroy the administration you 
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are responsible for; do not hinder the 
accumulated savings of the people; do not 
be avaricious. If there are avaricious 
deeds, then they will be deeds of those 
who cheat the widowed and poor. 


BRE? FRANE > ERRED R A 
FRSERAY | 


Carefully learn from your colleagues; 
do not get drunk; do not undo your 
achievements; day and night remember 
that the king’s law cannot be challenged 
recklessly. 


HI REEDA” HS ACH LTO BE FR o 


You must not fail to preserve the good 
laws set by the ancestral rulers. This is 
what I hope that you will not do, for it 
will cause embarrassment for your king.” 


EAM SUEY CAR MHS > ALRFRL MOF o 
KF MIR» EB ba YN > ER RE g 
BEF o I RFSED o WEH So 


The king says: “Uncle Fu-yin! Above 
I have already discussed the high officials 
and ambassadors I invite Fu-yin to su- 
pervise; now I once again order you to 
concurrently govern the nobles and the 
three civil authorities, the hsiao tze OF), 
shih shih (ME ) and hu ch’en (sf), along 
with those assisting me, and to direct 
them to govern daily and to defend the 
king’s person. If they raise litigation, 
then we-will take from them thirty yüan 
(È) as the cost. . 


ARES — E REE, RTA ERER A 
HA a RUT > PERT TORDE 
SHRM Rte RM Sw Kj Sa 
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PU? eth > Sik> SR RRO > Btw ko A 
we AK o” 


I present you one bowl of fragrant 
wine, one jade tablet, a red cloth panel, 
a green jade pendant, a jade ring and 
jade blade. A gold fitted carriage: on the 
carriage there are curved bronze decora- 
tions, and various colored lacquered fab- 
rics; on the interior, -objects on the 
horizontal bar of the carriage; and all the 
horses’ trappings are all in pliant red 
leather, cushions covered with tiger skin 
and lined in light crimson, painted cow 
hides on the yoke, and rabbit pelts along 
the sides. On the carriage are gold luan 
(XE) bells; the yoke is inlaid with gold 
and silver, the shaft ‘and skids are decorat- 
ed with gold. The horizontal shaft of 
wood in the front of the carriage is 
varnished; a gold ornamented bow and 
arrows made of fish skin, four horses 
with bits, bridles, straps and head covers 
decorated with gold. Displayed are two 
crimson flags, each bearing a bell. I offer 
these presents, for they can be useful to 
you for sacrifice or in time of battle.” 


EQ BIC SK > MEH FF RRA © 


Mao Kung-yin expresses his gratitude 
to the Emperor for his generosity by 
making this Ting as a souvenir to pass on 
to his sons and grandsons, to be treasured 
always. 


SAN PAN 


After the Mao Kung Ting was ex- 
cavated, it was owned exclusively by com- 
mon people and never entered the palace; 
in contrast, the San P’an was excavated 
in the middle of the Ch’ien-lung Emperor's 
reign period at Pao-chi (##) in Shensi. 
Later it was transported south and in 
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1809, for the Ch’ing Emperor Jen-tsung’s 
50th birthday, A-yii-pao (J i), Governor 
of Kiangsi, Kiangsu and Anhwei, bought 
it from a salt merchant to present as a 
tribute, thus it entered the palace When 
the Palace Museum took over the cultural 
objects from the late Ch’ing palace, it 
was displayed in front of the imperial 
throne in Yang-hsin Palace (ÙH). 


Mr. Kao Hung-chin (0) examined 
the San P’an and determined that it is 
from the Li Wang (HE) period of the 
Western Chou, probably dating around 
850 B.C., and that it must have been 
buried before the turmoil of the western 
tribe, Chiian Jung (RÆ ), because had it 
been after the removal of the court to 
the east when the Shensi area was in the 
possession of Chiian Jung and Ying Ch’in 
(H32) and the kingdom of San was con- 
quered it would not have been used in 
burial. 


The San P’an is a large circular vessel 
with two lug handles and circular feet. 
It measures 54.7 cm in diameter and its 
total height, including the handles, is 21.2 
cm. The bowl is 9.9 cm deep and the 
vessel weighs 21.312 kg. On the vessel 
are two types of design: an animal face 
pattern on the feet and a dragon pattern 
on the belly. The inscription is 19 lines 
and 357 characters long, shorter than 
that on the Mao Kung Ting and somewhat 
simpler in context. It records the rees- 
tablishment of boundaries between the 
two kingdoms of Shih (A) and San (ik). 
The Kingdom of Shih launched an inva- 
sion against the Kingdom of San and, as 
penalty, was forced to cede territory to 
San; both sides appointed delegates to 
conduct the handing over and record in 
detail the new boundary lines. If we 
first isolate the proper names — of king- 
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doms, places, mountains, people and so 
forth — then the inscription is more easily 
comprehensible by looking at the attached 
map: 
Kingdoms: 
Ching (#). 
Area: Hsü Hsü (Æ ñr). 


Cities: Tang (#1), Yüan (Æ), Chou 
(A), a , x¢ , Tung (E), Chou (AN), 
Tou (5), Tui (E), Hsiang (32). 

Places: Pien Liu (3#), Yiian Mei 
(H4), Po Ch’eng (éR), Lao Mu (t X), 
An Ch’iian (78), Hung Mu (3% ), Chu 
($). 

Routes: Lang Mu Tao GRAKX). 

Mountains: Yü (F), Ch’u (#8), Kan 
(##), Che Kan (#lł¥) various peaks of 
Mount Kan, Mei Ling (rž t), Yü (#%). 

River: Hsien (33). 


People: Hsien Chi (#¢ H.) also written 
as EH , Wei (44), Wu Fu (#2), Hsi 
Kung Yiieh (M2), = , Lu (%4), Chen 
(A), Yu Sheng (4 # ), Wei (#8), Nai (75), 
Huai (#£), Hu Hsiao (##), Feng Fu 
(822), Ching (#1), 4% , Tan (# #), Chu 
Chin (#4), Te Fu (4%), Jung (£), 
Wei Fu (%4), Nieh Fu (# 2), To ( #), 
Li (a), Shu Tsung Li (#&#%), ... Li 
(ik), Chung Nung (dt). 


Officials: Yü (H), Shih Shih (fi), 
Hsiao Men Jen (FAA), Tz’e Kung (#4 TI), 
K’ai (BH), Tz’e Ma (#1 E), Tz’e T’u (fd +), 
Hsiao Jen (#A), Shih Cheng ( +E). 


Shih (A), San (#), 


There are certain other expressions 
frequently used in the text: chih (Bk) 
means to ascend a mountain; she (b) 
means to cross water; feng (#) is subs- 
tituted for # ; chi tu (E) means to 
establish a barrier line; ling () means 
to cross. Once these terms are clarified, 
the general context can be understood. 
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Now it is explained as follows: 
FARE > WORN AH o 


Because the Kingdom of Shih invaded 
the cities of San, land was ceded to San 
in compensation. 


et GBH EH? BTA» —Ho 


The land which the Kingdom of Shih 
ceded to the Kingdom of San comprises 
two areas: one is above Hsü Hsü, which 
we will call Area A; the other are the 
cities of Ching belonging to Hsu Hsi, 
which we will call Area B. Both belong 
to Hsu Hsü. On the map, below the two 
characters Hung Mu, there is a round 
black dot: this is the starting point. From 
here, the north bank of the Hsien river, 
crossing the river to the southern bank 
and heading south to the large lake, one 
boundary line for the Kindgom is estab- 
lished. 


Ebi» A > BFA o MGS > PEE > fix ik Ro 


Over the mountain, then continuing 
straight to Pien Liu will be two more 
boundary lines. The Hsien River, in the 
area of Liu Pien, and Hung Mu, curves 
in the form of a U, so after passing Liu 
Pien, cross the Hsien River again. This is 
Yi Shan: climb the mountain and head 
toward Yiian Mei. 


E pa > BPH > HEAK © 


After reaching Yiian Mei, turn and 
head west toward Po Ch’eng and Lao Mu. 
After crossing the river at Pien Liu, con- 
tinue straight to Lao Mu: this establishes 
a boundary line. 


BBE BBA Oo 
Agam head west, establishing another 


boundary line, to the plains below Ch’u 
Shan and its valleys. - 
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PEED > BFR? H Bl Hy RE o 


Climb Ch’u Shan up to An Ch’üan, 
establishing a boundary line; after crossing 
the peaks of Kan Shan, continue to Mei 
Ling; now you are already heading north. 


PAM BPH BT GG > BTA o 


Crossing the Kan ridges, proceed along 
the constructed roads of the cities of Tan, 
Yiian and Chou. This is one boundary 
line. 


EHR > AF AP HG o 


Again proceed east, establishing a 
boundary line to the eastern portion of 
the City of ¥. 


Aik > Th iki o 


When you reach the eastern portion 
of the City of (##), you are already 
turning north. Now turn right and head 
east, estbalishing a boundary line along 
the constructed roads of Hsu Hsi. 


BR» Tat Fie © 


Again turn and head south, establish- 
ing a boundary line along the constructed 
roads of the city of 3! *. 


EB BG > BHA Ko 


Again head west until you reach Hung 
Mu. This completes the boundary lines 
of the fields of Hsu Hsü (Area A) which 
the Kingdom of Shih ceded to the King- 
domof San. 


KAEH; GRA £ EHE Bio 


The following are the boundary lines 
of the fields of Area B which the King- 
dom of Shih ceded to the Kingdom of 
San; they originally belonged to the King- 
dom of Ching and now under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Kingdom of Shih as a part 
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of Hsü Hsii. Begin from Lang Mu Tao, 
heading south, then turn left among the 
cities of Ching, establishing a boundary 
line along the roads. 


BR — Z oH E DE > —Z o PEM > =H © 


From the cities of Ching proceed east 
again, establishing a boundary line. Then 
head northwest and continue the bound- 
ary line. Then proceed further to the 
ridges and climb them; there are three 
boundary lines. 

KEN? FEX o NN > Ziko Be 

kk? LÆ o 

Descending from the high ridges, again 
proceed south along the constructed roads 
of the City of T’ung, establishing a bound- 
ary line. Afterwards, climb the high ridges 
of the city of Chou, and those of Kan 
Shan and Yü Shan. In this area there is 
only one boundary line. After descending 
Yü Shan, establish Two boundary lines. 
This completes the description of the four 
boundaries of the fields of Ching which 
the Kingdom of Shih ceded to the King- 
dom of San. 

KAP fel? AAE EE O’ RR» Hee; 


BAR: Tok; MARAE PAR; A 
A: B > HE 5 thal : PEA 5 PAWNS RAEM: 
Hl» Zo N+REKEA A” REMH o 


The Kingdom of Shih appointed of- 
ficials to assume the following positions: 
four people as land administrators of Hsü 
Hsü: Hsien Chil, Wei, Wu Fu and Hsi 
Kung Yüeh; three people as land adminis- 
trators of the city of Tou: = , Lu and 
Chen; as Shih Shih Wu Kuan (HERE): 
one person named Yu Sheng; as Hsiao 
Men Jen: one person named Wei; as land 
administrators of the city of Yüan: two 
people Nai and Huai;as minister of works: 
Hu Hsiao; as yüeh shih ( #fii): Feng Fu; 


as officials of the City of Hung: two 
persons Ching and = . These fifteen men 
were appointed to examine the land ceded 
to the Kingdom of San. 


thal + hs od EA 8 Add BRE > Ho 
BRAN F At HE : BE 9 WSR Ak ER o MES Aha 
Eo WE > (KEM o ARAT © 


The delegates from the Kingdom of 
San are: minister of education: Yin Fu 

-( ? ); minister of war: Tan (81); 
minister of works: Ching Chiin (from 
Chu); as district magistrate: Te Fu; as 
land officials of Hsii Hsii: two persons 
Jung and Wei Fu; as Hsiao Jen: Nieh 
Fu; as official of the City of Hsiang: T’o; 
and for the City of Chou: two persons 
Ching and Shu Ts’ung Li. The San offi- 
cials numbered ten and were sent to 
receive the compensation. 


MEE ILA > REZI’ RP RAW RBH : FE 
ARR? BARE RAMON WRF 
HIF > SEZ o MA HH HAYA © 


In the ninth month in a certain year 
of Li Wang’s reign the Kingdom of 
Shih swore Hsien Chü and ¥% if (Lü) into 
office as follows: 


“Now that I have ceded land to the 
Kingdom of San; if I am dissolute or have 
a deceiving heart toward the King of San, 
then I wish to be punished. For the land 
the value of which is one thousand yiian, 
so I shall be fined one thousand ydian 
and it shall be made public for the scorn 
of all.” The two men were thus sworn 
into office. 


SG a eee RRE” H: RAR AREER > 
RRR? REF o HRB» BAANG o 
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Also Hsi Kung Yüeh and Wu Fu were 
sworn in: “Now that I have ceded fertile 
and arid land to the Kindgom of San; if 
I should have a change of heart, I wish 
to be punished. When the value of the 
land is one thousand yüan, I also want 
to be fined one thousand yüan.” The 
two men were thus sworn into office. 


SSE FOE HE Er Be SR IE ffs e 

In the-East Court of the new palace 
in the City of Tou, the map of demar- 
kation was given to the Kingof Shih; a 
copy was placed under the protection of 
the Shih Cheng (iE) censor named 
Chung Nung despatched from the State of 
Chou. 


LISS SSSI SSS SS ASAAAS AS ACAD AA AA AA A AA IA ID AD IA ID ADD DD III IT I TT 


Korean Riddles 


What is the white dress worn by all the mountains, 


rivers and trees? (Snow) 


What is it that is white when young, green when full- 


sized and red when old? (Red pepper) 


What are the ten things which remain ten even if 


another ten are added or subtracted? (A pair of gloves) 


What is it that has eyes and a mouth but no head? (A 


crab) 


What is it that cannot walk around even though it 


has as many as four legs? (A table) 


What is it that becomes fatter and fatter as it becomes 


older? (The wall of a Korean house, because the inside 


wall is pasted with new paper, usually once a year.) 


EN NINEN DDL DLL DDD DDD LD DDI GDL DDD DDI LID AI SDI III ILI SI IL IIT II SIS AA ao 





The Stream in front of the Gate (PJ WW ji} 7#) Ran In-ting 


The Crisis of the Human Race 


Ran In-ting 


Recently, some anthropologists have 
advanced many new theories; attempts 
have been made to prove that the Ameri- 
can Indian is originally Chinese; others 
have claimed that the humans found along 
the Chinese Yellow River in the earliest 
period of ‘history are Europeans who 


traversed the narrow passes of the Pamir. 


Mountains, crossed the desert, traveled 
over plains, mountains and rivers and 
finally settled down there. But no matter 
how the races come and go, we recognize 
-them as part of the whole human race, 
poised between heaven and earth, existing 
in the bosom of Nature. 


Our ancestors, encouraged by the 
recurring mystery of living nature, using 
the wisdom and talents given them, in- 
vented clothes for keeping warm, houses 
_ to protect themselves from wind and 
storm, and found food for satisfying their 
hunger. To exist, human beings have 
always strained their intelligence to pro- 
duce and invent. They have always wanted 
themselves and their descendants to enjoy 
life in greater comfort and leisure. Yet, 
no matter how industriously human beings 
have striven and struggled, they could not 


have lived without Nature. 


Based on this principle, it is not 
difficult for us to understand the reason 
why agriculture was emphasized in estab- 
lishing a nation. Only after freedom from 
hunger and nakedness have been obtained 
can proper manners and other spiritual 
values and even material civilization be 
developed. For our study of the develop- 
ment of the human race, let us take China, 
one of the four greatest ancient civiliza- 
tions, as an example. 


Five thousand years ago, China was 
born on the Yellow River. There was 
no form of a nation, not even the name. 
Only the names of the tribes and their 
leaders are found recorded. The intellec- 
tuals taught their people to make a roof 
with beams, to get fire by friction, to 
domesticate livestock and plant crops. 
China has been an agricultural country 
for a long time in history and Chinese 
people are honest and industrious. Gradu- 
ally the tribal organization became more 
complete and thus developed into mon- 
archies and dynasties, creating rites and 
cultures. Chinese people living in those 
times were self-content and leisurely. Just 
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as the Book of Poems describes it: “Work 
after sunrise, rest after sunset; sink wells 
for drink, plow land for food.” 


For all the centuries till 1840, China 
had been ruled by many dynasties, a 
people whose living always depended on 
land. People plowed and harvested, they 
were calm and comfortable. But since 
1840, the year of the Opium War, China 
has been attacked by the Western Powers 
for their own benefit and trade. For a 
long time China had defended herself 
with big knives, long spears and bows 
and arrows. Now she stared in shock 
and fear at Western warships and heavy 
guns. But ever since, Chinese people have 
made up their minds to catch up with all 
these advancements and have begun and 
redoubled the search for the modern 
civilization of technology. 


Factories have sprung up like bamboo 
shoots after rains. Their machines run 
past rest and sleep, so men have set up 
the three-shift system to fit life into the 
machine mold. Now Nature’s day and 
night, sunrise and sunset, give place to 
the factory bells. Man has entered the 
race-course of mechanical life, a measured 
and unchanging routine. Now the physical 
side of this mechanical life is no longer 
able to satisfy the spirit of man with its 
splendid and unlimited power of thought. 
But civilization has developed into an 
area of scientific change which in turn 
has led man to investigate natural laws. 
He plans to learn all their factors, utilize 
them, develop their full potential, and 
thus use their rich resources and full 
power to build or to destroy as he wills. 


By reason of their structure, the hid- 
den power of natural factors needs to 
be carefully utilized. From this power 
comes man’s progress —unless, on the con- 
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trary, he uses it for destruction. This 
is the case of those who want to attract 
attention or who have evil intentions. 
They use their wisdom to study the 
negative power of all natural factors and 
commit to astounding inventions. 


Man lives on the earth according to 
its rhythm—work after sunrise, rest after 
sunset. In recent years man can enjoy 
sunlight even in the evening and can work 
even at night. But the measureless waste 
expelled by the chemical factories has 
polluted both air and water. Unlimited 
chemical elements fill up the bodies of 
the river- and sea-fish. So, following his 
natural bent man eats fish for protein, 
but thus takes in unusable chemicals 
like a suicide always seeking a drugged 
death. 


The development of transportation 
from the little donkey, handsome horse, 
automobile and train to jet-plane has 
made the world smaller and distance 
shorter. The space for living has con- 
tracted. Mankind has studied every way 
of doing things and thereby begun to 
jump off the earth, leaving the environ- 
ment suitable for him, off into the dark, 
carrying the heavy and awkward space 
equipment, walking upside down, with 
feet dancing on empty space. If, in the 
future, the accomplishments of the space 
adventure become more certain, very pos- 
sibly there would be a space army sent 
out from the earth to attack it from 
space, for human beings have habits: they 
love a change and dislike quiet; they seek 
a fight and enjoy opposition. 


Of course, the future is unpredictable. 
Yet, looking back in history, it is not 
difficult for us to find where the human 
race has left the paths of peace, obedience 
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and harmony. Instead, perverseness, dam- 
age and destruction have become the new 
goals. It is not right to present an argu- 
ment without evidence, so let us read 
the newspapers of each country — the 
argument is easily proved. Internationally, 
the news is full of banditry, riots and 
power struggles. People look for practical 
benefits and leave behind benevolence 
and righteousness. Local news reveals 
the tricks, prostitution and a hundred 
other strange faces of man. The welfare 
of the state is sacrificed for temporary 
pleasures. In families, good-will between 
members. and relatives has been lost, the 
generation gap has widened and marriages 
exist only in name. Life has become a 
combination of novelty, chaos, trickery, 
prostitution, . perverseness and murder. 
People seek mere stimulation, excitement, 
quick results, and sex. Life has no goal 
for them. This is indeed the. beginning 
of the great human tragedy. 


We can also bring literature and art 
to witness. They are now, as expressions 
of human thoughts, sunk into the abysmal 
state of characterless subjectivity. Clothes 
and manners, once an expression of civili- 
zation, have now revealed the complete 
ruin of tradition, impossible to correct. 
In many countries, it has become the 
fashion that the males become feminized 
and females” masculine. Men wear long 
curly loéks, colorful shirts and put on 
high-heeled shoes when they walk on the 
streets; while women, in long pants and 


suits try to express their handsomeness. | 


It has become difficult to distinguish 
male from female; we see no difference 
between men and women. In philosophy, 
the way of Yin-yang,* and the theory of 
the Five Elements which suits the nature 


of heaven and earth, have been dismem-' 
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bered and collapsed. The new theory that 
human determination will overcome des- 
tiny makes man appear the master of the 
universe. 


Men look down upon everything and 
do whatever they want. The speedy devel- 
opment of material civilization has con- . 
fused man’s steps in his search for a future. 
For fear of being left behind, man has 
become nervous and has lost his way. 
The concept of life has been changed; the 
meaning of life has also been twisted. 
Truth, goodness and beauty have become 
terms of history. Unconsciously, human 
beings are wandering in a world of stran- 
geness and -confusion. This is indeed 
unfortunate for the future of the human 
race. - 


There is a very philosophical saying 
in China: “Change must come when all 
paths are blocked; and with that change, 
success.” It is true, when based on right 
principle, of course, that a dead-end must 
lead to new ways, for, without principles, 
all ways lead to ruin. See this in our 
daily life: the early riser looks fresh and 
full of strength, from welcoming the rising 
sun and absorbing the fresh air. Yet 
most people hanker after the colorful 
life under neon lights and the ease-full 
air conditioner, they turn night into day 
and the day becomes languid and lazy. 
There could be a deeper enjoyment of 
family life, a sharing of moonlight under 
the tree, with the wonderful art of story- 
telling to instruct and entertain children 
and grandchildren. And yet, adults are 
drawn to mah-jong where time flies by, 
or to the distractions of the social night 


‘life. They lose both money and healthy 


strength, .while the younger people are 
left to wander, unloved and deserted. 
Family problems arise, social disorder 
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‘follows.. If all this continues, a crisis of 
the human race is surely near. - 


The confusion of the world has be- 
come an existing fact. Yet human beings 
do not recognize their own loss, they 
still keep on searching endlessly. The 
wanderers grasp the thought of some 
classic philosophy of “ruling without 
governing” and the “unlimited freedom” 
of Lao-tze and Chuang-tze are once again 
the mad fashion. Many superficial search- 
ers paint an “ideal state” in their minds. 
They do whatever they wish to do; 
observe no rules and orders and enjoy 
unlimited freedom. They neither shave 
nor bathe, sleeping on the very streets 
where they have wandered, their long hair 
blowing wild. They call these things 
“natural;” they praise them as the quin- 
tessense of human thought. How regret- 
table that such well-intentioned warriors, 
aiming to rebuild the world, only add 
one more stroke of failure to the dark 
record of human life. 


KN 


Note: * Yin-yang ee 
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This is the hour of destruction. All 
the Asian Parliamentarians, since they 
hold the responsibility of guiding our 
people and rebuilding society, must coura- 
geously take a stand against the tide. 
Older men and women must educate the 
younger. Instill in their minds, drop by’ 
drop, the refined and mysterious wis- 
dom of the profound reflection. Give 
them enlightenment and guidance, help 
them obtain right ideas and complete 
understanding. Educate the youth to 
take up and carry on the responsible 
rebuilding of the whole nation, to recreate 
the world. 


Young people should seek to stabilize 
their position, search for the right direc- 
tion, step with certainty into the future, 
not drifting with every current; thus we 
can recover the order of Nature, restore 
the strength of weary men, lead the 
world on to its right goal. Only in this 
way can we save the human race from 
its crisis, restore man’s reputation and 
leave behind us an eternal glory. 





“Acts of propriety which are not really proper, 


and acts of righteousness which are not really 


righteous, the great man does not do.” 


—Mencius 





The Story of Thai Marriage Custom 


Phya Anuman Rajadhon 


I 


There are certain expressions of com- 
mon use in the Thai language which have 
changed and lost their original meanings. 
Such expressions are worthy of being 
remembered, for they belong to the past 
though they are still with us as survivals 
of the old days. One such expression 
is “mi ruan”? which means literally “to 
have a house.” When a person is married 
we say he or she has a house or “mi 
ruan.” The expression is picturesque in 
away, for it reminds us of Thai social 
life in the past when a married person was 
someone who had his or her own house 
and home; no longer dependent and under 
a parental roof. The old expression relat- 
ing to the state of marriage of Burmese 
and Cambodians, so far as I have ascer- 
tained, is, like the Thai, to have a house, 
too. We may assume therefore, as a 
hypothesis, that the social life of various 
people in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, at 
least of the Thai, the Burmese and the 


Cambodians, was in the past one cultural 
whole due to a mutual mixing of races 
in peace and war. E . 


Thai custom in the past, and to some 
extent in the present, required that a 
young man who intended to marry built 
a house of his own. Such a house was 
to be the place where his marriage cere- 
mony was performed and after that was 
to be the future home of himself and his 
bride. The house he built always had to 
be in the home compound of his father- 
in-law. This means that the man when 
married had to go and live with his wife’s 
people, instead of bringing his bride to 
his own parents’ home which was a later 
development. This custom today is no 
longer obligatory, especially in Bangkok. 
Here a man may go and live with his 
bride in her father’s home; or he may 
bring his bride and live under his own 
father’s roof; or he and his bride may 
live independently by themselves. Of 
course, there are still some people -who 
adhere to the tradition that a young man 
ought to live after his wedding in the 
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bride’s home for a time before he moves 
to his father’s house or to his own sepa- 
rate establishment. A marriage ceremony 
now does not have to be performed in 
the new house that the bridegroom has 
built: the ceremony may take place any- 
where either in someone’s residence or 
in a public building according to the 
convenience of the parties concerned. 
The change is due to changes in the 
economic life of the people. 


To get back to my story of “‘mi ruan,” 
I think the custom of bridegroom building 
his house in the home of his future father- 
in-law was evidence of an exogamous 
union, that is, a young man had to marry 
outside his own family and probably 
outside his own village. In some cases 
the young man had to serve his future 
father-in-law by assisting in the cultivation 
of his land for a certain period before 
he could marry the girl. In such case the 
young man would live with his future 
father-in-law who provided him with food 
and lodging usually in a separate house. 
Such practices have prevailed until recent 
times especially in northeastern and 
southern Thai; and I venture to say the 
custom probably still survives in some 
outlying districts both in Thailand and 
in other countries as well. Here again it 
was related to the economic condition of 
the people whose main occupation was 
agriculture. The things considered as real 
wealth were implements, animals to work 
them and man’s labour. As for land, it 
was freely obtainable’ everywhere and 
only required a man to take possession 
and cultivate it. In such circumstances, 
a man considered as wealthy was one 
who owned implements, animals and man- 
power. Where was he to get labourers 
for his land when most of the people 
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were peasant cultivators and there was 
no necessity for them to hire out? 


Now suppose a man had no sons but 
only daughters. He, according to the old 
Chinese notion, was an unlucky man; for 
he lacked manpower to cultivate and 
extend his land. In actual fact he was 
not at all unlucky and considered poor, 
but quite the reverse. He was really 
wealthy if he had many daughters with 
fair faces. Young men would come to 
woo his daughters and ask for their hands 
in marriage. He could dictate his terms 
to any young man saying something like 
this: “If you want to marry my daughter 
you must come and work on my land 
with me (say) for three years, and then 
you can marry my daughter.” Thus if a 
man had a number of attractive mar- 
riageable daughters he could be extremely 
rich. He could command the labour of 
the young men who were to be his future 
sons-in-law for a number of years in suc- 
cession, each overlapping the other in 
time. Such an arrangement was known 
as marriage by service which later, when 
social conditions changed, developed in 
most cases into marriage by purchase. 


The Thai word for bridegroom is 
“chao bao” or simply “bao.” The word 
in its shifted meaning means today a slave 
or a servant, which reflects the above 
custom. The word “bao” is a pure Thai 
word in origin which means a young man, 
especially a bachelor. It is still used in 
this sense everywhere by the Thai people. 
Its latter meaning of slave or servant is 
peculiar to the people in the central part 
of Thailand only. 


.- The Thai marriage custom in the 
earlier days, therefore, was for the young 
man to leave the home of his parents, 
that is, to marry-out of his own home 
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and into his wife’s home. Traces of such 
a custom may be found in old Thai law 
relating to man and wife and also in 
literature. Answers to enquiries from 
many parts of the country elucidate the 
above fact. People would not allow their 
daughters to marry-out, that is make their 
home with their husband’s family, for 
it is considered a “loss of face” to a 
decent family for the daughters to do so. 
The custom is now diminishing in pace 
with the progress of time. I cannot say 
with certainty that the Thai people, in- 
cluding the Siamese, (or the Thai of 
Central Thailand) had in the earlier days 
followed the practice of matrilocal resi- 
dence for the sons, or whether they 
reckoned the descent of: the family 
through the mother’s line. I believe they 
did, at least, during the time when they 
came down to the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, 
for they mixed to an appreciable degree 
with other races especially the Mon-Khmer 
tribes and the Malays. Here I can only 
make a guess. 


II 


In order to be in a position to view 
the Thai custom of “mi ruan” in its true 
aspect, I have to say something briefly 
of the ordinary life of a Thai prior to the 
time of the coming of a newer civilization. 
In the days when there were as yet no 
schools in the modern sense, the seat of 
learning. and depository of knowledge 
and arts was the wat or monastery. A 
boy, if possible, was sent to live with a 
monk in a village wat or monastery in 
order to learn some rudimentary knowl- 
edge of reading and writing and a little 
arithmetic. The boy also obtained some 
instruction in Buddhism, which was es- 
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sential to every Thai for his moral and 
spiritual life. We have an old saying: 
“When young obtain knowledge, when 
old gain wealth.” After spending some 
years as a pupil in the monastery, the 
boy left his alma mater and followed the 
profession of his father as a cultivator of 
the soil or whatever other occupation he 
might have had. When he reached his 
full twenty years, if possible, he became 
a monk usually for the three rainy months 
of the year. 


It is a tradition and a moral duty for 
every young man to spend at least three 
months as a monk if he can, and every 
parent is anxious to have one of his or 
her sons, if not all, ordained as a monk. 
It is a popular belief that great merit will 
accrue from such an undertaking, and the 
gates of hell are shut against the person 
who has such merit. This is why everyone 


- iş desirous of having a son. A person 


who has no son of his own may stand 


as a sponsor for any young man who is 


poor but desires to become a monk. 
The person may go so far as to relieve 
the man of his debt. For a free man only 
and not a debtor can be ordained as a 
monk. 


We call a young man who has passed 
his customary term of monkhood a “khon 
suk,” literally a mature or ripe man, in 
contrast to a “khon dip” or a raw man 
who has not yet passed through the 
monkhood. In the past a ripe man was 
considered an educated and intelligent 
man. He was also. deemed a good man 
morally with his knowledge of what was 
right and wrong according to the precepts 
of Buddhism. A ripe man therefore was 
considered worthy to be a husband: 
Usually the first enquiry made with re- 


‘ference to a young man who asked the 
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hand of a girl in marriage was whether 
the young man had completed a term as 
a monk. If the answer of the go-between 
was in the affirmative so much the better. 
Now if the young man lived in the same 
village as ‘the girl, such an enquiry was 
obviously unnecessary; for all the people 
in the village knew one another. It was in 
the case of a man from another village 
that such an enquiry was necessary on 
the part of the -parents. This points to 
the custom in the old days of a man 
marrying a gir] outside his own village. 


Why was a young man after he had 
left the monkhood anxious to marry? 
Custom had made him so; for he would 
be the object of remarks and gossip about 
his being a raw or ignorant man of no 
character to whom ‘no one would: care 
to give his daughter in marriage. A man 
who remains unmarried for a long time 
we call “khon khang? which means lit- 
erally an unfinished or incomplete man. 
A hard world it undoubtedly was for 
such a man. Economic conditions proba- 
bly made a young man seek his help- 
mate in the pursuit of a settled and decent 
life as soon as he became a ripe man. 
We have a popular saying characterizing 
. a married woman as “pen phang, pen pha” 
or as being an embankment and a wall, 
implying, no doubt, the protection derived 
from her marriage. We also usually say 
a married woman is “pen yao, pen ruan” 
and “pen nua, pen tua,” The former 
means that she is now the house and 
home, and the latter that she is flesh and 
body. In short, a married woman is a 
full and complete person safe under the 
protection of her husband. 


After a young man had found a girl 
of his choice and all preliminaries relating 
to the pre-nuptial ceremonies including 
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the betrothal had been completed, the 
first thing which was obligatory was for 
the young man to build a house, as a rule 
in the home compound of the girl’s father.’ 
Here something regarding the home of a 
Thai in the olden days is not out of place. 


The house of a well-to-do family was 
composed of a number of separate housés 
arranged in a traditional way and grouped 
together as a unit. These houses were 
all built in the same architectural style. 
Examples of such group houses may still. 
be seen even in the suburbs of Bangkok. 
Monk’s quarters in some old monasteries 
are arranged also on such lines. Generally 
in building a house there are certain rites 
and rules to be observed. If a house is 
built expressly for a newly-wed couple, 
it is usually in that house that the wedding 
takes place and it will be the future home 
of the married pair. It is a rule that the 
bride is to furnish bedding furniture and 
other household things. Thus the two 
form matrimonial partners; the one sup- 
plies the house, and the other furnishes 
it as a home. 


As soon as the house is built the 
auspicious day and hour are fixed. Of 
course there are lucky and unlucky days 
and months to be taken into considera- 
tion for a marraige ceremony. Generally 
the people know which months are lucky 
or unlucky for a marriage ceremony. 
The months in such instances are reckoned 
by the old style lunar calendar. Unlike 
the anomalous names of the Western 
months, the Thai lunar ones are named 
in a regular numerical order. The marriage 
by the popular usage can be performed 
only in the even-numbered months with 
the exception of the ninth month which 
is also permissible. There is a reason 
behind it, though a superstitious one. 
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For the proper days and hours for the 

performance of the marriage ceremony, 
the people have to rely on an astrologer, 

` either a monk or a layman, who is sup- 

posed to be well-versed in such lore. No 

one, even a well-educated man, will ignore 

. this tradition unless he runs away with 
“the girl. 


il 


On the eve of the wedding day, a 
chapter of monks, always an even number 
and not less than six, is invited to recite 
certain texts from the Buddhist Scriptures 
and sprinkle holy water made for lustral 
purposes. The time is usually in the 
afternoon. On every auspicious or impor- 
tant occasion, not only that of a marriage 
ceremony, a recitation of Buddhist texts 
by a chapter of monks and the making 
of holy water is necessary as a preliminary. 
In marriage such a ceremony precedes 
the act of entering into the new house 
which the would-be bride and bridegroom 
built and furnished. In fact it is part of 
“the house warming ceremony or the 
entering of a house to take up residence 
therein. It now has a new interpretation 
and becomes the actual wedding ceremony 
in which invited persons participate as 
will be seen later. 


Here a description of this preliminary 
‘ceremony is necessary. The invited monks 
sit in a row at a proper place provided for 
the occasion, and in order of seniority. 
At one-end of the place on the right hand 
of the monks is an altar with a Buddha 
image in the centre and flowers, candles 
and incense sticks bedecking the altar. 
In front of it there are one or two monks’ 
alms: bowls and other vessels of smaller 
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sizes. These are filled with water. There 
stands nearby a silver or gold tray con- 
taining outfits for the ceremony. A big 
ball of cord is provided which is essential 
in every religious ceremony. This cord 
is made of unspun threads folded many 
times and formed into a long string. It 
is commonly called “sai sin.” “Sai” means 
line and “sin” is a corrupted phonetic 
form of “‘sinchana” in Pali and Sanskrit 
which means to sprinkle. For convenience, 
I will call it the sacred cord. 


This ‘sacred cord unrolled is bound 
thrice in a counter clock-wise direction 


‘usually to the pedestal with the Buddha 


image, thus leaving the ends free to go 
in opposite directions. One end goes out 
through a window or an opening and 
encircles the perimeter of the house and 
then returns to the pedestal of the Buddha 
image. The other end goes to the monks’ 
alms bowls and other vessels; and here 
again the cord is bound thrice around 
them and then passes on to the sitting 
monks, after encircling the tray with its 
outfits. The monks hold it with two 
hands in an attitude of reverence while 
reciting the sacred texts. 


If a ceremonial bath of purification 
is to take place in front of the monks 
after the recitation of the sacred texts, 
the sacred cord coming from the tray 
with its outfits will be bound thrice 
around the heads of the candidates if 
there are more than onè, before it passes 
on to the monks. You might wonder 
how a bathing ceremony can be per- 
formed within the house; but if you saw 
an old style Thai house, you would 
understand. If a special place is provided 
for the ceremonial bath, usually with a 
canopied roof, then one end of the sacred 
cord which the monks hold during recita- 
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tion will encircle that special place after 
the recitation is ended. The question 
arises as to why there is such an elabora- 
tion regarding this sacred cord. It is a 
popular belief that the cord acts in a 
mystical way like an electric wire, carrying 
the sacred words as recited by the monks 
to every place the cord goes at one and 
the same time. It is.a practical device 
for at one stroke everything within the 
orbit of the sacred cord is consecrated 
and receives the mystic sacred texts which 
give it a protective power and blessing. 
Even the water in the monks’ alms bowls 
and other vessels within the sacred cord 
becomes hallowed and fit for lustration. 


After the recitation from the sacred 
texts, the monks will roll back the part 
of the sacred cord which they hold into 
a ball, not disturbing the other half and 
place the half-rolled ball in front of the 
altar. The monk who headed the chapter 
will now begin to pour holy water from 
the alms bowl over the candidates. If 
the candidates are bride and bridegroom, 
the pouring of holy water over them 
is a preliminary procedure and a ritual 
purification before their actual wedding 
ceremony takes place next day. I have 
no doubt that in former days, friends 
and relatives also joined in helping the 
bride and bridegroom to such a sacred 
bath after it was initiated by the monks. 
This ceremony is not confined only to 
weddings but to other auspicious occasion 
as well. In fact, for the wedding pair, 
this ceremony is only a preliminary one, 
associated with house-warming and is 
unrelated to the actual marriage cere- 
mony. I should also add that it has to 
do with Buddhism on its popular side 
only. 


The ceremony of the bride and groom 
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having a preliminary purification in holy 
water in connection with the wedding 
evolved much later. Instead of soaking 
the. pair with holy water, the officiating 
monk confines himself to sprinkling the 
holy water on them and on other persons 
present as well. The act of purification 
now becomes an act of blessing; while 
friends and relatives present will also 
receive the sprinkling of holy water from 
the officiating monk. After this the 
monk will sprinkle all the places of the 
house, and the ceremony on that day 
ends. 


The act of purification by bathing in 
holy water now becomes an act of bles- 
sing; while friends and relatives instead 
of joining in the sprinkling of holy water 
on the pair on the same day, have to do 
at the next day when the actual wedding . 
takes place. On this day invited guests 
will pour some holy water on the heads 
of the wedding pair as an act of blessing. 
This is usually done by persons who 
consider themselves as elders, while the 
rest confine themselves to pouring a little 
holy water into the hands which are held 
in an attitude of worship by the bride 
and groom. The pouring of holy water 
on the heads of the pair is seldom done 
nowadays. This is probably because the 
manner of dress and coiffure has changed 
and the pouring of water on the head 
would spoil the appearance. The evolu- 
tion is complete when insteac of being a 
purificatory rite, the pouring of holy 
water on the couple becomes the actual 
wedding ceremony as seen by outsiders 
today. The traditional wedding ceremony 
is in most cases still there, but it is 
confined to the background with the 
parties concerned and a few relatives and 
friends participating. 
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IV 


When you are invited to the present 
day Thai marriage ceremony, especially 
in Bangkok, it is always in the afternoon. 
You go to the place where the ceremony 
is to take place about the time indicated 
in the invitation. You, with other guests, 
are shown into a waiting room provided 
for the purpose. When the auspicious 
moment arrives, one of the guests consid- 
ered as chief guest is invited to initiate 
the ceremony in the next room. What 
that distinguished person is doing, usually, 
you as one of the guests will not be 
able to witness. I will not describe it for 
the present but will confine myself to a 


description of what the ordinary guest 
‘sees. A few minutes later when that 
distinguished person comes out of the 
room, you, with other guests, are invited 
to participate in the ceremony in that 
room. The guests range themselves ac- 
cording to age and rank in the traditional 
way. You will notice that when the 
guests line up, ladies are not first and 
gentlemen last, but the reverse. This is a 
tradition from far-off days when men 
were always in the forefront of battle 
while the women stayed behind to look 
after the home. We have a saying that 
men are an elephant’s forelegs and women 
the hind ones. Though man and woman 
are actually two, in marriage they are but 
one like the front and hind legs of the 
elephant. Each helps the other but each 
must be in his or her proper place ac- 
cording to the natural characteristics of 
man and woman. This tradition begins 
now to crumble through the influence 
of the western conception of humanity. 
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Who knows whether one day in the 
future there may not be a reversal of this 
social order. 


While in, line and waiting for your 
turn, you will notice that the bride and 
bridegroom squat near each other on a 
low bench with heads bowed and their 
hands extended forward and folded in 
an attitude of worship. The bride is 
always on the left of the bridegroom. 
Here again in matter of priority the man 
must be on the right of the woman. The 
right hand should have precedence over 
the left hand. However, although West- 
erners say right and left instead of left 
and right, in Thai we use the latter 
expression, that is, left and right and we 
never say right and left. This points 
probably to the time when we, like the 
Chinese, deemed the left to be the first 
and the right, the second, but the present 
practice is quite the reverse. Right must 
always take precedence. 


On the bowed head of each of the 
wedding pair there is a sort of chaplet 
or wreath made of many unspun threads, 
each joined together by a piece of thin 
thread. Such a wreath we call “mongkhon 
faet.” “Mongkhon” means auspicious 
(from ““mangala” in Sanskrit and Pali) 
and “‘faet” is a Thai word meaning twin. 
In this instance it refers to the wedding 
couple who are joined together auspic- 
iously like happy twins. For the purposes 
of this paper I will refer to this wreath 
as “the auspicious twin.” If you have 
witnessed Thai boxing you will see that 
a pugilist in action also has a sort of 
wreath on his head. This is also called 
“mongkhon.” In Hinduism such a thing 
is called “mangala chakra” or the auspic- 
ious wheel. This auspicious twin is 
actually the threads which are bound 
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thrice around the heads of the bride and 
groom. In some cases the wedding couple 
“have a hanging flower garland on their 
necks; but this is of recent introduction. 


You will observe that the invited 
guest who precedes you is handed a 
decorated conch-shell by the officiating 
man who stands nearby, usually on the 
right hand of the wedding pair. The in- 
vited guest pours a little of the holy water 
from the conch-shell alternately into the 
folded hands of the wedding pair. Al- 
though the order is not imporant, it is 
usually the groom who receives the holy 
water first. The couple will make a little 
bow with their heads as a sign of.a 
respectful thank to the pourer. The water 
poured out runs down from their hands 
into a receiving vessel below, provided 
for the purpose. The invited guest hands 
back the conch-shell to the master of 
ceremonies and leaves the room. The 
latter will refill the conch-shell with holy 
water from a vessel nearby if there is 
not enough already in the shell. 


When your turn comes you walk 
straight up to the wedding pair and the 
master of ceremony will hand the conch- 
shell to you while you perform the ritual 
in the same manner. The orthodox way 
is to say some short words of blessing 
while pouring the water into the couple’s 
hands, such as “May you be happy and 
live long.” You will observe when receiv- 
ing the conch-shell that in it there are 


in some cases two or three leaves of a 


certain plant with red and white patches 
against a green background. The leaf 
with white patches is called “bai ngun” 
or silver leaf, and the one with red 
patches is called “bai thong” or gold 
leaf.* The placing of such leaves in the 
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conch-shell is a later introduction and | 
in some cases they are not used, This is 
probably related to imitative magic, the 
leaves symbolizing wealth in gold and 
silver. 


After pouring the holy water, you 
return the conch-shell and leave the room. 
A young girl, or there may be two, waits 
near the entrance and hands you as you 


‘leave, a garland, a small bouquet, or a 


scented handkerchief as the case may be, 
as a wedding memento. Sometimes you 
are asked to sign your name in a wedding 
memento book. All these also are of 
recent introduction through the influence 
of a newer culture. 


The above description, with minor 
details and variations omitted, is the 
present day Thai marriage ceremony as it 
prevails in Bangkok. It is a development 
in a curtailed form of the bathing cere- 
mony of purification preliminary to all 
auspicious rites as already mentioned. 
To an outsider it appears brief and simple 
and so it is in this form. But the real 
traditional marriage ceremony is quite 
different. Such a ceremony is confined 
to the parties concerned with a few close 
friends and relatives participating. Hence 
outsiders seldom have an opportunity fo 
witness it. Of course there are variations 
in the ceremonial process due to elabora- 
tions and cultural mixing which it would 
be profitable to analyze and compare. I 
have given here only a general description 
of the Thai ceremony by way of introduc- 
tion to a more comprehensive one which 
I contemplate writing. 


*bai ngün, bai thong — Graptophyllum hortense 
(Acanthaceae), the caricature plants. McFariand, 
Thai-English Dictionary, P,491. 


The Romance of Yang Yii-huan 


Lee Hsing-tsun 


1. 


Yang Yii-huan (HE), better known 
“in Chinese tradition as Consort Yang 
(Hii), is counted among the greatest 
ancient beauties of China. For genera- 
tions, her story — a romance in real life— 
has long been the favorite subject of story 
tellers, poets and playwrights. 
a girl of no noble birth, she was chosen 
to be one of the royal consorts of Em- 
peror Hsüan Tsung ( Z 713-755 A.D.) 
-in the Reign of K’aiyuan ( fist 713-741 
A.D.). With the aid of her unparalleled 
beauty and shrewdness, she succeeded in 
gaining such royal favor as to hold a 


dominant place in the imperial harem.’ 


As she stood high in royal favor, she was 
in a position to exercise such great in- 
fluence with the court as to bring about 
a marked change in the course of Chinese 
‘history. 

How could it be possible for a girl 
of ordinary family to reach the zenith 
of fame and power, especially in ancient 
times, when the social status of women 
was far inferior to that of men? In answer 
to this question, we have to dig into her 
personal story represented in the follow- 


Though - 


ing historical record and literary works: 


(1) New Dynastic History of T’ang 
(618-907 A.D. 4E% ) 

` (2) Episodes of the K’aiyuan Reign 
(713-741 A.D. TH ) 

(3) The Song of Everlasting. Sorrow 
by Po Chit-i (772-846 A.D.SES : RIRIK) 

(4) The Story of Everlasting Sorrow 
by Chen Hung of the T’ang Dynasty 
( BEBE ERS ) 

(5) The Story of -Priestess Yang 
(KEIM) by Yüeh Shih of the Sung 
Dynasty (R> HE) 7 

(6) The Longevity Palace (RER) by 
Hung Sze-fang (#485) of the Ch’ing 
Dynasty (1644-1911 A.D.) 

- (7) A Chat About the Rejuvenation of 
Tang (ARERR) by Chen Ting-shan 
(HEL) i 

With the exception of the Dynastic 
History of T’ang, the above literary works 
have so dramatized the romance of 
Consort Yang for artistic effect as to 
deviate much from: historical facts. A 
careful study of the Dynastic History of 
T’ang reveals that some time in A.D. 745 
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Emperor Hstian Tsung, almost over the 
age of 60, was attracted by the remarkable 
beauty of Yang Yi-huan, then, wife of 
Prince Shou (338), the second son of 
the Emperor by his most favored Consort 
Wu Hwei (84). The Emperor forced 
the Prince to divorce his wife and gave 
him another woman in compensation. 
Then, he ordered Kao Li-shih (SJJ), 
his chief eunuch, to have his divorced 
daughter-in-law ordained as a Taoist 
priestess so as to neutralize the matrimo- 
nial relation between them. This was a 
necessary step, otherwise it was illegal for 
him to take her into his harem as one of 
his royal consorts. In the year when 
Consort Yang was strangled at the Mawei 
Slope (Bj 4g), the Emperor had attained 
the age of over 70, whereas the Royal 
Consort was only 30 years of age. How 
could genuine love thrive on such an 
enormous discrepancy of age? 


Notwithstanding all the deviations 
from historical facts, the above literary 
works should not be viewed as mere 
products of imagination and inspiration. 
On the average, they are 60% history and 
40% fiction and the fictionalized portions 
are true to human emotion and imagi- 
nation, if not to historical facts. This is 
known as “poetic truth” in terms of 
aesthetics. No wonder that they have 
enjoyed unbroken popularity with‘ the 
reading public in every generation. To 
make easy reading for the students of 
China and Chinese we have the salient 
features of the aforesaid literary works 
pieced together in an chronological order 
as follows: 

Consort Yang, alias Yti-huan, though 
a native of Huayin (#8 ), Shensi ( era) 
Province, was born in the Tutou Village 
(85847), Yunglo ( x4) Town, Szechuan 
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Province ( W£), China Mainland, some 
time around 700 A.D., because her for- 
bears had moved from Shensi to Szechuan 
for permanent settlement in the Reign 
of Sheng Li ( SHE 698-699 A.D.). Her 
great grandfather named Yang Ling-pen 
(4#8@4) was the magistrate-governor of 
Chinchow ( #/t) (prefecture) and her 
father by the name of Yang Yuan-yen 
(433%) served under the magistrate-gov- 
ernor of Shuchow ( % 4) (prefecture), 
Szechuan Province, as a petty census of- 
ficer. While a child, she was consigned 
to the care of Tsao Yuan-chiao (WEH), 
a subordinate of her uncle residing in 
Honan Province. In the month of Novem- 
ber of the 22nd lunar year of the K’aiyuan 
Reign (713-741 A.D.) she was married to 
Prince Shou (BEA), the second son of 
the Emperor by his royal consort named 
Wu Hwei (#42). From then on, Yang 
Yii-huan lived happily with the Prince in 
comforts and luxury until the day when 
the God of Fate turned the wheel of her 
fortune on a moment of caprice. 


On a certain day of the 10th month 
of the 28th lunar year of the K’aiyuan 
Reign, so the Dynastic History of Mid- 
Tang goes, Emperor Hsiian Tsung visited 
the Hot Spring Palace (ji) for merry- 
making with a train of court ladies be- 
cause the death of Wu Hwei, his most 
favorite consort, had broken his heart. 
To fill up the vacuum left in his emotional 
life, the Emperor was anxious to find a 
beauty worthy of his affection and favor. 
Looking at the galaxy of the court beau- 
ties in his attendance, he was coldly 
disappointed because their painted faces 
and artificial smiles no longer held any. 
attraction for him. 


As good luck would have it, so the 
story goes, he met Yang Yti-huan in the 
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midst of the members of the royal family 
who came to pay him respect during his 
visit to the Hot Spring Palace. Among 
the scores of noble ladies gathering around 
him Yang Yi-huan, his own daughter-in- 
law, stood out like a full-blown peony 
which outshone all other grassy flowers. 
At the first sight of her crowning beauty, 
the Emperor gasped in breathless delight. 
It was beyond his wildest dream that he 
could find such an image of perfection 
and charm in his own palace. 


As many Chinese poets and story- 
tellers pictured her in later days, so it 
seemed to the Emperor, her brightness 
put the full moon to shame and her 
beauty was comparable to the spring flow- 
er in full bloom. Blinded by her unearthly 
beauty, wild ducks on the wing fell upon 
the earth in a trance of delight; under the 
spell of her charm, swimming fish lost 
their senses and floated belly up on the 
surface of the water. Besides the fasci- 
nation of her jewel-like intelligent eyes 
which would speak more eloquently of 
her hidden passion than her mouth and 
the music of her sweet voice, she had a 
figure of magical proportions and perfect 
harmony. Such was the wizardry of 
perfect proportion, the model of beauty 
and harmony itself, created by the inge- 
nuity of the Great Creator. 


Back to the inner palace, the Emperor 
kept on thinking of his daughter-in-law 
day and night. The more he thought of 
her, the stronger was his desire to take 
possession of her. But how could it be 
possible for a father-in-law to take his 
own daughter-in-law into his harem? This 
was the question which plagued him all 
the time. Finally a bright idea flashed 
across his mind, 


He ordered Kao Li-shih (i W-1:), his 
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chief eunuch, to have Yang Yii-huan 
ordained as a Taoist priestess. This is 
the way to sever the matrimonial tie 
between the Prince and Yang Yii-huan 
without resorting to forthright divorce- 
ment. For a short time, Yang Yii-huan 
took up her abode in the T’ai Chen Taoist 
Temple (Ai) inside the royal palace 
and assumed the religious title of T’ai 
Chen (Ki) as becoming her station. 


In the seventh lunar year of the T’ien- 
pao Reign (Kit 742-755 A.D.) Yang Yü- 
huan was conferred the title of the Royal 
Consort. When she was brought to the 
inner palace for a formal marriage with 
the Emperor, the royal band played on 
the operatic musical score entitled “Group 
Dance by Heavenly Beauties in Feather 
Costumes” (it) to mark the 
grand occasion. 


After nightfall, the Emperor ordered 
the ladies-in-waiting to lead her to the 
Hua Ch’ing Hot Springs (## i# it). There, 
she was bathed, anointed with fragrant 
salves and perfumes and attired in such 
royal costume as befitting the station of 
a royal consort. 


Like a blossoming lotus flower plucked 
fresh from a crystal pool, she was sup- 
ported to the presence of the Emperor 
in all of her regal splendor. He led her 
to his private apartments for a wild night. 
Her bath and the unaccustomed luxury 
of dress made her languid and drowsy, 
and this sense of dream-like life only 
added to her great personal charm. In 
this night the Emperor found in his new 
consort such a charming and responsive 
mistress that he gave her a pair of golden 
pins and a jewel box lined with golden 
threads inside as a pledge of their un- 
broken love and devotion. 


From that time on, the Emperor was 
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in her constant attendance day and night, 
showering her with all royal favors. Pos- 
sessed by her spell of charm and beauty, 
the Emperor arose later each day and 
failed to attend to the administration of 
his Empire. For her entertainment, royal 
parties were often arranged. At those 
parties scores of palace beauties, attired 
in vari-colored costumes of silk and feath- 
ers, danced in a circle to the beautiful 
music of the royal band. With long sleeves 
trailing along the spotless floor, the Palace 
beauties, in impersonation of the fairies 
and goddess of the moon whirled through 
the air like butterflies fluttering in the 
spring breeze to the attending song of 
orioles. 


Consort Yang had three sisters who 
` were also famous for their physical beau- 
ty. Soft of skin, round in contour and 
stately of figure, they were more attrac- 
tive in flesh and less in soul. In addition 
to their physical beauty, they were good 
at talking and joking and therefore the 
Emperor found in them not only lovely 
mistresses but also agreeable companions. 
As the most favored royal relatives, they 
had free access to the royal palace. Some- 
times they were invited to stay in the 
inner palace for days to keep the royal 
couple company. Depicting the freedom 
with which the Yang sisters frequented 
the royal palace, Chang Hu, (5874) a 
noted poet of the T’ang Dynasty wrote 
such a poem as: 


The Duchess of the State of Kuo 
stood high in royal favor. 5 

At daybreak she rode into the palace 
gate. 

No rouge and powder applied to her 
face 

For fear of spoiling her natural 
beauty. 
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She presented herself to His Majesty 
with trimmed eyebrows as graceful 
and elegant as 

A pair of erescent moons. 


HRA AA KER, 

TE HY BR AH. 

A He HR 75 BR fe 

A th RG WA Be 
To show special favor to the Yang 
family, the Emperor bestowed the title 
of Duchess on the three sisters. Yang 
Yuan-yen, father of Consort Yang, was 
made defense minister; Yang Chao ( ###!] ) 
later known as Yang Kuo-chung (#482), 
the cousin of the Royal Consort, was 
admitted to the court as a vice-minister 
of the first rank. He was later promoted 
to the rank of premier. All other family 
members of Consort Yang were also ap- 
pointed to exalted government posts. 
Thenceforth the Yang family became the 
object of envy and admiration of the 
people throughout the whole country. 


In Chinese popular literature Consort 
Yang was often associated with An Lu- 
shan (ñk) as the two arch evil-doers 
who spelled disaster to the T’ang Empire. 
It is true that through her influence An 
Lu-shan rose to power and influence, 
making it possible for him to organize a 
terrible revolt. An Lu-shan, a Turk of the 
Kitan tribe ( 24+) of humble origin was 
born in Liaotung (MK) equivalent to 
the modern South Manchuria beyond the 
Great Wall. While a boy he was taken 
captive by Chinese soldiers and sold as a 
slave to a.Chinese military officer. Asa 
man of ingenious cunning coupled with 
tact and patience, he knew how to nrake 
the best of the worst situation. At first 
he exercised great patience to please his 
master with such telling effect that he 
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finally got released from his abject slavery. 
Soon afterward he enlisted himself in 
the army as an independent soldier in 
order to build up a military career. 
Thanks to his military skills and sly 
artifice, he worked his way from an en- 
listed man up to the rank of a military 
officer. From then on he got on well in 
his military career. When he was admitted 
to the court as an upstart courtier, he 
managed to warm himself into the favor 
of Consort Yang. 


Grossly fat and clumsy, he often 
played the role of a court clown to amuse 
the Emperor and his favorite consorts at 
gay fétes and festivals. As is usually the 
case with a man of overweight, An Lu- 
shan had a balloon-like belly bulging from 
behind a loose robe. The very sight of it 
often produced a tickling sensation in 
others. Aside from his peculiar physical 
features, he was good at a Turkish folk 
dance known as “‘whirl-dance”’ ( #A ie # ). 


One day the Emperor asked him 
whether he could perform the whirl-dance 
in the presence of his favorite court ladies 
and courtiers. ‘Without hesitation he 
stepped into the heart of the court and 
rotated his heavy body weighing over four 
hundred pounds with ever-increasing ve- 
locity like a whirl-wind until he became 
so exhausted as to collapse on the floor. 
The Emperor and his court beauties and 
courtiers were so amused by his clownish 
performance that they could not help 
bursting into laughters. Like an enormous 
heap of flesh An Lu-shan lay motionless 
on the floor panting out of breath. He 
could not get on his feet until the royal 
attendants carried him away to the inner 
place for a rest. 


Delighted by his buffoonery, the Em- 
peror allowed him to remain in the court 
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attending upon the court beauties and 
especially the Royal Consort in the inner 
palace and taking part in court dinner 
parties sometimes held exclusively for 
the Emperor and the Royal Consort. 
Tired of the life routine of the court, 
Consort Yang found in the clownish | 
courtier a new source of joy and pleasure. 
Well pleased with his entertainment and 
flattery, she took him under her protec- 
tion. 


Though sly and cunning at heart, An 
Lu-shan pretended to be naive and un- 
couth, ignorant of all court etiquettes, 
making it easier for him to remain closer 
to the Emperor and his favorite Consort. 
To consolidate his position in the court, 
An Lu-shan urged the Royal Consort to 
adopt him as her adopted son (#52 ). One 
day while attending a private dinner party 
at which only the Emperor and the Royal 
Consort were present, An Lu-shan bowed 
to Consort Yang without paying obeisance 
to the Emperor. Displeased with his 
ignorance of court etiquette, the Emperor 
said in an angry voice, “Why do you bow 
to the Royal Consort alone in the pres- 
ence of the Emperor?” An Lu-shan 
replied with a feigned innocent smile, 
“We, Barbarians, only know our mothers 
because we can hardly establish the iden- 
tity of our fathers.” The Emperor was 
well satisfied with this explanation. 


With the backing of Consort Yang, 
An Lu-shan’s star was in the ascendent. 
He emerged as one of the most influential 
courtiers almost on a par with Yang Kuo- 
chung, the Premier. Finally he was made 
the Governor-General of Fanyang (AWEH), 
part of the present-day Hopei Province, 
Hotung (W), equivalent to the area 
east of the Yellow River ( #7 ) in Shansi, 
and Pinglu (FIÈ ), the area including: the 
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present-day Hopei and Jehol, being re- 
sponsible for both civil administration 
and military operations in Northwestern 
China. With the crack royal forces under 
his command, he was in a position to rise 
in open rebellion against the Empire when 
the time was ripe. 


In the dual capacity of an influential 
courtier and a powerful field-marshal, An 
Lu-shan often went back and forth be- 
tween Fanyang and Changan (124) 
in response to the calls of the Emperor. 
During his absence from Changan, ru- 
mours were rife that he was making 
feverish preparations for an open revolt 
against the Empire. Jealous of his growing 
influence and power, Yang Kuo-chung 
petitioned the Emperor for precautions 
against his possible military revolt. How- 
ever, in time of crisis, Consort Yang al- 
ways put in a word for him to the Em- 
peror and therefore the Emperor’s con- 
fidence in him remained unshaken despite 
repeated accusations against him. 


Later on, the Crown Prince joined 
with the Premier and other courtiers in 
warning the Emperor against the danger 
of a military revolt by An Lu-shan. To 
put his loyalty to a test, the Emperor 
summoned An Lu-shan to the court for 
an audience. As the time was not ripe 
for an open rebellion against the Empire, 
An Lu-shan returned to Changan in 
response to the royal decree. While at- 
tending the court, An Lu-shan threw him- 
self at the feet of the Emperor and 
repudiated all the accusations against him 
in hot tears in proof of his unquestioned 
loyalty and obedience to the Emperor. 
Thereupon the Emperor became con- 
vinced of his faithfulness and loyalty and 
heaped him with fresh favors and honors. 
Well established in the confidence of the 
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Emperor An Lu-shan was proof against 
the accusations of other courtiers until 
the time when he rose in open revolt 
against the Empire. 


As time went by, the Yang family 
rose to the height of power and influence. 
Day and night the Emperor was in the 
company of the Royal Consort. Even her 
family members and relatives often fre- 
quented the royal palace without making 
formal announcements to the royal 
guards. To curry favor’ with the Yang 
family, influential courtiers made hand- 
some presents to them and competed with 
one another to do the biddings of the 
new powerful family group. Yang Kuo- 
chung, the all-powerful Premier, almost 
held the reins of the Government. He was 
in a position to promote or demote gov- 
ernment officials sometimes without the 
knowledge of the Emperor. He sought 


‘after bribes and played favoritism to en- 


courage office-holders to contribute to 
his wealth and influence. Later on, 
the influence of the Yang Family went 
beyond the forbidden city to reach the 
outlying areas or localities where office- 
seekers often turned to them for positions 
in various local governments like gov- 
ernors, magistrates, etc., sometimes at 
exorbitant prices. 


The position of the Yang family was 
so established in the court that even the 
members of the royal family were not in 
a position to challenge it. An anecdote 
had it that on the night of the 15th day 
of the first month of the tenth lunar 
year of the K’aiyuan Reign, the Yang 
family escorted by a train of bodyguards 
made a round trip throughout Chang An 
City for pastime. Somewhere near the 
Hsi Fu Gate (pF) the Yang family 
came across the Princess named Kwang 
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Ning (Wid) who was also passing 
through the gate with her family members 
and attendants. Unwilling to make way 
for the Princess and her family members, 
several bodyguards of the Yang family 
struck the attendants of the Princess 
with whips in an attempt to keep them 
away from the gate. The whiplash inad- 
vertently fell on the clothes of the Prin- 
cess. Panic-stricken the Princess fell off 
the horse crying for help. When her hus- 
band came to her rescue, he was also 
whipped up by the unruly bodyguards. 


The next day, the Princess presented 
herself to the Emperor complaining in 
bitter tears about the atrocities committed 
by the Yang family. But to her great 
disappointment, only one of the body- 
guards of the Yang family was condemned 
to death for the atrocities committed 
against the royal family, whereas the 
husband of the princess was suspended 
from office and deprived of the right to 
attend the court for several months. En- 
couraged by the backing of the Emperor, 
the Yang Family could go anywhere as 
they liked without the interruption of 
the royal guards. In the pinnacle of their 
influence and power, the Yang family 
excited the admiration and envy of all 
the people throughout the Empire. Every- 
where they went they became the center 
of attention and the favorite topic of 
daily gossips. To illustrate this fact, we 
may quote a proverb which was then 
circulating among the people throughout 
the whole country: 


“Don’t be unhappy at the birth of a 
girl nor be overjoyed at the sight of a 
new-born boy. A girl may promise to 
become a royal consort reflecting credit 
on the family while the boy fails to attain 
the position of a baron.” 
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From this proverb, we may realize 
that the success of Yang Yii-huan brought 
about a change in the traditional concept 
of the social status of women. 


Emperor Hsiian Tsung built a magnif- 
icent summer palace in the heart of a 
lake looking out toward the tall moun- 
tains surrounding the forbidden city. The 
palace was constructed of the choicest 
materials available to the people of that 
day. Gold, silver, ivory and jewels were 
lavishly used. The brightly painted pillars 
were embossed with dragons and phoe- 
nixes of pure gold leaf. Couches were 
constructed of ivory, and mother-of-pearl 
intricately contrived to support the weight 
of the human body. Hangings were fash- 
ioned from the finest silk interwoven with 
pure gold and silver threads in intricate 
designs. The accoutrements of Yang Yii- 
huan’s apartments were breathtakingly 


beautiful and so magnificently prepared 


that they defied description. The greater 
part of the wealth of the tremendous 
Chinese Empire was blended into the 
beauty and useless opulence of the palace 
of the Emperor and his lovely Consort. 
The structure was named the “Palace of 
Longevity,” (kiki) a token of the 
everlasting love between the royal couple. 
They often spent their entire nights en- 
joying the evening breeze, identifying the 
twinkling stars and amusing themselves 
with music, poetry and their own con- 
versation. 


On the Double Seventh Festival, the 
seventh day of the seventh lunar month, 
Emperor Hsüan Tsung accompanied by 
Yang Yii-huan stayed at the palace for 
the night. This night, according to Chinese 
mythology, is the date for the yearly 
rendezvous between the Cowherd and the 
Sewing Maid, two constellations which on 





Beauties Promenading 

A poem by the famous T’ang dynasty poet, Tu Fu, describes a spring excursion by the 
Yang family as follows: “There is a freshness in the air this Third of Third, a spring festival 
day. I see by the Meandering River of Ch’ang-an many fair women. With distant looks but 
frequent smiles, sweet and real. With delicacy of complexion and symmetry of form, they 
appear in silken dresses embroidered with golden peacocks or silvery unicorns dazzling in the 
sunshine of late spring...” 

This illustration, made by Li Kung-lin, a famous painter of Sung Dynasty, to depict the 
scene of the excursion, is among the art objects of the National Palace Museum, Taipei. 
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this one night of the year meet through 
the Milky Way. The night closed in, the 
bright stars in the sky became numberless 
peering eyes. The crescent moon played 
a coy game of hide-and-seek behind the 
clusters of fleecy clouds; the luminous 
beams flooded the surrounding mountains 
and the placid lake in a pale and ef- 
fervescent glow. Consort Yang leaned 
against the balustrade of the lake pavil- 
ion and watched the small fishes swim- 
ming around the red lilies as the Emperor 
related the romantic tale of the heaven- 
bound Cowherd and his elusive love with 
the Sewing Maid. As she watched and 
listened, the lotus flowers lowered their 
heads in misty slumber, lulled to sweet 
sleep by the softly caressing moon beams. 
The autumn breeze blew gently, causing 
them to sway and kiss the silvered surface 
of the lake. Inspired by the unearthly 
scene and the romantic spirit of the story 
told by the Emperor, Consort Yang com- 
posed a poem, entitled “Evening tide 
(ai ).” 

When I move 

My silken garments 

Spread their fragrance 

Sweet as incense, 

The red water-lilies 

Wave like tassels. 

In the autumn twilight haze 

A fresh breeze 

Stirs fleecy clouds 

That cling about the mountain tops. 

And the willows by the pool 

Bow low, 

And gently kiss the water 

With 

Their slender, bright-green leaves. 
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In this moment of transcending bliss, 
Emperor Hsiian Tsung was filled with 
hitherto unexpected joy and showered his 
beloved with all the tenderness and en- 
dearments his being could provide, to 
drain from their cup of crowning hap- 
piness the last drop of the nectar of love. 
As the night was far advanced, the moon 
went slanting down in the west casting a 
side-long lingering glance upon the royal 
couple who held themselves closer to each 
other with their arms entwined and their 
hearts beating in the same tempo. Under 
the magic spell of the caressing moonlight, 
the royal couple knelt down side by side 
on the terrace of the Palace of Longevity 
to take such a solemn oath of unbroken 
love as: “In heaven we wish to remain 
together like two birds always flying in 
pairs; on the earth we wish to become 
a pair of trees with their branches en- 
twining each other. The heaven and 
earth, though enduring and lasting, will 
sometime come to an end, while our un- 
broken love will go on and on forever.” 


As they spoke, a gust of chilly wind 
swept through the pavilion ruffling the 
silken hangings of their couch. The water- 
lilies trembled and dropped their petals 
in fright; the moon took shelter behind 
the woolen clouds leaving the world in 
gloom and darkness. The supernatural an- 
swer to their wish caused them to doubt 
as to the future, the dark presentiment 
weighing their hearts with foreboding and 
fear. 

If Consort Yang is counted among the 
greatest ancient beauties of all ages, Li Po 

#11) (701-762 A.D.), alias Li T’ai-po, 
a contemporary poet of great renown, 
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is generally rated as one of the greatest 
poets ever known in the history of Chinese 
literature. It is of particular interest to 
the readers that the two great personages 
were predestined to cross each other’s 
path of life in the court of Emperor 
Hsüan Tsung. The story goes like this: 

In the Reign of K’aiyuan new varieties 
of peony were planted in the royal garden 
in front of the Sunken Fragrance Pavilion 
GEEF), east of the Hsing Ch’ing Pond 
(MBA). After the return of spring the 
peony burst into full blossom of such 
multi-colors as white, pink and light 
purple. What a splendid sight to see 
hundreds of peony blossoms of white, 


pink and light purple swaying to and fro 
under the soft wind like multi-colored 
clouds moving against the background of 
the luxuriant foliage of fresh green. 


On a fine day the Emperor visited 
the royal garden with Consort Yang and 
ladies-in-waiting to appreciate the beauty 
of blooming peony. The Emperor rode 
on his famous steed known as the Light- 
bearer in the Dark (Hit). Following 
in his wake were Consort Yang in a royal 
carriage pulled by hand and a galaxy of 
court beauties and sing-song girls highly 
skilled in the art of Chinese classical 


opera. (to be continued) 
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“That whereby man differs from the lower 


animals is but small. The mass of people cast it 


away, while superior men preserve it.” 


— Mencius 
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Rain 


U Sam Oeur 


- Looking up, I see 
Clouds swallow each other. 
- The clouds become thick 
And dark, and then 
I feel wet. 
- Soon I’m drenched. 
Water flows everywhere. 
I feel like flying! 


Again Around the Problem of the Neutralization 
of Angkor Park—Siem Reap 


U Sam Oeur 


We, the members of the Khmer Re- 
public, feel very sorry to see we are 
obliged to come again on the same prob- 
lem of the Neutralization of Angkor 
Park. Indeed, we don’t know how deep 
we could express our gratitude towards 
the participants of the Eighth General 
Assembly held in Tokyo for having 
adopted the resolution to help us and to 
support our Government through the 
channel of their governments to preserve 
our cultural property, in particular 
Angkor Wat. 


The participants of the Eighth General 
Assembly had unanimously agreed that 
it was in the interest of the peoples of Asia 
as well as of the peoples of the world 
to put the monuments of Angkor under 
the refuge from the destructive effects of 
war which raged today in the Khmer 
Republic. The members of the Khmer 
National Group to that General Assembly 
were very pleased for having seen their 
proposition supported by the other mem- 
bers of APU member countries. The 
Government of the Khmer Republic wel- 


comed with great enthusiasm the resolu- 


. tion adopted at the Eighth General As- 


sembly. 


In parallel to that resolution, the Gov- 
ernment of the Khmer Republic has 
submitted an application of Angkor Park 
for entry in the International Register of 
Cultural Prosaid Convention to the Sec- 
retariat of the UNESCO in Paris, with a 
plan of Angkor Park shown below. 


Our application did not reach its 
objective, for it was rejected by the rep- 
resentatives of certain countries of Social- 
ist block. To oppose our application the 
latter has raised the question of legality 
of today regime of Phnom Penh. For 
them, the proposition of this inscription 
should have been submitted by the gov- 
ernment in exile of Sihanouk which con- 
stitutes to their eyes the true legal gov- 
ernment of Cambodia. 


The controversy on this question of 
legality concerning the application tends 
to solicit that the inscription is not 
indeed, to our common sense, relevant. 
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To conform to the Convention of The 
Hague of May 14, 1954, the application 
for entry in the International Register 
must comply with the provisions of 
Article 8 of the Convention: 


1/- It should be first of all that the 
property should have been known as a 
Cultural Property. 


2/- It should be that the property 
should have been situated in the demili- 
tarized zone. 


Or at the beginning of the North 
Vietnamese aggression, the Government of 
the Khmer Republic did not miss to 
withdraw her troops from all the zones 
where existed the monuments represent- 
ing our Cultural Property. 


While the first condition which pre- 
scribes that the property should be really 
a cultural property, is indisputable, for 
the monuments of Angkor are well known 
to the world as the master-piece of the 
Khmer arts for centuries. 


Taking advantage of the withdrawal 
of the troops of the Khmer Republic, 
the North Vietnamese have been violating 
the Convention of The Hague, 1954 by 
taking the zone of Angkor as refuge for 
their military ends. 


From that zone, the latter did not 
cease executing of firing harassment on 
our positions at the town of Siem Reap, 
fires which multiply the losses in materials 
as well as human lives, especially civilians. 


If we raise the problem in terms of 
war or armed conflict, the second condit- 
ion cannot be satisfied, for the time 
being, because after the withdrawal of 
our troops, the North Vietnamese troops 
occupied immediately the zone of Angkor. 


Now we must raise the problem in 
terms of theft, for to complete their 
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crime, the North-Vietnamese had not 
only taken the monument of Angkor 
as shelter, but also they committed thefts 
of master-pieces of art to sell them else- 
where at the price of gold. 


The only measure which can safeguard 
the cultural property that the monuments 
of Angkor represent and stop the theft 
committed by the North Vietnamese 
troops is to neutralize the zone of Angkor. 


The project of the neutralization of 
that zone should not be interpreted as 
sign of weakness or the incapability of 
the Government of Khmer Republic to 
defend this small piece of land. 


In fact, this Government can hold 
almost all its towns—for some other 
towns situated in the North had been 
evacuated since the beginning of hostilities, 
so there is no reason to justify that the 
Government can not keep under its con- 
trol that piece of land which is very 
dear to it and which represents even its 
soul and the florescence of all its wealth. 


If we had not withdrawn our troops 
from that zone, we had taken it as refuge 
exposed to North Vietnamese artilleries. 
But the fact of stepping aside of it leaves 
now the field free to the theft committed 
by the North Vietnamese. Hence what 
to do? We have been appealing to all the 
peace-loving peoples of the world to 
undertake the decision of neutralizing 
the Angkor Park. But it has been in 
vain. Does the request for neutralization 
of that part of land, or its entry in the In- 
ternational Register of the UNESCO 
denote an incapability of self-defence 
and constitute a means to disguise this 
incapability? 

We highly proclaim that what led 
us to submit that application, to take that 
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step and to appeal to all peace-loving 
peoples was solely and purely on ARS 
ground of humanity. 


These monuments—the world ever 
knows—do not only represent a part of 
the patrimony of the Khmer Republic, 
but also they do undeniably represent 
the humanity as a whole including those 
countries which just rejected our applica- 
tion for entry in the International Register 
of the UNESCO. 


The protection of a masterwork which 
belongs to humanity, to the world, is 
the duty of all of us. It must be the 
common masterwork. The problem can 
be raised by all the members of humanity 
regardless either their poor or their 
ideology. 


The fact the North vens Com- 
munists had been firing on our positions 
-when we hadn’t withdrawn from Angkor 
Park and the fact they deliver frantically 
to the- theft since the time we had evacu- 
„ated suffices to prove that the North 
Vietnamese Communists do not shrink 
from anything to realize their odious 
ambitions. 


The Neutralization of Angkor Park 
and the entry in the International Register 
do not settle an ideal-solution, a perfect 
measure for the Khmer Republic. For. 
this fact, she risks to see a part of her 
patrimony separated, to see a part of 
hers cut off. Person cannot doubt of 
interests they shall exploit from tourism 


at the time when humanity is in turmoil, 
too impelled, living night and day on their 
nerves who feels more and more the need 
of rest. The neutralization of that zone 
leads, for the Khmer Republic, to the 
privation of resources of revenues. 


The people of the Khmer Republic 
who have been greatly suffering from 
this war of aggression, so unjustly imposed ` 
on, can stand with the transformation of 
a part of their land, at the first place, 
which serves as a sanctuary and refuge for 
the criminals of all rights. The implacable 
desire to punish the criminals and the . 
possibility of a birth against their will, a 
place peaceful, for them, plainly explains 
their internal pain, puts in evidence an 
ultimate effort of self-control, and a sense 
of supreme sacrifice. 


Our application for the entry of 
Angkor Park in the International Register 
of the UNESCO is an opportunity for 
us to see that certain peoples live only 
on their crimes that certain others just 
claim’ their rights to fulfill their duties: 
they exalt their rights to criticize us, to 
disguise us, to look at the people who 
just got rid of the wood yoke of protec- 
torate, but they never make any visible 
effort to realize any common masterwork 
for humanity that we have been waiting 
desperately for a long time their. concur- 
rence. And that is the democracy rendered 
a complex egoism, proud attitude and 
scornful. 


Communist Student Movement in Japan 


Yoshiro Kubo 


Since it is often reported in the 
newspapers that conflicts caused by the 
violence of the Communist students and 


the checking of the violence by the | 


police force to maintain peace and order 
frequently occurred in the past, which 
still keeps occurring all over Japan, I wish 
to make some comments on what the 
student movement is in Japan. 


When the students study seriously the 
theory, concepts, etc. in various fields of 
studies on campus, and on the other 
hand the faculty cannot meet the scholas- 
‘tic demand of the students owing to 
their poor ability or knowledge, ‘the 
students may not feel satisfied with the 
. above school administration; consequently 
the students start a movement to boycott 
the poor lectures. 


After I made a thorough study on a 
series of the student movement intended 
to stir up conflicts or violence by the 
Communists in Japan to oppose the 
Japan-US Security Pact, the Okinawa 
Reversion and other political events, I 
cannot regard them as the student move- 
ments in terms of the normal and decent 
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nature on campus, but I would rather 


| consider them as merely subversive activi- 


ties by the professional Communist stu- 
dents aiming at the destruction of the 
campus and communities. 


On the student campuses, I realize 
that there are many student societies 
organized in the name of autonomy stu- 
dent associations, such as: Japan Demo- 
cratic Youth Union, Communist Student 
Union, etc., which I cannot allow myself 
to overlook because of their basic nature 
of violent revolution by Marxism and 
Leninism. 


As for the student movements, there, 
of course, exists the limit. Therefore, when 
the Communist students lay . pressures on 
the decent students on the campuses such 
as Hosei and Waseda Universities in which 
a few innocent students were brutally 
killed by the Communist students, the 
school authorities should inflict serious 
punishment on them and make public 
what wrong doings they did so that the 
subversive activities on campus could be 
minimized by the voice of the public. 
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Although the Temporary University 
Administration Law to control the student 
subversive activities on campus will be 
expired next year, I wish this law should 
be continued to be effective and, further- 
more, the public control on the subversive 
activities by. the leftist students should be 
strongly conducted. 


The faculty, at the same time, should 
show their brave and firm attitude toward 
the subversive elements on campus so 


that the school can be protected from 
the violent pressure of the Communist 
students. Finally, we, all the Japanese 
people, have to unite firmly with one 
another to expel all the subversive ele- 
ments on campus which dream of causing 
Communist revolution under the preten- 
sion of misinterpretation of “Freedom of 
Studies” of our New Constitution after 
the end of the War, and to establish, 
furthermore, the sound and beautiful 
campuses all over Japan. 


Regrets To Drink Hot Wine 


A certain person found a bottle of wine in 


his dream, and was happy over the discovery. He 


poured the wine into his wine pot with the in- 


tention of heating it before drinking. At this point 


he awoke. He regretfully observed to himself: 


“I should not have tried to heat the wine. I should 


have taken it cold.” 


— Japanese Sense of Humour 


The Vietnam War 


Yoshiro Kubo 


The Vietnam War, which term is 
familiar to us through newspaper, televi- 
sion, radio, etc., has not made so far our 


Japanese people in general understand 


exactly what it means. 


At this moment when the Vietnam 
ceasefire has been mapped out, it is 
worth-while to have some reflections on 
“What was meant by the Vietnam War? ” 
For South Vietnam, it was the war to 
prevent the entry of the Communists into 
her country, backed by the United States 
of America, the Republic of Korea, Aus- 
tralia and other countries; for North Viet- 
nam, and-the ‘National Liberation Front, 
it was the war of nationalism backed by 

“the Chinese Communists, the Soviet Union 
and other countries. Although this is the 
simplest explanation of the Vietnam War, 
its reality or background is rather com- 
plicated beyond our knowledge. The 
war itself proved a failure on both sides 
and resulted in great suffering. 


However, the fact indicated that the 


foreign countries which supported South 
Vietnam belonged to the nations of the 


“free world while those countries which 
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‘of the Communist bloc. 


helped North Vietnam and the ‘National 
Liberation Front’ belonged to the nations 
Consequently, 
the nations of the above-mentioned two 
worlds were involved in the Vietnam 
War. The airplanes, tanks, machine-guns, 
ammunitions and other types of weapons 
poured into Vietnam, which caused the 
death of lots of the Vietnamese people; 
on the other hand, we Japanese people 
ought to offer our heartiest sympathy 
and various kinds of assistance to post- 
war reconstruction of Vietnam. 


Among the members of the Vietnam 
Peace Conference, South Vietnam, the 
United States of America, England, 
France, Canada and Indonesia belonged 
to free world nations, and North Vietnam, 
the ‘National Liberation Front,’ the Chi- 
nese Communists, the Soviet Union, 
Poland and Hungary belonged to the Com- 
munist world; the fact that the post-war 
Vietnam will depend on the. balance of 
these two worlds in different ideology 
may be simply explained in-a proverb, 
“Fact is stranger than fiction.” 

Recently two North Vietnamese stu- 
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dents came to Japan to study at Waseda 
University in Tokyo; it is hoped that the 
guidance of the Japanese Government will 
stipulate not to allow them to pursue 


diplomatic ties with the Communist na- 
tions based on the principles of non- 
aggression or non-interference, we hope 
the nations of the free world will main- 


any Communist activities. `` 
While the nations of the free world 
are trying to take some measures to have 


tain strong and severe restrictions to pre- 
-vent the entry of the Communists into 
their own lands. 


annnannnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnanannnnrwe 
What is meant by ‘making the thoughts sincere,’ 
is the allowing no self-deception, as when we hate 
a bad smell, and as when we love what is beautiful. 
This is called self-enjoyment. Therefore, the su- 
' perior man must be watchful over himself when 
he is alone. 
There is no evil to which the mean man, 
dwelling retired, will not proceed, but when he 
sees a superior man, he instantly tries to disguise 
himself, concealing his evil, and displaying what 
is good. The other beholds him, as if he saw his 
heart and reins; — of what use is his disguise? This 
is an instance of the saying — What truly is within 
will be manifested without. Therefore, the superior 
man must be watchful over himself when he is 
alone. 


—The Great Learning 
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The Kawabata Exhibition 


An exhibition of the works and 
personal effects of the late Kawabata 
Yasunari, the 1968 Nobel prize winner 
for literature, was opened on October 20, 
1973 at the National Museum of History 
in Taipei, Taiwan, the Republic of China. 


“ During the week-long exhibition, more 
than 300 pieces of Mr. Kawabata’s works 
were’ on display including manuscripts, 
diaries, citations, collections, personal ef- 
fects, photographs, and the translations 
of his works from 50 countries. 


Mrs. Kawabata arrived in. Taipei to 
attend the opening of the “Exhibition of 
the Literary Life of Yasunari Kawabata.” 
She was accompanied by Mrs. Eisaku 
Sato, wife of the former Japanese prime 
minister, and Seiichi Uno, President of 
the Japan-Republic of China National and 
Cultural Association. With them also 
‘arrived some 40 members of the Associa- 
tion, including author Makoto. Hojo. 

“This exhibition of historical signifi- 
cance.attracted thousands of visitors from 
all walks of life. It reflected the climax 
in the promotion of Sino-Japanese cul- 
tural interflow. ee 
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In spite of the fact that Tanaka 
administration broke diplomatic ties with 
the Republic of China, the relationship 
between the peoples of the two countries 
are still closely maintained; many activi- 
ties, especially cultural in nature, have 
been held. Among them the Kawabata 
Exhibition is a typical example showing 
the significance of the cultural interflow 
between Japan and the Republic of China. 


Mr. Kawabata had a strong interest 
in Chinese culture which might be proved 
by his joining the Asian Writers’ Congress 
held in Taipei in 1970 regardless of the 
interference from the Communist writers 
in Japan. He said upon arriving in Taipei, 
“I come here bringing with me a heart 
full of vigorous admiration of Chinese 
culture.” These words clearly indicated 
Mr. Kawabata’s strong love for Chinese 
culture. It further proved the fact that 
the continuity of Sino-Japanese cultural 
interflow can never be affected by politi- 
cal influence. 


In .Mr. Kawabata’s works lies the 
Japanese national spirit which is expressed 
through a special technique in writing 
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giving the readers a very impressive pic- 
ture. His writings also signify the devel- 
opment of the Eastern culture as a whole. 


In addition to his love of his own 
country he cherished a fervent interest 
in other Eastern cultures, and showed 
his intimate admiration of Chinese cul- 
ture- which was believed to represent the 
culture of the Oriental countries. There- 
_ fore, Mr. Kawabata was considered the 
` best friend of the Republic of China 
especially in the development of the 
Chinese culture. 


Upon his return to Japan after at- 
tending the Asian Writers’ Congress held 
in Taiepi, Mr. Kawabata wrote some 
articles praising the success of this con- 
gress. On the other hand, Mr. Kawabata 
despised those Communist-minded literary 
men and pressmen for their indifference 
to the loss of Japanese national spirit as 
well as to the future of Japan. 


Finally, Mr. Kawabata concluded his 
life by committing suicide which showed 
his worry about the future of his country 
as well as that of the Eastern culture as 
a whole. His death is just as what Mr. 


Taisuke Fujishima, a well-known Japanese 
writer and an intimate disciple to Mr. 
Kawabata, said: “The death of Mr. 
Kawabata served as a strong warning to 
his country, the modern age and to the 
whole world as well.” His death is a 
great loss not only to Japan but also to 
the whole Free World. He was trying to 
wake up the spirit of Japan and that of | 
the ‘‘lost generation,” at the expense of . 
his own life. The Kawabata Exhibition 
will serve as a reminder to the Japanese 
people, who lost their traditional’ spirit, 
to stir up their anti-Communist, patriotic 
spirit, and, above all, the spirit and truth 
of Eastern culture in order to go towards 
the right road of independence, democracy 
and freedom. In the meantime, those 
admirers of Mr. Kawabata may be en- 
couraged to try their best to find out the 
central points from his thoughts and 
behavior, develop his special writing tech- 
nique in his academic masterpieces, and, 


-most important of all, carry on his promo- 


tion of the patriotic and anti-Communist 
spirit and his effort to help develop the 
interflow of culture between Japan and 
the Republic of China. 


“I will not be afflicted at men’s not knowing 


me; I will be afflicted that I do not know men.” 


—Confucius 
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The Second World Congress of Poets 


- The opening ceremony of the Second 
World Congress of Poets was held at the 
City Hall, Taipei, the Republic of China 
on November 12-15, 1973. Attending the 
four-day meeting were over 250 delegates 
from various countries and areas through- 
out the world—the United States of Amer- 
ica, Australia, England, Germany, Portugal, 
Denmark, France, Turkey, Cyprus, Malta, 
free Hungary, free Latvia, free Estonia, 
Panama, the Dominican Republic, Argen- 
tina, Canada, Korea, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Vietnam, the Khmer Republic, 
Malaysia, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, 
Guam, Hong Kong and the Republic of 
China. Among the activities held by this 
Congress were recitations, discussions, 
speeches and tours to some places with 
cultural significance. 


Topics for discussion included: (1) 
poetry and music, (2) poetry and painting, 
and (3) poetry and life. On Nov. 13, 
1973, all attended a meeting held at the 
Confucius Temple, in Taipei, where 
speeches were given by the distinguished 
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delegates including Wei-han Chang, Hon- 
orary President of the Second World 
Congress of Poets, Dr. Amado M. Yuzon, 
President of the United Poets Laureate 
International, and Ting-wen Chung, Presi- 
dent of the Chinese Poets’ Association. 
In addition, they also paid their courtesy 
calls on Chinese Government officials and 
the local people concerned as well. For 
amusement, the poets watched some live 
telecast Chinese opera or attended some 
other recreational programs typical in 
traditional Chinese culture. 


The Congress which lasted four days 
concluded on November 15, 1973 in a 
great success under the sponsorship of 
the following international poets organi- 
zations: the Taipei Congress, the United 
Poets Laureate International, the World 
Poetry Society International, the Board 
of Editors of the International Who’s 
Who in Poetry, the World Poets Resource 
Center, Inc. and its affiliate, the Eastern 
Center of the Poetry Society of England. 


Appendix 


1. General Introduction 


` The Asian Cultural Center held its 2nd Execu- 
tive Board Meeting in Taipei, the Republic of 
China, from August 13 to 14, 1973, with the 
Delegations of the Republic of China, Japan, the 
Khmer Republic, the Republic of Korea, the 
Kingdom of Laos, the Kingdom of Thailand, and 
the Republic of Vietnam, and the Secretary- 
General of APU Central Secretariat, Hon. 
Yoshiharu Takeno attending. 


The Meeting started at 9:30, on Aug. 13, 1973 
when Hon. Uichi Noda, Chairman of the 2nd 
Executive Board Meeting, delivered the opening 
message as follows: 


Hon. Delegates and Observers, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 


It is a great honor and joy for me to have 
this opportunity of being able to present an 
opening greetings for the Second Executive Board 
Meeting of Asian Cultural Center. This meeting 
bears a particular significance in that it is subs- 
tantially the first time in which the Members of 
the Board representing the member nations come 
together to discuss the matters concerned. 


First of all may I express my sincere appre- 
ciation and gratitude to the members of the 
National Group of the Republic of China, who 
have devoted their efforts for the establishment 
of this Center since the time when the decision 
was made for the creation of the Cultural Center 
at the Eighth General Assembly last year. At 
the same time we are rejoiced with the appoint- 
ment of Hon. Chang Pe-chin, a most appropriate 
and capable leader, as the first Secretary-General. 
It is also to be noted and to be kept on the record 
that the 2nd Board Meeting is being convened 
at the beautiful City of Taipei, a land of long 
history, tradition and culture. 

The factors which have led APU to reach the 
decision of establishing the ACC in accordance 
with the strong desires expressed by the member 
nations are, needless to say, derived from the 


realization that the cultural exchanges and devel- 
opment should not receive any less emphasis 
while we are fully aware of the importance of 
strengthening the economic and political relations 
among nations in Asia. However it is my belief 
that each member nation in its growing height 
of jong range perspective into the future of Asia 
possesses not only a sufficient recognition on the 


importance of the culture but is desirous of 
active promotion of the cultural exchanges and 
developments. 


Modern civilization of science and technology 
are highly valued by the peoples of the world, 
however, some doubts and fears are expressed by 
the learned circles of the society as to the possible 
corruption of the spiritual life for ‘mankind. 
Peoples of Asia are deeply concerned for the 
preservation of the Asian culture and for its 
wholesome development without undue distortion 
and pollution. In this regard it appears to me 
that the ACC has a significant role to fulfill. 


When we speak of a culture, the scope of its 
involvement and definition is so extensive that 
it becomes nearly impossible to cover all the 
aspects concerned. In the area of art and craft 
a special quality and talent become prerequisite 
for which various institutions and organizations 
are provided on the governmental level to facilitate 
the exchange activities. However the tasks given 
to ACC, namely, to develop and to exchange 
cultures among nations, are these that we parlia- 
mentarians can contribute in our capacity as 
statesmen. Therefore I believe this is a challenge 
given to each one of us. 

Throughout this conference it is our wish to 
have thorough discussions and deliberations on 
the items of agenda which had been already 
prepared. At this occasion I would like to ask 
for your cooperation so as to make it possible 
for ACC, a babe born with a bright future, to 
begin taking its useful and effective steps and 
actions. 


In closing I would like to express my heart- 
felt appreciation for the Delegates who have come 
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“from a far distance to attend this meeting and- 


once again to our host for their kindness. 
Thank you. 


The Chairman’s opening message was fol- 
lowed by the welcome speech by Hon, Cheng 
Tsang-po, Chief Delegate of the host country, the 
Republic of China. 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Delegates, Distinguished 
Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


On this auspicious occasion when the Execu- 
tive Board of the Asian Cultural Center, APU, is 
holding its second Meeting here in Taipei, the 
Republic of China, I have the honor, as the Chief 
Delegate of the host country, to express to you 
my warmest welcome. We welcome you, ladies 
and gentlemen, to come to this country which has 
quite’ a long history as well as a rich cultural 
heritage in Asia. It is also a country which is 
dedicated all the time to the principles of de- 
mocracy and freedom regardless of any hardship 
or difficulties among the Asian countries in the 
past half a century. The history of China in the 
past hundred years, I should say, is full of blood 
and tears which symbolize the sacrifice for 
keeping our cultural tradition, including freedom, 
justice and democracy. I am sure, ladies and 
gentlemen, that upon your arrival in this country, 
you'll share with us this spirit of the traditional 
Chinese culture as well as feel inspired as you 
visualize the spirit of maintaining freedom and 
democracy. 

According to the Charter of the Asian Cul- 
tural Center, APU, the purposes of ACC are: 


1. To preserve, develop and advance Asian 
Culture; $ 
2. To promote cultural interflow and coope- 
ration among the member çountries; and 
3. To help enrich the moral life of man along 
with promoting social progress in the 
region. 
No matter whether from sociological or his- 
torical point of view, one’s behavior comes from 
thoughts upon which the entire culture takes its 
shape. When we read history we may realize 
that Asian Culture is peaceful, universal, benevo- 
lent and equalitarian in nature; these special fea- 
tures may be easily demonstrated by the philo- 
sophical thoughts, religious beliefs as well as the 
social structures in the Asian countries. Even 
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though the world is in the midst of a violent 
change, the historical nature of culture changes 
very little. Therefore, we should do our best to 
preserve this culture to meet the requirements 
of the changing age, and work for its develop- 
ment. Asia today, is entering upon a new era 
of industrialized society; this, of course, is the 
natural process of social progress. On the other 
hand, if the people in the industrialized society 
neglect the importance of the spiritual life, this 
society will no doubt cause much abnormal 
phenomena which will finally lead to a society 
against reason and humanity. Since the interflow 
of culture and cooperation may help the estab- 
lishment of an open society and also help to do 
away with the stagnant and isolated society, this 
objective is exactly what is specified in the 
Charter of the Asian Cultural Center as mentioned 
above. And this is considered the best remedy 
for the treatment of the downward culture in 
today’s world which resulted mainly from the 
worship of realism as well as the lack of ideals. 
In the minds of the shortsighted people, it is 
believed that temporarily conflicts may be pre- 
vented in order to enjoy for a while the life of 
seeming peace and happiness. They are not aware 
of the fact that this reluctant type of peace at 
the expense of ideals and principles can never 
last long. In the end, some more terrible conflicts- 
and disasters will eventually follow one after 
another. Let’s now take a look at today’s world 
where appeasement is rampant both international- 
ly and inside many states. If this phenomenon 
is allowed to continue to exist, some worse 
disasters, I am sure, will certainly fall upon human 
beings as a whole. This is the constant law of 
history. From the establishment of the Asian 
Cultural Center, we hope that the social progress 
in the countries concerned will be achieved 
through means of promoting cultural interflow 
and cooperation among the member countries — 
starting from thoughts towards the progress of 
personal behavior. Furthermore, starting from 
our sound thoughts we may proceed up to the 
sound thoughts based upon our common cul- 
tural tradition, upon which the sound type of 
society will be built. Finally through this 
sound society a sound international political sys- 
tem will be realized. At the present time, the 
whole world is flooded with disasters and trou- 
bles. I am sure we, human beings, may be in 
time delivered from being drowned through the 
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means of promoting Eastern culture. To achieve 
this purpose, the Asian Cultural Center is probably 
the starting point of this movement or even the 
focus point of strength needed for this movement. 
We are proud of maintaining this fine cultural 
tradition; we are also certain that we may, by 
means of using the spiritual strength of culture, 
save Asia, even the whole world, from being 
drowned in the flood of disasters. 


Honorable Delegates, you are the esteemed 
and respected representatives of the member 
countries. I sincerely hope that you may avail 
yourselves of this Meeting to offer your wisdom 
as well as valuable experiences to the realization 
of the said target. 


Finally, on behalf of the host country, let 
me once again extend to you my most cordial 
and warmest wlecome for your attending this 
Meeting here in Taipei, the Republic of China, 
especially for braving this sultry summer. I wish 
you pleasant sojourn and the Meeting a success. 


Thank you. 


The following address was delivered by the 
Chief Delegate of Japan, Hon. Tokuji Tokonami. 


Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Delegates and Ob- 
servers: 


Representing Japanese Delegation I would like 
to express our sincere appreciation for the cordial 
invitation extended to us by the host nation to 
attend the Second Board Meeting of the Asian 
Cultural Center. At the same time we would like 
to thank you from our heart for the warm 
hospitality and welcome with which the govern- 
ment dnd people of the Republic of China and 
the members of the National Group have received 
us since the time of our arrival at the airport. 


The importance and significance of Asian 
Cultural Center have been well recognized by the 
members of APU and we have been aware of the 
problems involved. Hence it bears a definite 
meaning for the future of Asia that APU has 
decided to establish Cultural Center for Asia. We 
would like to express our sincere appreciation 
and respect to the Chinese National Group who 
has accepted the task of the establishment of the 
Center in an atmosphere of willingness and active 
cooperation, and we would like to congratulate 
the host nation for the appointment of Hon. 
Chang Pe-chin, a man of caliber and leadership 
as the first Secretary-General for ACC. 


Scientific and technological 
20th century is truly remarkable*s 
in the steady advancement of the spaced svek 
ment program such as the man’s trip to the moon. 
This should underwrite the future society in 
which all mankind on this earth can be the equal 
beneficiary of the modern civilization. However, 
in reality, we are confronted with events which 
are contrary to and incompatible with this goal, 


e.g, a war which resorts to force for the settle- ~ 


ment of ideological difference and of conflict 
arising from various national interests. Advance- 
ment of science, no matter how remarkable, will 
not create a true civilization unless it is accom- 
panied by the equivalent and parallel growth of 
culture. 


In Asia there are many traditions and culture 
nurtured through the ages by the ‘different races 
and nations. At the same time, efforts are being 
made for the creation of a new. culture? ACC 
clearly bears a responsibility to contribute to the 
development of a true civilization as has been 
mentioned and thereby to facilitate the realization 
of peace in this region. 


The possibility for the true development of 
Asia depends on the success of attaining a type 
of social development which grants and assures 
every citizen a life of affluence both economically 
and culturally. The APU, as an organization of 
the statesman, maintains its primary goal in the 
attainment of prosperity and stabilization. It will 
bring a joy and satisfaction to every member of 
APU when ACC can perform an effective function 
in constructing a truly affluent society abundant 
in material and spiritual privileges. 


APU has held eight General Assemblies in the 
past and has adopted many resolutions in the 
area of culture. However, some of them are not 
yet implemented due to various circumstances. 
I would like to propose at this occasion that 
ACC may turn its attention toward facilitating 
an early implementation of these resolutions. 


It is the firm belief of the Japanese Delegation 
that based on the meticulous preparation provided 
by the Secretariat of the Asian Cultural Center, 
this Board Meeting will prove to be a great suc- 
cess, It also gives us particular joy to be able to 
join this Meeting and to be able to listen to the 
valuable opinions of various delegations. 


Thank you. 


ag Mc / 
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_ Then the Chief Delegate of the Khmer Re- 
public, Hon. U Sam Oecur, was invited to address 


the Meeting: 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Executive Board Mem- 
bers, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


On behalf of my colleague here present and 
on behalf of the Khmer National Group, allow 
me first of all to extend to you our warm greet- 
ings. May I also, on this auspicious occasion, 
express to you, Honorable Board Members of the 
host country, and through you to all the people 
of the Republic of China, the warmest greetings 
from the Khmer people and assurance of their 
accustomed amity. I would like also to offer 
our most heartfelt thanks to the people and 
Government of the Republic of China for the 
hospitality with which they have been over- 
whelming us since our arrival in this country. 


I should like also to extend my most sincere 
congratulations to Hon. Uichi Noda for his ap- 
pointment to the chairmanship of this Executive 
Board Meeting and J am confident that this con- 
ference will succeed under his able and enlight- 
ened leadership - my warm congratulations go 
also to Hon. Chang Pe-chin for being elected to 
the administrative head of the Center. 


Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Executive Board 
Members, 


My country is facing a most critical time in 
her history. But, in spite of this critical moment, 
we have decided to be among you in this gather- 
ing, for we feel deeply that what we must under- 
take is far more important than ourselves, be- 
cause it concerns the soul of our nations, We 
have reasons to be elated by the decision of the 
Eighth General Assembly in Tokyo last year in 
laying down the foundation for this Asian Cul- 
tural Center which, in spite of certain opinion, 
gains a firm support of the Khmer National 
Group. We certainly know Far East Asia, at this 
moment, is far from being stable — the situation 
in “Asia is still fluid and unstable,” if I may 
quote a statement made by an eminent leader in 
this region. 

Even if this is the case, it gives us more than 
one reason to be here, because it is now high 
time for us to preserve, develop and advance 
this ancient but ever young Asian culture. Indeed, 
we are being assigned an enormous task, but a 
task nonetheless not unsurmountable, if we were 
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to bind together all our efforts and spirit, and 
if we were to rise ourselves above the drawing 
of national boundaries, despite the strong per- 
sonalities of our nations and their legitimate 
pride. Whether it be the multi-century temples 
and shrines of Japan or the greatness of Con- 
fucianism, whether it be the amazing effervescence 
of Borobudur or the airy nobility of Angkor Wat, 
whether it be the mysterious writing on the 
ground in palaces of Hué or the baroque grace 
of a Philippine church, whether it be the elegant 
grace of Vat Preah Keo in Vientiane or the glow 
of the Thai monasteries, all of us Asians must 
be proud of them, because after all, these belong 
to Asians. And I believe it is rare in the world 
nowadays for a nation, and especially for an 
Asian nation, by itself, to face up to the richness 
of its cultural wealth to study it or to preserve it. 


Therefore, now but not tomorrow, it is time 
for us to preserve what has been handed down 
to us in order for our children to develop it. 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Colleagues, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 


In the light of what I have mentioned briefly, 
and due to the enormity of our task, it is of my 
humble opinion that we should first buckle down 
to preserve what has been handed down to us. 
And in this regard, the Asian Cultural Center 
must take up this most crucial matter, that of 
saving the Angkor complex of temples from 
danger of destruction, due to the war of aggres- 
sion perpetrated by the North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong against our country, the Khmer Re- 
public. 


As my colleagues of the Khmer National 
Group have appealed earlier before the preceding 
assemblies of the Asian Parliamentarians’ Union, 
the Government of the Khmer Republic, ever 
since June 1971, has resolved to demilitarize and 
to neutralize the Angkor Park, under International 
Supervision, and drawn the attention of world 
opinions to call upon the North Vietnamese and 
the Vietcong to withdraw their troops from this 
area, in conformity with the 1954 Hague Con- 
vention. In spite of our repeated appeals, the 
North Vietnamese and the Vietcong still continue 
to use this area as their sanctuaries. I therefore 
would like to invite all the Honorable Executive 
Board Members here present to help finding ways 
and means to effectively save this Asia’s most 
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precious cultural heritage from destruction. 


Coming to the Agenda of this meeting, we 
understand the Board shall undertake studies on 
schemes and methods of financing for the Center. 
In this connection, we should express our most 
sincere thanks to the Chinese National Group 
for taking the responsibility of funding the Center 
for the initial three-year period. We learn with 
great anxiety that the Asian Development Center, 
after three years since its inception, is now facing 
certain difficulties, mainly due to financial mat- 
ters. It is our sincere hope that these difficulties 
will soon be overcome. And it is also our sincere 

“wish that the Asian Cultural Center, while sharing 
the experience that her sister branch has gone 
through, will develop along a smoother pattern. 


In conclusion, may I again express my thanks 
to the Chinese National Group and to the Chinese 
people for their kind hospitality. May this forum 
of culture be also a forum for understanding, 
friendship and unity, and I wish this Meeting 
every success. | 


Thank you. 


Then the Korean Chief Delegate, Hon. Chun 
Jae Ku, delivered the following speech: 


Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Delegates: 


It is my great honor to take part ‘in the 
Second Executive Board Meeting of the Asian 
Cultural Center. And on behalf of the Korean 
National Group, let my first words be therefore 
of the deep gratitude to the Chinese National 
Group and to Secretariat of the Center for their 
hard work in preparing such a well-organized 
meeting as we see today. 


I find it significant that the Asian Cultural 
Center has been established here in Taipei. The 
first reason is that the Republic of China, despite 
of seemingly unfavorable international circum- 
stances, has achieved a remarkable national pros- 
perity while safeguarding freedom and democracy 
with a strong determination and belief of its 
people.- 

What we see in the progress of free China can 
become a model for all Asia. 


The second reason lies in the fact that China 
was the very birth-place of Oriental culture with 
its long uninterrupted tradition and flowering 
civilization, just as the ancient Egypt gave a birth 
to the blooming of civilization at the basin of 
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Nile River. | 
Truly, China is the cradle of Asian culture. 


Distinguished delegates: 


Today, the Asian countries, as you well know, 
are witnessing the rapid change at home and 
abroad. Each nation is doing its best to meet 
the needs of such changes. 


Now, I like to avail myself of this occasion to 
present a brief account of the situational change 
and development taking place recently in the 
Republic of Korea. 


On June 23rd, President Park Chung Hee of 
the Republic of Korea made a special announce- 
ment on foreign policy for peace and unification 
of Korea in an effort to maintain peace on the 
Korean peninsula. 


In his statement, he made it unequivocally 
clear that the Republic of Korea will exert its 
utmost effort to achieve the peaceful unification 
of the nation and that we will continue to pursue 
the South-North dialogue with sincerity and per- 
severance to reach any concrete accomplishment. 
He also declared that we would not oppose North 
Korean participation in international organi- 
zations including the United Nations, so long as 
such move would not create a hindrance to the 
ultimate unification and provided that such devel- 
opment would be conducive to tension reduction 
and international cooperation. He showed his 
readiness that we would open the door to any 
nation in the world under the principle of recip- 
rocity and equality while we consolidate the 
existing ties with the allies and friends. 


The Republic of Korea sincerely seeks to have 
a constructive dialogue and peaceful relations 
with any nation. However, it is our honest senti- 
ment that we do not want to see our allies to 
recognize North Korea before the Communist 
nations recognize the Republic of Korea. 

In spite of all these changes, the Republic of 
Korea cannot stand alone. We now ardently seek 
understanding and cooperation of other nations, 
especially of the Asian nations, more than ever 
before. We must work together, if we are to 
survive. 


Mr. Chairman and Distinguished Delegates, 


We are all Asians by destiny. We have been 
neighbors from time immemorial. Nevertheless, 
we know too little with one another. 
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All of us sincerely aspire for peace in Asia. 
Yet, peace in Asia comes only when we under- 
stand one another well. 


Mistrust is the seed of discord. 


However, mutual trust does not come about 


only by political negotiations or economic ex- 
changes. Trust comes when we can communicate 
one heart to another. 


It is my firm belief that mutual understanding 
among the Asians could be fostered only through 
sharing life of ours as well as exchange of cultural 
heritage between us. 


Each Asian nation has its own way of life, 
way of thinking, moral principles and language. 
However, so long as we do not understand each 
other, we will remain as strangers ever. 


Peace and cooperation in Asia should be 
founded on cultural ties and moral sympathy, 
though the Asian culture should retain its Asiatic 
identity. By the same token, the Asian democracy 
should be based on Asian culture and Asian 
philosophy. 

It is my observation that nowadays Asia is 
suffering from the overflow of Western democracy 
amidst the confusion and drift brought about by 
the irregularities of the world tide. Therefore, 
I think now is the time when the cultural co- 
operation in Asia is most urgently called for and 
that the Asian Parliamentarians’ Union should 
place more stress on cultural activities. 


On this occasion, I like to bring your attention 
again to the findings made by the UNESCO Con- 
ference on cultural policies in Europe held at 
Helsinki in June last year. The meeting sagacious- 
ly indicated three factors which hinder the cul- 


tural cooperation among the European nations. 


They were: (1) insufficient movement of persons, 
(2) insufficient movement of materials, and (3) 
„inadequate exchange of information and ex- 
“perience. 


I believe that such deficiencies in cultural 
cooperation among countries are not only con- 
fined in Europe but also applicable to the situ- 
‘ation in Asia. 

Therefore, I find it to be quite timely and 
adequate for the Asian Cultural Center to under- 
take the publication of Asian Culture, exhibits of 
artistic works and collection of materials and 
data on cultural organs in the region. 
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Before closing my remarks, I like to express 
my hope that the Asian Cultural Center would 
be promoted as a driving force for the progress 
and furtherance of Asian culture and for the 
advancement of exchange and cooperation in 
cultural field among the Asian nations. 


Thank you very much. 


After a coffee break, the Chairman continued 
to call upon the Chief Delegate of Laos, Hon. 
Serc Volavongsa, to deliver his speech, which 
reads as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Executive Board Mem- 
bers: 


On behalf of the Lao Delegation I would like 
to express my deep and sincere thanks to the 
Chinese National Group, to the Honorable Chang 
Pe-chin, Secretary-General of the Asian Cultural 
Center, and to the distinguished delegates of all 
the member countries who kindly let us join the 
Second Executive Board Meeting of ACC. We 
are very glad to have the opportunity to be among 
you today even though the political situation in 
our country does not permit to go abroad. 


As you know, in the sincere desire to restore 
and preserve a durable peace and to achieve nat- 
ional reconciliation in Laos, the Royal Govern- 
ment had signed a peace agreement with the left- 
wing party “the Neo Lao hakxat” on February 
21st, 1973. In spite of all those agreements re- 
cently signed our country is still away from peace 
and reconciliation because of the Communism’s 
unavowed goals. It is a struggle between the 
nation’s cultural essence and the thinking of Com- 
munism. 

We renew our faith on this occasion to the 
noble aim of the ACC to concert efforts to make 
our region a place where we and our children 
could live a more enriched life in terms of cultural 
standards. 


We strongly believe that the presence of all 
member countries at this Meeting is to prove the 
sincerity and efforts to promote exchange of 
culture among the Free Nations of Asia. 


Facts have proven that the Chinese culture, 
which is based on concepts of loyalty, filial piety, 
benevolence, love, fidelity and peace, will ulti- 
mately triumph over. Lao culture and some 
other national culture in Asia based approximately 
on the same concepts will reach the same success. 
We must strengthen our solidarity to glorify our 
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traditional culture as a way to restore peace, 
freedom and democracy among people. Our 
National Group would like to give full cooperation 
in the works of this Executive Board Meeting. 
Under the able chairmanship of Honorable Uichi 
Noda and the Honorable Secretary-General Chang 
Pe-chin we are sure that this Meeting will be a 
full success. 


Once again, on behalf of Lao National Group 
we express brotherly gratitude to the Chinese 
National Group for extending to all of us warm 
hospitality, which we shall always remember and 
endear in our hearts. : 


Thank you very much. 


The Chief Delegate of Thailand, Dr. Thamrong 
Buasri, was next invited to address the meeting. 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Collegaues, Ladies and 
Gentlemen; 


This is indeed a prime occasion for us to be 
able to meet together at this Meeting which to 
me is quite significant in the establishment of a 
lasting peace in the Asian region. As we all know 
that the war in the Republic of Vietnam has 
subsided, that there is an agreement to set up a 
coalition government in the Kingdom of Laos, 
and that the fight in the Khmer Republic, although 
not decreasing to a satisfactory level, is now ap- 
proaching its last phase. The prevailing situation 
gives us all the hope that in the near future 
there will be peace in these countries concerned, 
and that all kinds of aggressive acts committed 
against any country will eventually be demolished. 
In other words we believe that there will be an 
end to the fight that has dragged along for almost 
three decades and that an everlasting peace will 
follow. In theory this seems to be true, but in 
practice the situation may not turn-out as ex- 
pected. History has taught us that in spite of 
all the instruments set up for the promotion of 
peace there is always an opening for conflicts 
leading to undesirable activities. Unless commit- 
ted with strong determination, sincerity, per- 
severance and understanding, a chanee for lasting 
peace is fairly dimmed. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is gratifying to note that our APU has 
` made concerted effort to strive for peace and 
prosperity in this region. We have demonstrated 
on many occasions our willingness to cooperate 
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in joint venture utilizing our resources and exper- 
tise to support one another. The ADC for one, 
is a good example, of which we all look forward 
to its success. As for the ACC, even though the 
period between now and its inception is rather 
short, we can observe an encouraging sign of 
change and development. The setting up of the 
center in this city of Taipei including its activities 
can be considered as successful achievement, not 
to mention the organizing of this Board Member 
Meeting. Thanks to the leadership and incessant 
efforts of our able Secretary-General, Hon. Chang 
Pe-chin and his staff. 


However, this is just the beginning and since 
we expect to see the ACC stand forever it be- 
comes clear that ACC’s activities must be a con- 
tinuing process undergoing changes and develop- 
ment in accordance with time and surrounding 
conditions. The crux of the problem theréfore 
is how to vary or organize its activities to meet 
the present as well as future needs of member 
countries whereas at the same time synchronize 
with the world situation. This indeed may require 
wisdom both in terms of know-how and cultural 
understanding. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It is easy to write up the purposes of the 
Center that it shall develop and advance Asian 
culture, promote cultural interflow and coope- 
ration among member countries and help enrich 
the moral life of man. But to accomplish its 
purposes is not an easy matter, particularly for 
countries like ours whose resources are limited. 
My suggestion at this moment therefore is that 
the ACC should carefully plan its projects step 
by step while trying to gain experiences and ac- 
cumulate necessary resources. In the years to 
come financial difficulties may arise which may 
hinder the work of the Center and unless careful 
planning is made we may find ourselves in a state 
of delusion. It is advisable from the beginning 
to be economical in administering the Center as 
well as in launching a project. It is also recom- 
mended that the choice of a project be directly 
in line with stated purposes and that priority 
should be given to those projects which require 
less resources. 

It is really enlightening that our friend, the 
Republic of China, has shown very much interest 
and has the brain and the foresight to dedicate 
her work to the welfare of the coming generation. 


i 
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I am particularly gratified to note that in spite 
of all difficulties in establishing a modus vivendi 
within our region, the movement for regional 
cultural cooperation continues to make great 
progress in an atmosphere of cordial understand- 
ing. f 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I take this opportunity to thank the parlia- 
mentarians and the Government of the Republic 
of China for their generosity in arranging this 
Meeting so that we as old friends can see each 
other again in this beautiful city. Also to those 
who have participated in the preparation of this 
Meeting I offer my sincere gratitude. I strongly 
believe that the spirit of human cooperation will 
prevail in this region and that we shall succeed 
in our deliberations. Thank you. 


The Chief Delegate of Vietnam, Hon. Truong 
Nhu Thiem, was next to give his address. 


Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Delegates, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 


First of all, on behalf of the APU Vietnamese 
National Group, we would like to extend warmest 
greetings to all the distinguished Delegations par- 
ticipating in the Second Executive Board Meeting 

. of the Asian Cultural Center, convening in this 
beautiful capital of the Republic of China. We 
wish to express deep appreciation to the host 
group for the cordial hospitality extended to the 
Vietnamese Delegation. We. also would like to 
convey our congratulations to the Secretary- 
General of the ACC for his tremendous efforts 
to set up the ACC, a permanent organ to preserve, 
develop and advance Asian Culture and to pro- 
mote cultural interflow and cooperation among 
countries. 


In Indochina, the protracted war instigated 
by the Communists has brought ruins and damage 
to many historic monuments, cultural relics of 
the region. Temples, tombs, pagodas, churches, 
museums have been systematically destroyed by 
the Communist aggressors. The most specific 
examples being the imperial capital of Hué, which 
has been greatly damaged during’ the Communist 
Tet Offensive, 1968, and the Angkor-Wat monu- 
ments. Cultural heritage of peoples in Indo-china 
must be preserved and repaired. 


Moreover, in Asia, we would like to express 


concern about the abuse of drugs which is 
becoming widespread in the world. The young 
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generation of Asian countries, if addicted to the 
drugs, will be dehumanized and can no longer 
distinguish good from evil. They will no longer 
be imbued with a sense of patriotism and dedi- 
cation to the service of mankind. Opium is 
seriously threatening the very fabric cf our civili- 
zation and Red China, as producer of drugs, is 
the chief culprit in the scheme to poison the 
world. We are concerned about the devastating 
effect of the war on the Vietnamese Culture. 
We earnestly appeal to other APU member coun- 
tries to extend financial assistance, scholarship 
grants, and technical know-how for the purpose 
of creating a conducive atmosphere to the Viet- 
namese students to undertake research, to en- 
courage initiative in cultural field.and to welcome 
the fruits of civilization of other friendly coun- 
tries. ait E í l 

It must be admitted that due to war condi- 
tions, setbacks in cultural activities have been 
registered in the Republic of Vietnam. An 
overall assessment will reveal that in Vietnam 
there is a shortage of qualified and trained 
teachers, there are inadequate school facilities, 
which could not meet the increasing requirements 
of today, especially, at the university level. The 
educational system in, Vietnam has been charac- 
terized by too much emphasis on theory rather 
than practice. 


Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Delegates, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: .-. 

The APU has been regarded by many people 
as an organization mainly preoccupied with adopt- 
ed resolutions. In reality, this observation is 
erroneous. For we have been able to set up the 
Asian Development Center and this Institution 
is operating effectively for the past several years. 
Now, another institution is being shaped up. We 
are certain that the ACC will be instrumental in 
satisfying the pressing needs of Asian countries 
for cultural interflow and cooperation. 


Asia is endowed with an age-old ‘civilization 
that must be developed and sefeguarded. The 
youth of Asia is industrious, and highly respect 
the cultural heritage bequeathed by their fore- 
fathers. With regard to the Republic of Viet- 
nam, we have the honor to report to the Execu- 
tive Board our present situation, and our progress 
we have made in spite of the war situations and 
many adversities. The cultural and educational 
activities of the Republic of Vietnam need 
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moral boosting and material assistance from APU 
member countries. 


“We sincerely hope, thanks to the valuable 
contribution of APŲ member countries, the Asian 
Cultural Center will be able to make significant 
achievement and bring to realization Asia’s cher- 
ished hope of a prosperous and rich spiritual life 
for all Asian people. 


Thank you. 


The last address was given by the Secretary- 
General of the Central Secretariat of APU. 


Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Delegates, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: j 


On this auspicious occasion of the Second 
Executive Board Meeting of the ACC, on behalf 
of the Central Secretariat and myself, I should 
like to extend my heartiest congratulations to 
you all who have put such an effort in bringing 
the ACC into being, the opening of which we 
are witnessing today. f 

It is not only the pride of the ACC itself but 
also the pride of us all belonging to the APU to 
have this organization which will devote its efforts 
to the preservation and advancement of Asian 
culture and to the enrichment of the ethical 
aspect of our cultures. It is particularly important 
for us now to strengthen the basis of a world- 
wide stand against sp‘ritval maladies. 


. Recently there was an exhibition in Tokyo of 
Chinese historic relics unearthed by the Chinese 
Communists. Many historic items were shown 
to the people of Tokyo. But it has puzzled me 
very much. Should they be proud of their his- 
toric treasures, the long history of China and her 
cultural glories? If they wish to boast them, they 
should, before anything else, change their way’of 
thinking and the rules of conduct. 


We are all well aware of the courageous young 
people in tens of thousands, seeking freedom, 
have escaped and are currently escaping at the 
risk of their lives from the Mainland where 
tragedies, fears and mutual distrusts have disillu- 
sioned them. How could we expect that culture 
would be able to develop among the people whose 
sole object is in the wholesale destruction of 
traditional values. 

From this point of view, I should like to join 
you all present here to celebrate the establish- 
ment of the ACC in this beautiful city of Taipei 
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as a centre of cultural association and interchanges 
among Asians, and I sincerely hope that the ACC 
will prosper through warm cooperation and mag- 
nanimous supports of all members of the APU. 


I wish to stress my heartfelt thanks to Secre- 
tary-General Chang Pe-chin, all the distinguished 
members of the Chinese National Group and the 
authorities concerned for this warm welcome 
and excellent arrangements. 

Thank you. 

After the opening speeches by the respective 
Chief Delegates from the member countries of 
APU, the Meeting listened to the Annual Work 
Report and the Report on the Annual Budget, 
1974, by Hon. Chang Pe-chin respectively. These 
followed by a series of lively discussion and 
adoption on the draft resolutions. 

On Aug. 14, 1973, the Meeting drew up the 
conclusions and adopted the following important 
draft resolutions proposed by various member 
countries of APU. 


I. RESOLUTION ON THE EXCHANGE OF 
VISITS OF THE CULTURAL LEADERS 
AMONG THE APU MEMBER COUNTRIES 

Proposed by the Korean Delegation 

The 2nd Executive Board Meeting, 

Noting the importance of strengthening the 

understanding of the cultural features and pro- 

motion of the mutual cooperation among the 
peoples in APU member countries; and 

Believing that it is necessary to invite the cultural 

leaders, scholars, artists and writers to exchange 

visits with one another; l 

Resolves that the following measures be taken: 

1. The Asian Cultural Center is responsible for 
arranging the visiting projects; and 

2. The Asian Cultural Center, when the projects 
are accomplished, recommends each national . 
group to urge its government to provide neces- 
sary expenses. 

II. RESOLUTION ON THE CONVENTION OF 
THE ASIAN SCHOLARS 


Proposed by the Chinese Delegation 
The 2nd Executive Board Meeting, 


Noting the swift development and progress in the 
Asian area and the frequent contacts among its 
peoples as well; and furthermore, 
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Realizing the urgent need of holding a meeting 
among the Asian scholars, not only to enhance 
personal knowledge or experience but also to 
get a common attitude and procedure towards 
related problems so as to help the peoples con- 
cerned reach a better understanding and coopera- 
tion among themselves in order to attain the 
highest level of balance and harmony which is 
helpful to the realization of cosmopolitanism; and 
Noting also the Convention of the Orient Scholars 
held in Paris in July, 1973, which inspired us all 
the more to hold a meeting among the Asian 
scholars; 


Resolves that the following measures be taken: 


l. A meeting of the Asian scholars be held an- 
nually, in turn among the member countries, 
APU; 7 

2. Traveling expenses (air tickets) should be 
provided by the delegates themselves while the 
host country provides the lodging and boarding 
and domestic traveling expenses; and | 

3. The Asian Cultural Center offers the neeued 
working projects and also sends staff members 
to help the country which hosts the said 
meeting as required if the host country so 
requests. 


II. RESOLUTION ON THE EXCHANGE OF 
THE IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS A- 
MONG THE APU MEMBER COUNTRIES 


Proposed by the Vietnamese Delegation 


The 2nd Executive Board Meeting, 


Noting the recent swift development in the Asian 
“regions and the reports related to social develop- 
ment are too numerous to mention and believing 
that if the APU member countries could make 
a good use of the Asian Cultural Center organi- 
zation to exchange the important publications 
related to artistic social developments, it will 
contribute vitally to promote mutual understand- 
ing and regional cooperation and development 
as well; 

Resolves that the Asian Cultural Center will 
collect the year-books, annual development re- 
ports or other important literary or artistic publi- 
cations from the APU member countries and 
exchange important publications with interna- 
tional organizations of similar nature, and, 


The APU member countries exchange their im- 
portant publications with one another on a 
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permanent basis. 


IV. RESOLUTION ON THE PRESERVATION 
OF THE ANGKOR MONUMENTS 


Proposed by the Khmer Delegation 


The 2nd Executive Board Meeting, 


Aware of the fact that the Angkor Monuments 
are the most precious and marvellous masterpieces 
that human genius can achieve; 


Recognizing that these monuments constitute 
an artistic patrimony not only for the Khmer 
people but also for the whole of human race; 
Seeing that the Communist North Vietnamese 
ageressors and their auxiliaries, the Vietcong, 
whilst ‘invading the Khmer Republic have used 
these monuments and the Angkor Park by force 
since June 1970 as military fortress for their war 
of aggression; ` 


‘Considering that these acts violate the Hague 


Convention of May 1954 on the protection of 
world cultural properties in times of armed con- 
flict; wa 
Cognizing, of the fact that the prolonged oc- 
cupation of the Angkor Monuments by the ag- , 
gressors not only hinders the preservation works 
of, but also causes damage to, these monuments 
by vibration of heavy artilleries used by these 
ageressors to shell the town of Siem Reap; 


Noting that for these specific reasons, the Gov- 
ernment of the Khmer Republic, on.June 11, 
1970, appealed to all justice and peace-loving 
nations to help demilitarize and neutralize the 
Angkor Zone and to place it under international 
supervision but to no avail; 

Noting further that a number of countries and ° 
goodwill organizations of the world over with 
the Eighth APU General Assembly have supported 
to the appeals of the Khmer Government; 
Re-appeals to the countries participating in the 
Second Executive. Board Meeting of the Asian 
Cultural Center to take adequate steps as to the 
evacuation of the Communist North Vietnamese 
and their auxiliaries, the Viet Cong, from the 
Angkor Zone in conformity with Article 4 of the 
1954 Hague Convention. . 


V. RESOLUTION ON THE PUBLICATION OF 
SPECIAL ISSUES OF ASIAN CULTURE, 
ACC BI-MONTHLY, INTRODUCING THE 
HISTORICAL AND CUTLURAL BACK- 
GROUNDS OF THE APU MEMBER COUN- 
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TRIES RESPECTIVELY 
Proposed by the Chinese Delegation 


The 2nd Executive Board Meeting, 


Realizing the fact that each APU member country 
has its own long history and culture; 


Noting also the understanding and-related knowl- 
edge of the said history and culture is essential 
to the improvement of understanding and friend- 
ship; and 


Further noting the lack of the current publi- 
cations which contain a systematic or general 
introduction concerning the historical or cultural 
backgrounds among the Asian peoples concerned; 
and 


Believing that if the contemplated Asian Culture, 
bimonthly magazine, by the Asian Cultural Center 
may make a systematic and general introduction 
concerning the historic or cultural backgrounds 
of the APU member countries respectively, it will 
do much to promote the Asian readers’ under- 
standing and related knowledge of the Asian 
peoples as a whole, and strengthen the coope- 
ration among themselves; 


Resolves that the Asian Cultural Center, by means 
of its publication, Asian Culture, publish special 
issues for the APU member countries introducing 
the historic or cultural backgrounds, traditions, 
and customs of the APU member countries 


respectively, with the related countries providing ` 


the needed articles. 


VI. RESOLUTION ON OFFERING TO ESTAB- 
LISH ASIAN CULTURAL.. FUND OR 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Proposéd by the Vietnamese Delegation 


The 2nd Executive Board Meeting, 
Noting the swift development of modern scientific 


research in contrast with the lack of financial or ` 


substantial support in the field of research in 
humanities; and, 

Noting, furthermore, the urgent need of strength- 
ening the research and development of humanities 
which should follow up the ways and means. of 
developing natural science to draw the intimate 
attention and support as well from the general 
public; 

Resolves that the following steps be taken: 


1. To ask the governments of the APU member 
countries to establish a special fund or schol- 
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arship to encourage and strengthen the re- 
search or study of humanities related to Asia; 
and 


2. To ask the education-oriented and public- 
minded persons to offer scholarship or special 
research fund through the ACC for the use 
of the said purpose. 


VII. RESOLUTION ON THE EXCHANGE OF 
MUTUAL VISITS AMONG THE YOUTHS 
TO JOIN THE YOUTH ACTIVITIES IN 
THE APU MEMBER COUNTRIES 


Proposed by the Japanese Delegation 

The 2nd Executive Board Meeting, 

Noting the fact that the young people are ener- 
getic and accustomed to participating in the 
community life through which we may encourage 
them to join the youth activities on some specific 
occasion in order to enhance the understanding 
in the APU member countries; 


Considering the important part the young people 
are to play for the future of their countries; and 
Believing, furthermore, it is rather helpful for the 
youths to have a deep understanding of the future 
of the APU member countries respectively; 
Resolves that the following measures be taken: 


1. To undertake a survey of the general situation 
concerning the youth activities among the 
APU member countries; 

2. To have the Asian Cultural Center in charge 
of the arrangements of the mutual visits to 
join some youth activities among the young 
people in APU member countries; and 


3. The traveling expenses (air tickets) should be 
provided by the related governments; other 
expenses such as: lodging and boarding are 
provided by the host countries. : ; 

VIH. RESOLUTION ON ENCOURAGING THE 

APU MEMBER COUNTRIES TO COOP- 
ERATE FOR PROMOTING THE ULTI- 
MATE GOAL OF THE “JAPAN FUND” 


Proposed by the Japanese Delegation 


The. 2nd Executive Board Meeting, 

Noting the existence of a “Japan. Fund” for the 
purpose of promoting international activities for 
cultural exchange; and 

Believing that the information concerning the 
programs of the “Japan Fund” through ACC 
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channels to the member countries will contribute 
to the cultural activities of the Asian -regions. 
Resolves to solicit the understanding and co- 
operation of the APU member countries for pro- 
moting the ultimate goal of the activities of the 
“Japan Fund.” 


IX. RESOLUTION ON THE PROMOTION OF 
THE ORIENTAL STUDIES AND PHILOSO- 
PHY 


Proposed by the Japanese Delegation 


The 2nd.Executive Board Meeting, 


Noting the fact that East Asian Cultural Research 
Center has been established by UNESCO in 
Tokyo, which is operated under the Oriental 
Library Institute; and 


Believing that the research and the programs of 
the said Center have indicated clearly the goal 
of promoting Asian Culture regarding its studies 
and philosophy; 

Resolves to suggest that the APU member coun- 
tries make a good use of the facilities and refer- 
ence materials available in this Center through 
` constant contacts and mutual’ cooperation in 
exchanging cultural research among the APU 
member countries. 


X. RESOLUTION ON THE PROMOTION OF 


THE ORIENTAL MEDICINE AND ITS PHI-, 


LOSOPHY 
Proposed by the Japanese Delegation 


The 2nd Executive Board Meeting, 

Considering the existence in Japan of a Com- 
-© prehensive Research Institute on Oriental Medi- 
cine; and 

Realizing the great usefulness of the Oriental 
medicine and great-value of its philosophy; 
Resolves to ask ACC to promote common under- 
standing and support for the Oriental medicine 
and its philosophy among the member nations 
"of the APU, while recommending to make use of 
the materials available at the said Center for the 
exchange of materials. 


‘XI. RESOLUTION ON EXPRESSION OF AP- 
PRECIATION TO THE CHAIRMAN OF 
EXECUTIVE BOARD, THE SECRETARY- 
GENERAL AND HIS STAFF 


Proposed Jointly by the Delegations of the Khmer 
Republic and the Republic of Vietnam 
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The 2nd Executive Board Meeting, 

Noting that the Meeting was successfully con- 
ducted, ` 
Noting, further, that this was made possible by 
the stewardship and the preparations made for 
the Executive Board Meeting, 


Expresses its speical thanks to the Chairman, Hon. 
Uichi Noda of Japan, for his efficient and suc- 
cessful conduct of the Meeting; to the Secretary- . 
General, Hon. Chang Pe-chin, for the efforts he 
exerted in the preparation and work of the Meet- 
ing; and to the ACC staff for their valuable 
assistance and hard work before and throughout 
the Meeting. ` | 


XII. RESOLUTION ON EXPRESSION OF AP- 
PRECIATION TO THE CHINESE NATION- 
AL GROUP 


Proposed Jointly by the Lao Delegation and the 
Thai Delegation 

The 2nd Executive Board Meeting, 

Noting the efforts made by the APU Chinese 


“ National Group, led by His Excellency Ku Cheng- 


kang, for the.early establishmen€ of the head- 
quarters of the Asian Cultural Centre in Taipei, 
and ' i 


Noting further the financial contribution made 


by the Government of the Republic of China for 
the initial administration of the ACC, 


Expresses its sincere appreciation to the APU 
Chinese National Group, particularly to H.E. Ku 
Cheng-kang, President of the National Group; 
Hon. Nieh Wen-ya, President gf the Legislative 
Yuan; Hon. Yu Chiin-hsien, Président of the 
Control Yuan; Hon. Liu Kuo-tsai and Hon. Young 
Tsung-pei, Members of the APU Council; Hon. 
Kuo Chi and Hon. Yeh Shih-hsiu, the Chinese 
ADC Governors; and the Chinese ACC Executive 
Board Members Hon. Cheng Tsang-po and Hon. 
Chang Pe-chinfand the staff of the ACC. : 


The Meéting was honored by the presence of 
H. E. Y. S. Tsiang, Minister of Education, the 
Republic of China, who delivered the following 
speech on the afternoon of Aug. 14, 1973: 


Address by Dr. Y. S. Tsiang, Minister of 
Education: 
Mr. Chairman, Honorable Delegates and Distin- 
guished Guests: 

It is an honor to address the Second Execu- 
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tive Board Meeting of the Asian Cultural Center 
held in Taipei, the headquarters of the Center. 
The main purpose of the Asian Cultural Center 
is to develop and exalt Asian culture as well as 
to promote cultural interflow and cooperation 
among member countries. 

Culture is the physical and spiritual mani- 

festations of the human race, specific to various 
societies. Asian culture has been time-honored, 
especially Chinese culture, which has long been 
regarded as the center of Oriental culture. Asian - 
culture should be promoted, particularly at this 
time, as a check against the evils of materialistical-" 
ly-oriented Occidental culture, because Chinese 
culture emphasizes harmonious human relation- 
ships. 
_ The Chinese character “jen” (£ ) occupying 
an important place in traditional Chinese philoso- 
phy is a highly symbolical ideogram. The charac- 
ter is composed ideographically of two persons. 
Hence this character meaning benevolence or 
kindness clearly indicates the importance of 
harmonious man to man relationship. From 
family ethics to the political ideal of the com- 
monwealth of all nations in the world, the word 
“jen” has always been regarded as the foundation- 
stone. In other words, the ultimate aim of “jen” 
is to build a kind, perfect world. Of the “Three 
Great Virtues” of wisdom, benevolence, “jen” 
and courage in Chinese philosophy, “jen” is the 
core while wisdom and courage are the means 
for the fulfillment of “jen” or benevolence. To- 
day we and the rest of the world are confronted 
with a malignant force that threatens to destroy 
the very quintessence of Asian culture. This is 
the hour for Asian peoples to unite and practise 
“jen” with a view to checking and annihilating 
this evil force. 


Only the Asian peoples can defend their own 
security and prosperity, understand their own 
problems and requirements, and choose their 
own ways of life and thinking. Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
expounded the philosophy that “a country as 
well as the world began with an ethic.” It is 
hoped that you as the trusted representatives of 
your respective countries would exert with effort 
the influence you enjoy over your people and 
your governments and jointly strive for the renais- 
sance of Asian culture and moral rearmament, so 
urgently needed today. 

The resolutions adopted at the Second Ex- 
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ecutive Board Meeting of the Asian Cultural 
Center on the convocation of meetings of Asian 
scholars, exchange of publications among member 
countries, the creation and extension of scholar- 
ships for primary school children, and the ex- 
change of scholars are bound to contribute im- 
mensely to the progress of cultural interchange 
among the member countries. However, one 
point I wish to stress here is that the establish- 
ment of scholarships in the primary schools of 


ember countries is of more positive educational 


significarice than the formation of sister schools 
between countries. As children are more receptive 
to suggestions and ideas, it is important to instill 
into the minds of children, when young, the 
significance of international understanding and 
cooperation, as well as love for all mankind, to 
sow early the seed of future cooperation among 
countries and peoples. 


You are all welcome, after the conclusion of 
this Meeting, to visit our educational facilities 
and institutions. We would be very happy to 
make arrangements for your interest and con- 
venience. 


Thank you. 


Finally the 2nd Executive Board Meeting of 
the Asian Cultural Center, APU, came to a suc- 
cessful end by issuing the following Memorandum 
bearing the signatures of the Chief Delegates of 
the various member countries: 


Memorandum 
of 
The 2nd Executive Board Meeting 
of the Asian Cultural Center, APU 
13-14 August, 1973 
Taipei, the Republic of China 


The Asian Cultural Center held its 2nd Ex- 
ecutive Board Meeting in Taipei, the Republic of 
China, from August 13 to 14, 1973, in an atmos- 
phere of cordiality and cooperation with the 
Delegations of the Republic of China, Japan, the 
Khmer Republic, the Republic of Korea, the 
Kingdom of Laos, the Kingdom of Thailand, and 


_the Republic of Vietnam, and the Secretary- 


General of the APU Central Secretariat, Hon. 
Yoshiharu Takeno attending. 

At the opening session, Hon. Uichi Noda, 
Chairman of the ACC 2nd Executive Board 
Meeting, entphasized in his address the importance 
of the cultural exchange and development, as 
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well as the significant role for the preservation of 
Asian culture that the ACC is to fulfill. The 
Chairman also called upon the Asian Parliamen- 
tarians to contribute their utmost efforts to this 
noble end. Hon. Noda’s speech was followed 
by a welcome speech rendered by Hon. Cheng 
Tsang-po, the Chief Delegate of the host country, 
in which Hon. Cheng extended his warmest 
welcome to all Delegates and showed his strong 
expectation that the social progress in the coun- 
tries concerned will be achieved by means of 
promoting cultural interflows and cooperation 
among the APU member countries through the 
activities of the Asian Cultural Center. All the 
Delegates in turn expressed their conformed 
belief in the significance of the cultural exchange 
among the peoples in the APU member countries, 
in order to build up a free, peaceful and pros- 
perous Asia. Then the Meeting approved the 
Annual Work Report and the Report on An- 
nual Budget submitted by Hon. Chang Pe-chin, 
the Secretary-General of ACC with minor modi- 
fications. The Meeting was also honored by the 
speech of His Excellency Y. S. Tsiang, Minister 
of Education of the Republic of China. The 
Minister, in his lecture, advocated that Asian 
cultures should be promoted, particularly at this 
time, as a check against the evils of materialis- 
tically-oriented Occidental culture. 


After enthusiastic discussions, the Meeting 
adopted many valuable resolutions which read: 


1. The Exchange of Visits of the Cultural 
Leaders Among the APU Member Countries 

2. The Convention of the Asian Scholars 

3. The Exchange of the Important Publi- 
cations Among the APU Member Countries 

4. The Preservation of the Angkor Monu- 
ments 

5. The Publication of Special Issues of Asian 
Culture, ACC Bi-monthly, Introducing the 
Historical and Cultural Backgrounds of 
the APU Member Countries Respectively 

6. Offering to Establish Asian Cultural Fund 
or Scholarship 

7. The Exchange of Mutual Visits Among 
the Youths to Join the Youth Activities 
in the APU Member Countries 

8. Encouraging the APU Member Countries 
to Cooperate for Promoting the Ultimate 
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Goal of the “Japan Fund” 


9. The Promotion of the Oriental Studies 
and Philosophy 


10. The Promotion of the Oriental Medicine 
and Its Philosophy 


The Delegates felt especially honored to be 
warmly received by H. E. Chiang Ching-kuo, Pre- 
mier of the Republic of China on the morning 
of August 14th, 1973. The Premier, during the 
call, appealed to the participating Asian Parlia- 
mentarians to work in harmony, to promote the 
cultural life of the Asian peoples, and to develop 
their cultural heritage. They were also indebted 
for the generous hospitality which the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China and the Chinese 
National Group extended to all visiting Delegates. 
They expressed their respect and thanks to Chair- 
man Noda by a unanimous vote of thanks and 
they commended the Asian Cultural Center in 
general, and the Honorable Chang Pe-chin in 
particular, for their outstanding contribution to- 
ward the success of the Meeting. 


In a very tight and high-powered program of 
activities, the ACC managed to let the Delegates 
have a chance to look at the Asian Parliamen- 
tarians’ Exhibit of Paintings and Calligraphy. 

Finally the Meeting extended to the people 
and the Government of the Republic of China 
their heartfelt gratitude (Hsieh-Hsieh) for the 
successful gathering of the 2nd Executive Board 
Meeting of the Asian Cultural Center, APU. 


Signed by the Delegates of the following at- 


tending countries: 
EER 


DRAPE BR, 
Tk k tie = 
U Sam Om 


AAN 


For the Republic of China 
For Japan 

For the Khmer Republic 
For the Republic of Korea 
For the Kingdom of Laos 


For the Kingdom of Thailand Pe 


OL? 
For the Republic of Vietnam Trang Ot Ty 
# Pyp— 
44 Li ite 
GSE 


Chairman of the 2nd Executive 
Board Meeting 


Secretary-General 
Central Secretariat, APU 


Secretary-General, ACC 


NOTES ON THE AUTHORS 


Nobusuke Kishi Member of House of Representatives, the Japanese Diet; 
former Prime Minister of Japan; a well-known Japanese statesman. 


Chiba Saburo Member of House of maen. the Japanese Diet; 
former Minister of Labour. 


II Kwon Chung Former Prime Minister of the Republic of Korea; cur- 
rently Speaker, House of Representatives, the Republic of Korea. 


Jose B. Laurel, Jr. Former Speaker, House of Representatives, the Re- 
public of the Philippines. 


Ku Cheng-kang Senior Chinese statesman serving the Republic of China 
in many important positions such as: President of ROC Chapter, WACL and 
President of ROC Chapter of APACL; Chairman, Committee of Civil 
Organization of ROC in Support of Struggle for Freedom Behind the Iron 
Curtain; Vice-Chairman, Commission for the Study of Constitutional Prob- 
lem of the National Assembly. 


Chen Li-fu A well-known Chinese statesman and educator, who got his 
B.S. from Peiyang University in 1923, M.S., Pittsburgh, U. S. A. in 1924, in 
addition to many honorary degrees from other countries; held important 
positions such as: the Minister of Education; Vice President of Legislative 
Yuan, etc. At present he is a senior adviser to President Chiang Kai-shek. 
Vitalism; A Philosophy of Life; The Confucian Way are his representative 
works. 


Na Chih-liang A senior researcher pursuing the studies of the Chinese 
antiques ever since 1925, especially in the field of jade and bronzewares 
in ancient China. 


Ran In-ting A famous Chinese artist; Doctor of Letters, Academy of Arts, 
Paris; member of Royal Academy in London; his representative works are 
Arts and Life; Religion and Arts; Fifty Year Life in Arts. 


Phya Anuman Rajadhon D. Litt (Honoris Cusa) Chulalongkorn University, 
being one of the greatest living scholars and writers of Thailand. His 
writings are mostly under the pseudonym of “Sathira Koses.” He has had a 
long and distinguished career of government service as Assistant Director- 
General of Customs; Vice-Chairman of the Royal Institute, Director-General 
of the Fine Arts Department. At present he teaches Philosophy, compara- 
tive literature and Thai customs and tradition at Chulalongkorn University, 
heads the Thai History Revision Committee and also serves on the National 
Culture Institute Committee. 

Lee Hsing-Tsun Chief press editor, United States Information Service, 
Taipei; columnist, China Post, Taipei; chief editor, Hongkong Weekly, 
Taipei edition; part-time professor of English, National Taiwan Normal 
University, Taipei; secretary to President of Soochow University, Taipei; 
author of The Story of Chinese Culture (English version), New Horizon of 
Universe and Life in Buddhism (English version), and A Golden Chapter 
on the Great Tao (English version). 

U Sam Oeur House member of the Khmer Republic. 


Yoshiro Kubo Deputy Secretary-General of the Central Secretariat, APU. 


Contributors’ Memorandum 


. The Asian Culture will contain articles falling into the 

following categories: $ 

(1) Academic Articles 

(2) Articles of Historical or Geographical Interest with 
Local Colour (Travels with colour photographs in- 
serted included) 

(3) Ancient and Modern Literature and Art with relevant 
photographs 

(4) Life and Leisure (Description of local way of living) 

(5) Newsletter on Cultural Affairs 

(6) Book Review and Digest of Magazine and Newspaper 
Articles 

(7) Activities of APU and Events in APU countries 

(8) Brief introduction to Member Parliamentarians 

Articles of the above-mentioned nature will be welcome. 

. To avoid mistakes in printing and checking, articles con- 
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Tradition and Modernity of Korean Culture 
—Cultural Heritage and its Changes— 


Yi Sup Hong 
(LL) 


H 


The question of tradition and moder- 
nity of Korean culture is to see the 
interrelation between the traditional cul- 
ture of Korea and the culture of modern 
times. Under this subject, I will see how 
cultural heritage of Korea has been 
changed at the present time. 


1. Cultural Heritage of Korea 


Our cultural heritage also consists of 
two sides, material and spiritual. Both 
are to be synthesized in the ultimate but 
I will try to discern the traditionalism 
of Korea in scanning the course of its 
changes along the flow of history. 


If we employ the contemporary meth- 


od of cultural origin study, we see that: 


Korea also form a compound ancient 
culture under the influence of Chinese 
culture. Such trait can be found in the 
formation of culture from the days of the 
“Three Kingdoms” to “Shilla”, era. The 
prevailing culture of the time was a 
Buddhist culture imported through China. 
Political institutions, technology, state, 
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mented by Buddhist thoughts. 


and family ethics were based on, trans- 
planted and applied from the traditional 
patterns of China. Its ethics—loyalty to 
the ruler and filial piety to the parents— 
was a Confucianistic application supple- 
In this 
application and supplementation process, 
practices in China were transplanted, in- 
tensified or strengthened. In this sense, 
what is alleged in the heritage of Bud- 
dhistic culture was merely an application, 
supplementation or acceptance of Chinese 
practices. All that was concerned with 
culture including Buddhist temples was 
not exception from this. Temple archi- 
tecture, sculpture of Buddhist statues, 
engraving and printing of Buddhist scrip- 
tures were so. Interpretation of Buddhist 
scriptures was done in Chinese mode with 
Chinese characters. Korean creativity is 
only to be discerned when some out- 
standing ideas were produced or more 
harmonious thinking was bared within 
this framework. Such conditions were 
developed into a prevailing mainstream 
of the culture and came to bear the cul- 
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tural characteristic of West Asia in the 
Northeast region of Asia. Seen in broad 
perspective, Buddhist thoughts were the 
basis of traditional culture until the days 
of “Koryo” Dynasty though daily life 
was regulated by Confucianistic ethics in 
practice. 


Fall of “Koryo” Dynasty and rise of 
“Yi? Dynasty brought about the strong 
advance of Confucianistic ethics into the 
fields of politics. As the political ideals 
of “Juja” theory came to rise as an 
authoritative theory backed by the state, 
Buddhism retired into the temples and 
this meant a virtual alienation of Bud- 
dhism from actual fields of politics. Bud- 
dhism dissociated itself from political 
power as had been in “Koryo” Dynasty 
and the spiritual life of yearning for other 
world was based on Buddhism as confined 
within the mountain temples. 


Cultural heritage of the days of the 
“Three Kingdoms” was of Buddhism, if 
seen in the spiritual perspective. Buddhist 
pagodas, statues, temples or buildings 
were moulded on Chinese patterns but 
they were added with Korean taste of 
more exquisite and natural atmosphere. 
(What I mean Chinese patterns here is the 
one introduced from Northeastern part 
of China and developed with the addition 
of Buddhist outlook.) At the same time, 
the cultural characteristic of Northeast 
Asia underwent the process of change 
while it was brought into the Korean 
peninsula (such as: earthwares, tombs or 
murals). 


In the era of “Shilla” unification of 
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peninsula, when the patterns and taste 
of “Kokuryo” and “Baikje” were mingled 
with those of “Shilla,” culture of “Tang” 
Dynasty at the time of its peak was in- 
troduced. World of harmonious, natural 
and classical beauty was established while 
“T’ang” culture was brought into the 
spiritual synthesis and consummation with 
the culture of “Shilla.” (“Sokgulam”” cave, 
Buddha pagoda of “Bulguksa” temple and 
“Tabo” pagoda are good examples.) 


In the era of “Koryo” Dynasty, criti- 
cism against the Buddhist life was aroused 
while the theory of topographic divination 
came into practice and the Buddhist 
faith mingled with the philosophy of 
daily life (such as Choi Soong Ro of early 
period and Confucianistic scholars of 
latter period). But Buddhist culture prog- 
ressed in such spiritual atmosphere. Due 
to social disquiet atoused by the invasion 
of the Northern races, symmetrization or 
harmonization was not so conspicuous 
in “Koryo” Dynasty as in “Shilla” Dynas- 
ty. However, a greater collectivization 
was achieved in the spiritual perspective— 
in the publishing work of “Koryoso- 
kjangkyung” (Continued Scriptures of 
Koryo) by Monk “Yichundaikakguksa.” 
Under whatever circumstances the suc- 
ceeding publishing works might have been 
done, the work deserves due note as 
representing a material heritage of culture. 
If we may be allowed to say that celadon 
of “Koryo” was developed from the 
imported technology of “Sung” Dynasty 
of China by the hands of “Koryo” technic- 
ians in accordance with the then existing 
atmosphere, the celadon was.an outcome 
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of new creativity. It is commonly said 
that the celadon was a product of tech- 
nicians who despaired of the secular world 
under the domination of aristocratic rules 
or that the green color of celadon was a 
reflection of the blue sky of Korean land. 
Whatever the explanation might be, the 
new technics developed in the “Koryo” 
ages were an expression of artistic inge- 
nuity of the “Koryo” technicians. As the 
spiritual elements which made such beau- 
tiful work of green celadon, we may 
point out the disquiet of social life was 
due to the invasion from North and ap- 
plication of Buddhist spirit into daily life 
practice. (Here we may note that the 
Chinese patterns of life was mingled with 
Buddhism and that this mingling phe- 
nomenon was a new development made 
in Korea.) 


Culture of “Koryo” was being modi- 
fied and moulded into a new one when 
it was inherited by the people of “Yi” 
Dynasty. However, this does not mean 
that the spiritual life of Buddhist faith 
had ceased at once. The culture came to 
bear more practical nature while it had 
been gradually transmuted during the 
“Yi” Dynasty which based the patterns 
of life on the ethics of “Juja” theory. 
The cultural heritage of the era of King 
“Sejong’—the era of cultural policy by 
him—was a practical and scientific one. 
Compilation of farming books, maps and 
geography, and invention of astronomical 
instruments were essential to agriculture. 
Maps and geographical books had a mean- 
ing in the conduct of taxation and nation- 
al defense and the astronomical instru- 
ments had a bearing on the state affairs 
of Shamanistic events. But they were 
absolute necessity to the maintenance of 
agrarian society. Compilation of Chinese 
medical books and Korean medical books 


also had a bearing on the necessity of for- 
the-people administration of the time. 
These works had been contemplated dur- 
ing the “Koryo” Dynasty but were ac- 
complished in the age of “Yi” Dynasty 
when the political stability was secured. 
Such works deserve due comparison with 
the ingenuine compilation of “Daijang- 
gyung” (Great Buddhist Scriptures) and 
creative development of celadon of 
“Koryo” Dynasty. More important herit- 
ages of “Yi” Dynasty must be a trans- 
lation work of Confucianistic scriptures 
into Korean in Korean alphabet. This 
work stands equal in its significance with 
that of “Continued Scriptures of Buddha” 
and the technical development of the 
“Yi” white porcelain with’ that of the 
“Koryo” celadon. 


Here we can observe two things. 
Firstly, the originality was Chinese. Sec- 
ondly, this originality, once imported to 
Korea, was ingeniously modified through 
historical and actual conditions of Korea 
and was developed by new understanding 
methods and technology. The underlying 
spirits opened the way through which 
the cultural traditions of Korean nation 
could be channeled. 


However, culture of this kind was 
formed in compliance with the feudal 
systems or in inheritance of ruling ideals. 
In contrast, the other flow of repulsive 
and criticizing culture should be viewed 
separately. This kind of culture was the 
one found in the cultural heritages of the 
people since “Yi” Dynasty of the preced- 
ing societies. Since the middle part of 
“Yi” Dynasty, criticism to Confucianistic 
political systems, social structure or yearn- 
ing for Utopia in the form of popular 
songs or drama took the form of satire 
or criticism of falsified ethics of the 
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ruling class or in the form of self-grievance 
over the feudal status stratification. Such 
consciousness of the people was propa- 
gated in the society in pace with the 
gradual changes of inner systems of “Yi” 
Dynasty. But this consciousness was not 
able to achieve greater propagation as 
the consciousness could not reach the 
stage of social change as based on the 
people. This consciousness was not con- 
nected with the new culture, as evidenced 
in the enlightenment movement late in 
19th century. As the Korean society was 
put under colonial rule, this consciousness 
was also socially alienated. 


2. Question of “Cultural Heritage” 
in Modern Times 


Cultural heritages, the ones we find 
in modern times, should be traced back 
to the colonial days under Japanese rule. 


(a) Colonial days: We cannot fail to 
perceive two streams during colonial days. 
Firstly, Japanese colonial rulers had to 
know something about the cultural herit- 
ages of Korea in order to understand the 
basic tradition before their attempt to 
tule Korea. Various offices were set up 
in the colonial office, such as museum 
(mainly, historical archaeology), privy 
council or compiling committee of Korean 
history. “Keijo” Imperial University was 
set up as the supreme center of govern- 
ment-supported studies. The university 
secured the manpower and conducted the 
research and collection of Korean culture 
single-handedly. The immediate aim of 
such research was at collecting materials 
needed for more effective colonial admin- 
istration. Secondly, private organizations 
and volunteers were aroused as instigated 
by the moves of Japanese colonial rulers. 
They came to reevaluate the cultural 


heritages of Korea and there were move- 
ments to conserve Korean traditional cul- 
ture. For instance, Korean Language 
Society set out on systemizing the Korean 
spoken language. Many individuals started 
the study of classical literature or history, 
collection of the works of art or the 


research on mask drama, puppet drama, .. 


operatta, popular songs etc. All these 
movements were done with limited man- 
power under limited conditions. By re- 
discovery of cultural heritages, national 
consciousness was aroused and stimulated 
to a great extent. On the other hand, 
there were observed some exceptions from 
the official line of colonial rulers. Japa- 
nese colonial officials once permitted 
the reflective return of consciousness to 
the classical culture, probably because 
they thought it would help the revival 
of conservatism. Under whatever social 
conditions they may have been done, it 
is not that such exceptions were made 
possible from due understanding of Kore- 
an cultural heritages. At best, such excep- 
tions helped prevent the heritages from 
being lost. 


(b) Present days: We have to put 
more emphasis on the present days since 
the end of colonial rule if we partitioned 
a chapter of the colonial period in our 
modern history at all. Ideologically, we 
may say that present conditions are free 
from the influence of colonial period. 


But the influence of the past could not ` 


be swept away so easily. 


The cultural heritages under colonial 
rule were at best able to retain themselves 
from being lost. But we have to examine 
how these heritages were being conserved, 
understood in the perspective of the life 


of Korean people since the days of libera- 


tion from Japan. 
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Korean society is much different from 
western society and it is much behind in 
the process of modernization. The culture 
in the period of colonial rule, in very 
strict sense, does not deserve to be called 
“culture” because it has been influenced 


by the Japanese culture which was, in’ 


turn, also the colonialized form of western 
culture. Therefore, we have to look at 
the cultural heritage of Korea while keep- 
ing an eye on the cultural heritage of 
Western society of modern times. 


Western society accomplished the 
modernizing process on its own traditional 
foundation. In the course, culture ab- 
sorbed what was to be inherited from 
traditional one and underwent modifi- 
cation in accordance with the change of 
society. 


However, modernization in Korean 
society means westernization. The west- 
ernization is being put in process not on 
social scale but in the urban areas in the 
form of industrial technology or as an 
aspect of life ethics or ideals of politics 
or is seeping very slowly in other sectors. 
Under such circumstances, how the cul- 
ture heritage is being conserved and under- 
stood? We can see that cultural heritage 
has been changed or driven out even in 
the slow process of rural regions. In 
urban regions, a great part of cultural 
tradition has been continuously lost be- 
cause of rapid changes of society. More 
recently, such trend is quite conspicuous 
under the name of modernization. 


On the other hand, there are some 
moves to understand the classical heritage, 
to conserve the cultural heritage or to 
praise or indulge in sentimental reminis- 
cence of the past. Whatever attitudes 
may éxist, we may have to examine the 


spiritual basis of such moves in connection 
with the historical understanding, social 


‘aspirations or actuality of daily life. If 


we could obtain an understanding from 
these moves and apply this understanding 
to the recognizance and conservation of 
cultural heritage, then we may be able 
to judge whether we can bring the con- 
servation of cultural heritage into our 
daily life even in the course of modern- 
ization. 


Conservation of cultural heritage and 
the import into daily life of what can be 
changed and utilized must be a new basis 
for the process of our modernization. 
However, what is to be alienated from 
this process should not be cast away. It 
should be conserved as pertaining to 
history ‘and should be kept in stock so 
as to be an introduction of the new crea- 
tion of future. But the big task imposed 
by this process requires the close ex- 
amination of assimilation or dissimilation 
of Western culture on its way of being 
introduced to the basis of Korean culture. 
For this task, there should be cautious 
recognition of the problem by those who 
are connected with the various fields of 
culture. 


Conclusion 


Korean society has no foundation of 
consistent consciousness. So is the tradi- 
tion of Korean culture. Then how can 
we introduce consistence into our cul- 
ture? Then we have to confirm the fol- 
lowing facts. Korean culture is based on 
Chinese characters. It has undertaken 
the process of harmonization, conflict, 
antagonism and satire between the spirit- 
ual culture (Buddhism and Confucianism) 
and heritage of material culture that was 
originated and brought up by the forme:. 
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Now Korean culture set foot upon mod- 


ernization process. Here we are now . 


situated in a position to pursue the 
modernization process by conserving and 


harmonizing our tradition under such 
conditions that urban regions are rapidly 
changing while farming regions are still 
backward. . 


Kissing a Wrong Person 


Once upon a time there lived a 


happily married couple. 


‘One day -the wife quietly got 


behind her husband, who was smoking 


a cigarette, and kissed him. This very 


much annoyed him, and he com- 


plained that a Japanese wife must not 


trespass on the legitimate boundaries 


of propriety. 


The wife replied, “I did not know l 


that it was you.” 


— Japanese Sense of Humour 


The Chinese Communist Régime Seen in the 
‘Light of the Chinese Classics 


Yasuoka Masahiro 
(# IE %) 


Following the directions of Mao Tse- 
tung, the Chinese Communist régime re- 
cently launched the “Criticize Lin-piao, 
Criticize Confucius” movement. The 
movement is intended to promote the 
position of the Ch’in dynasty; it heaped 
praises upon Shih-huang, the first Em- 
peror of Ch’in. In the Book of Poetry 
(E), one of China’s great classics, there 
is this famous line: “The fearful example 
of Yin is not far-off; it was in the time of 
Hsia-hou.” We can make a parallel state- 
ment and say, “The fearful example of 
Mao is not far-off; it was in the time of 
Ch’in.” That Communist China should 
promote Ch’in is indeed a great irony. 


Before the rise of Shih-huang, Lü Pu- 
wei, the premier of Ch’in, wrote a famous 
book, Lit’s Spring and Autumn Annals 
(EA AAN ). Even today, this book still 
affords very interesting reading: Let me 
introduce some of its more famous sayings 
here. These sayings will give us insight 
into the fate of the Communist régime. 


“When the world is shaken by great 
unrests, there is no peace for a nation; 
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when the nation is embroiled in civil 
strifes, there is no peace for a family; 
when the family is torn by internal dis- 
putes, there is no peace for an individual.” 
This even more truly describes our time 
than it did the past. 


“When a-nation rises in fortunes, 
Heaven sends to her wise men and brave 
councillors; when a nation is in decline, 
Heaven sends to her fools and flatterers.” 
This is not only true of the past, but also 
true of ours. 


A ruler who brings his nation to 


‘destruction is usually a proud dictator 


who, believing himself to be wise and 
capable, belittles other people’s ability. 
Pride necessarily results in a disregard for 
talent, and excessive confidence in one’s 
own ability unavoidably leads to dicta- 


‘torial decisions. Contempt for one’s op- 


ponent incapacitates one for self-exami- 
nation, and without self-examination there 
will be no preparation for the unexpected. 
Lack of preparation courts disaster; dicta- 
torship endangers one’s position; disregard 
for talent causes the breakdown of all 
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construction, and finally brings destruc- 
tion. 


When Wu-hou of Wei (who succeeded 
Wen-hou) lived in Chung-shan, he one 
day asked Li K’e, “What caused the de- 
struction of Wu? ” To this the wise former 
councillor of Wen-hou answered, “Be- 
cause she won every battle.” Now every- 
body knows victory is a good thing. But 
why did Li say it was the cause of Wu’s 
destruction? Well, Li went on to bring 
forth a very interesting explanation, “Too 
many wars make the people exhausted, 
and too many victories make the king 
proud; with a proud king riding upon a 
tired people, can anything prevent the 
nation from falling into destruction? ” 
This is indeed a perceptive remark from 
a wise man beyond the reach of the com- 
mon people. 


For those who live in a troubled 
world, initial harmony may be possible, 
but this harmony is sure to end in con- 
flict. Even if there is an agreement for 
cooperation, it will eventually be broken 
and the relation turned adverse. But for 
those who value righteousness, this de- 
terioration will never happen. They start 
a cooperative project, they grow in mu- 
tual trust, and at last they become as 
dear to each other as father and son or 
brothers. -And after they die they are 
worshipped as perfect- human examples. 
Chuang-tze says, “Look in each other’s 
face and smile, for there is not the least 
trace of disharmony in our heart.” Indeed, 
look at each other and smile, and that 
understanding smile sweeps away all con- 
flicts. This is an ideal human relationship. 
But if the initial harmony ends in mutual 
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hatred, then it is a tragedy. The difference 
between these two kinds of human rela- 
tionships is the difference between the 
righteous and the wicked. 


The essence of politics is good faith. 
Good faith means no deception, it is 
honesty. If the ruler can abide by the 
principle of good faith to the end, he will 
endear himself to all. The Book of Chou 
(ŒS) apostrophizes: “Ah, honesty! ah, 
honesty! ” Without honesty, nothing can 
be done smoothly; therefore, nothing is 
more powerful than honesty. Only with 
honesty can we bring peace to the world. 


If the world is peaceful and full of 
harmony, the people will naturally dis- 
like empty words and falsities; they will 
dislike flattery and rumor-mongering. But 
in socialist and communist régimes, the 
speech of the rulers seems to be char- 
acterized by an empty extravagance. In 
a peaceful world, the people certainly 
will not be fooled by extravagant propa- 
ganda. Not only the wise, but even the 
crooked will behave according to their 
natural goodness to follow the political 
leaders wholeheartedly. The perpetration 
of lies and falsities is precisely what ails 
modern civilization and causes its critics 
to call the moderns crazy and insane. 
Thus it is a great duty of ours to practise 
honesty so as to save our civilization from . 
total depravity. , 


Let me now make a few more remarks 
about The Chinese Communist régime 
and its shaky, uncertain future. Recently 
archaeologists unearthed many classics 
from a Han tomb in Lin-i, Shantung. 
Among the classics found are some books 
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of war. Let me quote from them. Ac- 
cording to San Lüeh (=%), “in a 
troubled world there will be plenty of 
rebellions.” In the case of the Chinese 
Communists, this augurs more serious 
revolts to come. The same book also 
says, “Abolish one good, and all good is 
injured; reward one evil, and all evils 
flock to you.” And again, “If you put 
suspicion into the people, there will be 
no peace for the nation; if you put doubt 
into the people, there will be no con- 
tented subjects.” These are wise and true 
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remarks, so the future of the Chinese 
Communist régime is entirely foreseeable. 
Emperor T’ai-tsung of T’ang once said, 
“I have studied quite a few books of war, 
and their essence is no more than this: 
to mislead the enemy by all means.” 
His general Li Wei-kung also said, “The 
art of war lies in deceiving your enemies 
without being deceived by them.” 


From the Chinese classics we have 
quoted, it is not hard to foretell the 
future of the Chinese Communist régime. 
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The man Who Saw Gold 


Once there was a man of Chi who 


desired gold. One morning he rose and 


dressed and went to market. He went 


straight to a shop that sold gold, seized 


some of the gold, and ran. 


The police arrested him and ques- 


tioned him, asking, “How could you 


steal somebody else’s gold in broad day- 


light and in front. of all these people, 


too? ” 


The man of Chi answered, “When 


I reached for gold I only saw gold, I 


didn’t see any people.” 


— Gems of Chinese Humor 
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On the Development of Confucianism in Japan 


Fumoto Yasutaka 
(RX) 


It is needless to say that Japanese 
culture and thought have constantly de- 
veloped under the great formative in- 
fluences of the Chinese continent, in 
terms of the natural propinquity of geog- 
raphy and the affinity of history of both 
countries. The reason is that Japan, our 
country, is situated within the span of 
the so-called Chinese ideogram sphere 
with China proper as its centre, stretching 
far north to Manchuria [Northeastern 
Provinces of the Republic of China—Ed.], 
Korea and Japan, as well as south to 
Annam (Vietnam, before it became a 
French colony). For example, the shrines 
of Confucius are situated all over the 
sphere. I visited numerous shrines of 
Confucius at Annam, China, Korea and 
Japan. While we see there the common 
pattern of the centre Yach’eng Tien 
(AK), enshrined with four associates 
Sze-p’ei ( WE ), we can also perceive some 
differences in the form of rites, and the 
style of structure of the shrine buildings. 
These differences ought to be ascribed 
to the characteristics of respective cultures 
and thoughts of mankind. Therefore, 
our Japanese culture and thought have 
never been a mere imitation of the Chinese 
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ones, but rather been a creation of our 
own, by assimilating the introduced Chi- 
nese. ones to our own purpose, in our 
own ways of thinking through adoption 
and rejection. It is to say that Chinese 
culture has been Japanized. From the 
standpoint stated above, I wish, at this 
opportunity, to reveal my brief view on 


_the development of Confucianism in our 


country, Japan. 


Now, in the cultural history of Japan, > 
Confucianism developed in the ancient 
times of Yamato ( K4) and Heian ( 7F #). 
(from about 3rd to 12th Century A.D.), 
could, needless to say, be said to be 
orthographical projection of the Old Com- 
mentary School under the dynasties of 
Han (#8) and T’ang (€) in China. The 
Japanese intellectuals in those periods 
could touch the culture of the T’ang 
period and bring back the many important 
classical books of China, by despatching 
the official envoy to the court of the 
T’ang dynasty. Of course, they gained 
the Five Canons (#4) of Confucianism 
—I, Shu, Shih, Li and Ch’un-ch’tu (Bs 
a. Bb. 8 KIK) the Analects of Con- 
fucius (#34), Book of Filial Piety (#5), 
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historical books — Shih-chi (3%), Han- 
shu (##%)—, literal writings — Wen- 
hstian (xÆ), Collection of Poems and 
Sentences of Po Chi-i (BES), etc. 
And then, there were also, the Ti-fan 
(Ft) by the Emperor Tai-tsung (A), 
and the Ch’en-kuei ( E H) by the Empress 
Wu-hou (37) in the Tang dynasty, in 
which are described the political and 
ethical theories as Sovereign and Subject 
in the imperial court. There was estab- 
lished an institution in the form of the 
codes of laws and ethics of Tai-ho (KA) 
and Yo-ro (##%) in the Nara (AR) 
period in Japan, as a transformation of 
the Liu-tien (75) under the T’ang dy- 
nasty in China, and was, furthermore, 
originated a morphemic method, called 
the Wokoto Ten (7=}8), by virtue of 
which was made possible the literal 
translation into Japanese, of Chinese sen- 
tences with different grammatical con- 
structions, through combinations of both 
phonemical and morphological treatments 
about Chinese ideograms. 


It has generally been admitted in 
Japan that it was the reign of Emperor 
Ojin (Jit) (around 285 A.D.) that the 
Analects of Confucius was, for the first 
time, introduced into Japan by Wa Ni 
(£12), a Scholar of Kudara (E) in 
ancient Korea, and it was not long after 
that, that the Analects.of Confucius in- 
troduced was put into practice in the 
form of the generous administration of 
the Emperor Nintoku (124) (about 4th 
century) and, likewise, in the form of 
the practical applications of the Seven- 
teen-Article Constitution (KA) 
(604 A.D.), promulgated by Crown 
Prince Shotoku (®@x%+). However, 
the higher-class civil service exami- 
nation system was not adopted and, in 


comparison of the Japanese academic 
schedules established according to the 
provisions of the academy chartering law 
of the Yor6-ritsu ry6 Code (718 A.D.) 
with those of the Chinese ones established 
according to the T’ang academy chartering 
law, there were rejected such Chinese 
schedules as the Kung-yang Chuan ( “> 
{44 ) and Ku-liang Chuan (34348) of the 
Ch’un-ch’iu, and Lao-tze (8) on the 
ground that they were found not to get 
along with the traditional state of affairs 
in Japan; this could clearly be said to be 
an acceptable evidence of the existence, 
even in the ancient times of Japan, of 
Japanese criticism of Confucianism origi- 
nated in China. 


What comes next in my disscussion 
in terms of the Japanization of Chinese 
ideas, will, I think, be how Sung-hstieh 
(A), generally called Neo-Confucian- 
ism, was introduced into, and, therefore, 
developed in Japan. In the medieval ages 
in Japan, namely the succeeding periods 
of Kamakura (#8) and Muromachi 
( ÆI )(from about 12th to 14th century), 
Neo-Confucianism ‘was introduced into 
Japan from China, where with the dy- 
nasties transferred from Han and T’ang 
(& +e) to Sung and Ming (# >» #8), the 
tendencies of Confucianism also changed, 
sweeping away the ancient inclinations. 
However, in Japan, unlike in China, we 
see some traits of the Heian period still 
surviving in the Kamakura-Muromachi 
periods. For example, the way of reading 
Chinese classics at the imperial court of 
Kyoto, was still influenced by the tra- 
ditional one of Han-T’ang Old Com- 
mentary School. 


In the Edo (iL ) period (from about 
17th to 19th century), the Japanese 
termed the Chinese classics-study then 
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prevailing Kan-gaku ( i$ Œ) — Chinese stu- 
dies or Sinology — and the neucleus of 
the prevalent Kan-gaku was Confucianism. 
But, your attention would here be di- 
rected to the difference of the general 
ideas between Kan-gaku in the Japanese 
language and Han-hstieh ($2) as op- 
posed to Sung-hstieh ( RÆ)— both in 
the original Chinese langauge. They have 
the same ideograms but different mean- 
ings. 


At the same time, the sphere of the 
Kan-gaku studies in the Edo period, were 
to cover the four series — the Ching, Shih, 
Tze and Chi ( Kik. ) — the whole 
collection of Chinese classics so long as 
they were sinological studies. And cer- 
tainly they did. The sure evidence of the 
fact is those vast amount of reprinted 
Chinese books in the Edo period of Japan, 
covering the whole sphere of Chinese 
classics. However, in reality, sinological 
studies were concentrated on the fields 
of the Sze-shu and Wu-ching — Four Books 
and Five Canons of Confucian classics — , 
the Shih-chi — Historical Memoirs by Sze- 
ma Chien (#] 3), the Han-shu — His- 
tory of Han Dynasty by Pan Ku (E), 
the Tze-chih Tung-chien (8 i8 m$) by 
Sze-ma Kuang (51% Æ) and the like, 
furthermore, the Chen-kuan Cheng-yao 
(KWE) — the chronicle of the sayings 
and doings of enlightened Emperor T’ai- 
tsung — the Ch’tin-shu Chih-vao (BiA 
Bi) — the collection of golden remarks for 
the rulers in China, by Wei Cheng ( #84), 
a loyal Prime Minister to T’ai-tsung — 
and so on. In brief, the neucleus of 
learning was the thought of Confucianism, 
and there remarkable books in China 
were reprinted, time after time, in Japan. 
Especially, it ought to be attentioned 
that the Chtin-shu Chih-yao and the Chen- 
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kuei, mentioned above, had already been . 
out of print and disappeared in China 
proper at the time of the Sung dynasty 
(about 11th century) only to remain in 
Japan. These circumstances were actively 
indicative of the practical application in 
Japan of Confucianism which includes 
the idea of “the ruling of others by 
controlling oneself” (4% B i4 A) — politics 
and ethics both — maintained alike by 
Confucius and Mencius. 


Now, the fundamental base of Neo- 
Confucianism stood upon the philosophy 
concerning the reason, ether, mind and 
nature ( Hs AE), and the scholars 
who had discussed these ideas, were Chou, 
Chang, Cheng and Chu ( AJR œa ). 
Therefore, the Chinese studies, in the Edo 
period, have developed along these direc- 
tions, and there were three schools, 
namely the Chu Hsi School (4+), the 
Wang Yang-ming School (Bj Mg), both 
introduced, and the School of Ancient 
Learning Ko-gaku (4%), created in Ja- 
pan. My present inclination’ is to take 
them in consideration, in contrast with 
the corresponding Schools in the Sung, 
Ming and Ch’ing ( HK Mi ) dynasties 
in China (from about 10th to 19th cen- 
tury). 

The Japanese Chu Hsi School had its 
corner-stone laid by Fujiwara Seika ( Rë If 
ig% ) as well as HayaShi Razan (4k #1!) 
and through the efforts of the hereditary 
academy presidents of the successive 
generations of the Hayashi family, and 
the firm foundations of Japanese Chu 
Hsi School were established centering 
around the government college, the 
Shoheizaka Gakumonjo (33% R5 Ar) — 
the only academy under the feudal gov- 
ernment of the Tokugawa Shogunate — 
which was situated at the place of the 
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Yushima Shrine of Confucius (G5 8 2 2%) 
at present. The similar tendencies were 
seen in the adoption of the Chu Hsi 
School as preparatory material for the 
higher-class civil service examination under 
the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties in China 
and as government learning under the 
Li (7%) dynasty in Annam and the Yi 
(=Æ) dynasty in Korea. But, on the other 
hand, the activities of Japanese Chu Hsi 
School were remarkable, in comparison 
with those that were only nominal under 
the restriction of the Official Commen- 
taries on Four Books and Five Canons 
(MEERE) and furthermore the 
formative expression of sentences, namely 
Pa-ku Wen (A iz 3x), under the Ming dy- 
nasty (after the Emperor Yung-lo ( x #4), 
around 1410 A.D. downward). The evi- 
dence can be seen in the activities of the 
Confucian colleges and scholars belonging 
to the so-called three hundred feudal! clan- 
lords all over Japan. It was, on a small 
scale, a conclusive identification of the 
role of Confucian scholar subjects at the 
imperial court under the Emperor K’ang- 
hsi (BER) the Great in China. The Chu 
Hsi School of learning was not only 
popular in such a political sphere, but 
also, in towns and villages, it was absorbed 
into the social culture of the mass of 
people as in the adoption of San-tze 
Ching (=), written by the name of 
Wang Ying-lin (+ fi) under the Sung 
dynasty, as a teaching text-book for 
children of the old-time one-teacher 
school, namely Terakoya (FFE). 


One of the outstanding scholars of 
Japanese Chu Hsi School was Yamazaki 
Ansai (11 i Fj 2), who was quite a faithful 
admirer and follower of Chu Hsi, and 
although influenced by Yi Toe-gye ( 2438 
2) in Korea, was a devoted and pure 
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researcher on Chu Hsi. And the group 
of his disciples who have succeeded the 
tendency of studies, was called as Kimon 
Gakuha (ira eji) (The Yamazaki 
School). Among them, Asami Keisai 
GS hsm) wrote the Seiken Igen ( 358k 
32 ), which was compiled from the 
famous sentences of eight prominent writ- 
ets in the Chinese history —Ch’ii Yuan 
CHE), Chu-ke Liang (#87), Tao 
Ch’ien (Wi), Yen Chen-ch’ing ( #4 J), 
Wen T’ien-hsiang (3c if), Hsieh Fang-to 
( i454), Liu Yin ( 2) ) and Fang Hsiao- 
ju (FH #4). It was a book of practical 
ethics in which the doctrine was ex- 
pounded of justice and loyalty, namely, 
the essence of morality in Confucianism. 


Moreover, Kaibara Ekiken (RAH) 
made a striking contribution towards the 
propagation and popularization of the 
Chu Hsi School of learning in Japan, and 
also the existence of Chu Shun-shui ( #7 
AK) proved significant only in such an 
ideal mental environment, who came far 
over to Japan, confronting the fall of 
the Ming dynasty in China, and was 
favoured with the recognition of Toku- 
gawa Mitsukuni (f I] 3¢ 1), a very famous 
clan-lord of the shogunate family, initiat- 
ing the Mito School (7k Æ % ) which made 
secure the foundation for the compilation 
of the Dai Nippon Shi (XH ##) — the 
complete works of Japanese history. 


From such a synthetic and analytic 
study of those data available, an explicit 
notice could be taken of the different 
background of Japanese Chu Hsi School 
from that of the Chinese Chu Hsi School 
in which birth was given to the representa- 
tive Chinese works, under the Ming dy- 
nasty, entitled such as the Chii-veh Lu 
CZ) by Hu Chii-jen (4128), the Tu- 
shu Lu (#82) by Hsüeh Hsiian (#34 ), 
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and the K’un-chih Chi (Ai#1#2) by Lo 
Ch’in-shun (#8 &k JIB ). 


My reference would now be shifted 
to the Wang Yang-ming School in Japan. 
This School was started’ by Nakae Toju 
(Fb LAK) and Kumazawa Banzan ( #83 
#$ 1), and it goes without saying. that 
the former was called the Sage of Omi 
GEI A), and his moral education in- 
fluenced all the neighbouring people far 
and wide, and the latter who was given 
an important position, namely, the politi- 
cal advisor, by Ikeda Mitsumasa ( th ŒE 
Xk ), the feudal lord of Bizen ( 4 fil), 
put his academic knowledge into practice. 
A well-known book next to be discussed 
is the Hyochu Denshuroku (#& tt 19 B & ), 
written by Miwa Shissai ( = #% 343%), which 
was a faithful commentary on the Chuan- 
hsi Lu by Wang Yang-ming and could 
safely be said to have no rival even in 
China. Much attention should be focused 
on Oshio Chusai (x $8 "P 7), a scholar of 
the Wang Yang-ming School in Japan 
who, although a Yoriki (#4) —an as- 
sistant magistrate — of the magistrate sta- 
tion at Osaka, wrote a self-studied Sen- 
shindo Sakki (WE 3445 #2) — a chronicle 
of integrity and insight — and established 
his own private school and taught the 
doctrines of Confucius, advocated by 
Wang Yang-ming. He could by no means 
overlook the dire poverty of the hunger- 
stricken people in the famine of the 
Kansai districts in 1837, and requested 
the magistrate-station to issue an emergent 
relief in vain. At last, being a man of 
upright and integral practice, he raised 
a riot in the eighth year of Tempo (R418 ) 
. (in 1838) in order to regulate the corrupt 
political powers towards the relief of the 
poor. A discrimination could probably 
come to our knowledge between the 
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Japanese scholars stated above, and those 
Chinese scholars such as Wang Lung-hsi 
CERES), Wang Hsin-chai (E Af), Li 
Cho-wu (=€) and the like, who ap- 
peared after Wang Yang-ming under the 
Ming dynasty. It is Sato Issai (4 R — #8) 
who comes to my next reference, who 
was an author of the Genshi Shiroku 
(4%) —a kind of memoirs — and 
who was called the Yoshu Ino — outward- 
ly a disciple of Chu Hsi, inwardly of 
Wang Yang-ming — , and, again, who was 
appointed a chief instructor at the Shohei 
Ko, the Tokugawa government academy. 
We could find no such rival in China and 
there is no room left for doubt but that 
he was a man of great mental capacity 
who translated the Confucian theory into 
practice by the combined adoption of 
the process of Chu Hsi School and Wang 
Yang-ming School. Concerning the Wang 
Yang-ming School in Japan, we can find 
out its peculiarly unique acceptance and 
development as well as its deep relation 
with China. 


My last reference in this category 
would be made to the Kogaku — the 
School of Ancient Learning — concerning 
which Ito Jinsai (FRC ¥) and Togai 
(AE), father and son, insisted that it 
was an indirect method of study to try 
to understand the doctrines of Confucius 
and of Mencius through the theories on 
Confucius of the Han, T’ang, Sung and 
Ming dynasties, and that only a direct 
approach to them could make clear the 
pure doctrines of ancient sages, and, 
therefore, concluded “The Analects of 
Confucius are supposedly the best work 
that ever existed in the universe.” Belong- 
ing to the same Kogakn, from the separate 
point of linguistics and rhetoric, in ad- 
dition to the former, was the Ken-en. 
School (228 #28), advocated by Ogyu 
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Sorai (3k #718), Dazai Shundai ( A# 
# 3 ) and the like. On the other hand, 
there was a prominent Confucian, Yamaga 
Soko (LÆ 317), the first and foremost 
strategist — a scholar of military science 
—, who took an attitude direct towards 
the Kogaku. The opinion of these Jap- 
anese scholars of Kogaku was clearly 
different from the attitude of the ancient 
annotation of sinology in the method- 
ology of historical researches (4 7%) 
under the Ch’ing (i#) dynasty and these 
Japanese scholars wanted to become the 
direct successors to Confucius and 
Mencius. However, some of the Japanese 
sinologists in the late Edo Era were in- 
fluenced by the methodology of Han 
Hsiieh under the Ch’ing dynasty in China, 
and these were Ota Kinjo (4H ik), 
Kaiho Gyoson (W41), Kariya Ekisai 
GARA) and the like, who digested 
and developed the results of Han Hsiieh. 


The Confucians in the Edo period 
synthesized the three Schools mentioned 
above to put into practice for the Sho- 
gunate and feudal clan-lords, the Con- 
fucian ideas the object of which was 
ethics and utilization. It might be called 
a practical application of learning, or 
more properly, of the proper morals 
between lord and vassal in the monarchy 
of the feudal age. The following criticism 
might accordingly be regarded as a one- 
sided, jaundiced view, that the Confucian 
ideas in the feudal times were utilized 
only as a vainglorious means of arbitrari- 
ness of the ruling classes. At the same 
time, the Kundoku, (#13) a phonemic 
and morphemic method originating in the 
Heian Era, by virtue of which we could 
transcribe the foreign-born Chinese writ- 
ing into Japanese, was brought to com- 
pletion in this Edo period and has been 


used up to this day. This fact might be 
said to be the evidence of our Japanizing 
the original Chinese culture. And, again, 
this could also be highly indicative of the 
national character of the Japanese which 
would never be satisfied with knowledge 
itself, but is ready to translate the ac- 
quired knowledge into practice. It also 
shows an Asian characteristic in com- 
parison with the Western philosophical 
thoughts. Therefore, it is needless to 
say that it was in the development of 
Confucian studies in the Edo period that 
the generating environment produced 
both Yoshida Shoin (= m #§) and Saigo 
Nanshu (fii #8 3 X), who played eminent 
roles as the mental dynamos in the Resto- 
ration of 1868. 


Next, what has been the development 
of Confucianism after the Meiji Resto- 
ration in Japan? The Meiji Restoration 
was, of course, a kind of revolution or 
reformation, so it ought to be absolutely 
destructive for every kind of traditional 
matters, and the people demolished the 
eastern tendencies to rush recklessly to 
be headlong Westernized. And it was also 
natural in the course of events that Con- 
fucianism was rejected; however, the 
fundamental ideas of Confucianism, which 
have been transmitted for about one 
thousand years, and have especially been 
mastered for the three hundred years of 
the Edo period, were not easily to be 
swept away. At the universities under 
the new Meiji régime, Kangaku (sinology) 
was differenciated into three parts, name- 
ly, philosophy, literature and the history 
of China, to be studied and developed 
according to the Western methods of 
scientific research. Moreover, the ideas 
of Confucianism could take the shape of 
the national morality under the name of 
life-philosophy and ethical thoughts to 
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bear fruit, at last, as the Edict on Educa- 
tion promulgated by the Emperor Meiji 
in 1890, which has been faithfully fol- 
lowed by the Japanese nation until the 
end of the 2nd World War, through the 
three eras of Meiji, Taisho and Showa. 
We ought to remember that the ideal 
foundation. of the Edict has been laid by 
Motoda Toya ( 3¢ WH KW (e 4) ), the most 
reliable Imperial tutor in the court who 
belonged to the Chu Hsi School. At 
present, after the war, it is a popular 
attitude of the Japanese people to reject 
the Edict, because it had been extremely 
distorted during the war. 
we read the Edict with’ frankness, it is 
clear that, the attitude of rejection of the 


people is nothing but a mere falsification - 


for ulterior purposes of their own. 


To-day, about thirty years after the 
surrender, Confucianism is, in Japan, out- 
wardly only one of special study re- 
searches at college. The lesson-hours for 
Kambun (33x) (Chinese classics) in 
_ secondary school, has become much fewer 
than in pre-war days; its ethics are only 
slightly touched on at school and the 
number of students majoring in Chinese 
classics is far smaller than in pre-war 
days. The causes for the present turbulent 
aspects in Japan are chiefly resulted from 
the political, economical, social and cul- 
tural circumstances, but at least one of 
the main causes is, I believe, the decline 
of the practical ethics based on traditional 
Confucianism. However, I am convinced 
that Confucianism will survive, as an 
unconscious elements of thought, at the 
bottom of heart of the Japanese people 
and will be handed substantially down to 
future posterity, though it might be dif- 
ferent in shape. 


However, it is very clear that the 


However, if 


severe fact of the unconditional surrender 
cut off all kinds of historical traditions 
of Japan. Up to that time, Japan, our 
motherland, which consists of four small 
islands in the norhtwestern part of the 
Pacific Ocean could have her long history 
of two thousand years, fortunately ex- 
periencing no occupation by foreign 
forces, and we could maintain a virtue 
of pure innocence. But, on the other 
hand, since Japan has no land border-line, 
surrounded by the seas in every direction, 
and came in no direct contact with other 
nations, we have a defect of fragility. 
As its natural consequence, we have lost 
all kinds of traditional merits of old 
Japan, given ‘a terrific shock from the 
occupation by the United States armed 
forces, and have wandered without any 
definite objective in view. Isn’t it the 
main cause for her losing all the founda- - 
tions to rely on in every sphere of politi- 
cal, economic, social and cultural activi- 
ties, for her lacking any firm belief of 
her own in spite of the fact that she is 
standing in the sphere of political free- 
dom, for her gaining notoriety for being 
a newly rich ‘economic animal’ in spite 
of the fact that she has achieved the 
highest growth of GNP admired as a 
miracle of the world, for her society 
being disturbed by the prejudiced view 
of mass communication and labour move- 
ments, and for her culture being in con- 
fusion without. any proper harmonious 
order while she has absorbed both Orien- 
tal and Occidental civilizations? And 
lastly, wouldn’t it be her appointed task 
in future to establish a good and closer 
relationship and friendship with the neigh- 
bouring nations in Asia, standing on 
deep and voluntary reflection of the 
Japanese people, and relying on Con- 
fucianism, that is, the ideas of Confucius, 
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the salt of the earth of all ages, whose justice unchangeable through all ages and 
doctrine is the way of golden mean and at home and abroad? , 


NENENG ERENG NGE EEE EN) Pe 
roo ake ae ate ale oza Te ole oro so slots sra oara oro eose nye soore ale oge ole enee agence nce eye sue ole: 


Hen-pecked 
One of the chamberlains of a certain feudal 
lord, who had the misfortune of being under 


petticoat government, appeared before his lord 


with a pair of black eyes. The lord, seeing the | 


face of his retainer, could guess the nature of the 


predicament, but out of courtesy he asked what 


` had happened. to his attendant. “Well, Your 


Excellency, I was strolling through my vineyards, 
when suddenly the lattice fell across my face and 
caused this misfortune.” 


“You, poor liar! ” retorted the lord, “I know 


‘that your wife has done it. Call your wife here 


at once.” 
Now, the lady of the house in passing by, 
chanced to overhear the last sentence of her hus- 


band. As she was of a somewhat jealous disposi- 


` tion,-she stormed into the room, crying, 


“You unfaithful husband, who is this other 
man’s wife that you are calling for? ” 

The lord, utterly astounded, cried’ out to his 
chamberlain, f 

“Let’s get out of here! The lattice of my 
vineyards is about to fall, too! ” l 


— Japanese Sense of Humour 
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The Outlook of the New Culture of the World 


Chen Li-fu 
( BR YX) 


Part III. The Crisis of Western 
Civilization Going Astray 


A Chinese sage advised that “using, 


men as mirror, one reads from the re- 
flection what is good and what is evil; 
using history as mirror, one reads from 
the reflection what will succeed and what 
will fail.” China has a history of five 
thousand years, and her past experience, 
rich in intertwining of currents, variation 
of patterns, and vicissitudes of fortune, 
has left posterity an excellent mirror in 


the invaluable historical accounts kept . 


throughout the ages. Thus it is quite 
possible for us to find in the course of 
Chinese history a case of development 
parallel to and indicative of almost any 
. development that is going on in the 


contemporary world of today. And it is ` 


thus quite capable for us to project the 
present case on top of the historical one 
and forecast the trend and outcome as 


reflected in the mirror. Furthermore, if 


we base our observation and judgment 
on the principles ‘derived from the Book 
of Change, or I Ching, as expounded in 
Part II of this series, our forecast can 
even be more precise and accurate. 


The contemporary world order of 
today is quite similar to the Warring States 
period of China about twenty-three cen- 
turies ago. Within the multi-state struc- 
ture of that period, there were seven 
Powers in China all of which championed 
the policy of aggressive expansion. Each 


-devoted its full effort to military build-up 


and diplomatic intrigues, and sought only 
for its own territorial and power status 
aggrandizement, through international al- 
fiance or war, at the expense of its 
neighbors. Thus it was a time of incessant 
wars as the name traditionally used for 
the period indicates; and as the interest 
of the high and wealthy were served by 
war, the devastations and poverty brought 
about by war made the life of the com- 
mon people miserable. Under such con- 
ditions, the social values of the time 
could not be maintained at a high moral 
level. Upheld high in the eyes of all men 
were two things: high position and materi- 
al wealth. It was the nobility or the 
scholar who could reach political high 
position. But the latter had become the 
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heroes of the day. They played upon 
the policy ambitions of the rulers to fan 


conflict of interest and create political ` 


intrigues in court or between states. This 
was done by whatever means, fair or foul, 
to get: results to gratify their rulers’ 
ambition and promote their own position 
at the sacrifice of international justice, 
political integrity, human fidelity and 
personal honor. f 


Since state power must be built also- 


on material wealth, trade and manufac- 
turing, public or private, were encouraged 
and tremendously developed. Big cities 
appeared as congregation of traders and 
craftsmen grew in size and exchange of 
commodities increased in volume. Many 
men of high status or talent turned: to 


business and achieved immense riches. ` 


Sometimes: the ‘power of private wealth 
was brought’ to bear upon state policy 
and ‘international rivalry, a phenomenon 
never to appear again in Chinese history 
in its later periods-of Empire or dynastic 
development. Thus besides high position 
and political influence, material wealth 


became the second goal of human am-. 
bition. For the attainment of such goals, ’ 


high position for the most part and wealth 
on certain occasions, the individual had 
the free choice of means without any 
restraints from ethical-or moral conside- 
rations. He gained universal acclaim at 
the attainment of his goal no matter 
how unethical or immoral the means or 
methods he used., History of the period 
abounds with cases indicating scholars 


posing as specialists: in government or' 


strategists in international politics touring 
. the courts of the Powers to sell themselves 
to the highest bidder. Thus it was a 
period of rampant individualism and 


materialism under. which the art of gov- © 
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ernment and war was vastly expanded 
and improved, scholarship immensely pro- 
moted, aggregate accumulation of wealth 
in society greatly enhanced, and technolo- 
gy in various fields of application made 
great progress. - But all this was achieved 
at the expense of humanistic values of life 
and society. The high ethical and moral - 
standards of human conduct in govern- 
ment and society assiduously built by the 
previous centuries of feudal civilization 
were lost. The erosion of the spiritual 
essence of life was accompanied by social 
degeneration in the widening of the gap in’ 
society between the high and low, rich and 
poor, in spite of the tremendous growth 
of aggregate wealth. So in spite of the 
apparent progress man made, he had 
indeed degraded to a very low level during 
this period. 

It was in the development of scholar- 
ship and learning that a saving grace was 
found. The variety of sponsorship and 
the openness of the field naturally en- 
couraged the development of scholarship 
into different schools which has ever 
since been praised as the Hundred Schools 
of Thought, a splendid display of human 
wisdom and creativity matched only by 
periods in ancient Greece and modern 
Europe. But the really important element 
in this development that was going to 
bring Chinese culture back to the right 


track. was the appearance within the Con- 


fucian School of the sage Mencius. He 
championed Confucian ideas to a new 
height and had thus kept up the con- 
tinuity of the orthodox teaching of moral 


‘excellence,that could subsequently in the 


Han period become the ideological basis 
of state and society and guide human 
development in China from then on. 


In presenting this picture of the War- 
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ring States period of ancient China, we 
definitely see in it the reflection of what 
is going on in the world today. What 
is different is in kind and not in the 
nature of things. We are now much more 
advanced in the various aspects of tech- 
nology such as in industrial production, 
in communications, in technical appli- 
ances, in the development of new energies, 
in the art of war, and in the techniques 
of scientific research. But as far as the 
nature of man is concerned, what dif- 
ference could we discern? There is hardly 
any trace of improvement whatsoever, if 
indeed we might not find traces of de- 
basement. 


Let us now turn to look at the world 

of today. The Western world of scientific 
‘and material progress that features as the 
most advanced civilization of the present- 
day world is based upon the development 
in science and technology, and the ap- 
plication of such to industrialization. This 
process has made its advent in the nine- 
teenth century. The industrialized Powers 
of the nineteenth century, since their 
industries had brought wealth and en- 
hanced the material well-being of their 
people, began to claim superiority over 
less advanced peoples and took it to be 
their right to dominate these peoples to 
serve as consumer markets or suppliers 
of raw materials. Such efforts led to 
wars of conquest and international rivalry, 
and the development of military science 
and new weapons made such wars devas- 
tatingly destructive and the peoples 
brought under colonialism by such wars 
or policies lived under servitude and 
inhibition, without any chance of starting 
a free modernizing development of their 
own choosing. Darwin’s theory of evo- 
lution, under the headlines ‘struggle for 
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existence’ and ‘survival of the fittest,’ 
Nietsche’s philosophy posing ‘might is 
right,’ and Rudyard Kipling’s slogan of 
‘whiteman’s burden,’ all supplied con- 
venient justifications for imperialism or 
the right of the industrialized Powers to 
dominate the rest of the world. Thus 
the trend went on into the twentieth 
century, and when colonies were all taken 
and nothing left, the game turned into 
a struggle for hegemony between the 
leading Powers, plunging the world into 
two bloody and exhaustive global wars 
within the span of a single generation. 
These wars, besides the toll taken in life 
and property, also bled the Powers to a 
position of impotence. The peoples in 
colonial bondage, now being awakened 
by the anti-imperialist revolutionary call 
sounded by Dr. Sun Yat-sen in China, 
as I have specified in Part I, all stood up 
and regained their freedom and indepen- 
dence, making the membership of the 
United Nations go up to a record high 
of more than one hundred and thirty. 
This then seems to have brought about 
the termination of a period, the end of 
an exhaustively played game, and a new 
one is bound to be inaugurated. 


Let us now turn to this new period 
and focus our observation on the con- 
temporary world. We find that the scram- 
ble for colonies, which symbolized the 
last period, has indeed become a phe- 
nomenon of the past. But unfortunately, 
the other feature, the struggle for hegem- 
ony among Powers, which brought 
about the disastrous World Wars, did not 
disappear at all. Instead, it is shaping up 
along even more ominous lines, which 
situation makes the previous World Wars 
look like mini-scale preludes to an im- 
pending grand. holocaust. The new ele- 
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ments in the Power confrontation in this 
new period are two: the ideological one 
of capitalism versus Communism, and 
the technical one of mutually annihilating 
nuclear warfare. The United States is 
standing at the forefront of both con- 
frontations, as the leader of one camp 
of nations. On account of ideology, all 
freedom-loving peoples of the world are 
looking up to the United States as their 
champion, and are therefore banking on 
the United States to come out on top. 
Taking into consideration the nuclear 
race, they pin their hopes on United 
States’ victory with even more fervor, for 
otherwise they are to face enslavement 
by the Communist winner. Thus review- 
ing such a world situation of today, we 
have to focus our attention on the United 
-States leadership for our examination of 
the present and forecasting of the future. 


.. Let us then consider first the nuclear 
race, the simpler one of the two con- 
frontations. In nuclear ‘weapons, we see 
that the United States had the lead at the 
beginning but was caught up with by 
Soviet Russia and now the margin of 
superiority is quite narrow. But it is our 
view that such superiority is not the 
essential point of nuclear confrontation. 
For in case the weapons were one day 
actually used, nobody is going to be the 
victor for no matter what superiority, 
no one side is going to get out of the 
war unscathed. The real victory belongs 
to the side which could win‘ without 
resorting to the use. of nuclear weapons. 
And according to our view, such a victory 
can be achieved and should be the highest 
goal the United States should never lose 
sight of. 


Now let us consider the ideological 
confrontation. The U.S. has been in this 


-ever since the early post-War period. The 


Marshall Plan and Truman Plan contained 
the dangers of Communist influence 
spreading into Western Europe and the 
Mediterranean. The Berlin airlift was a 
showdown and victory. The containment 
of the Chinese Communists and the Ko- 
rean and Vietnam Wars were the Asian 
phase of this ideological confrontation. 
The successful buttressing of West Ger- 
many and Japan into two bulwarks of 
capitalistic economy is part of the ideo- 
logical confrontation too. It looks like. 
all is going on pretty well. Yet upon 
closer examination, there are serious flaws 
that mar the picture. 


The symptoms that gave rise to un- 
easiness and anxiety all came from the 
inability of the United States to carry 
the Vietnam War to an early successful 
conclusion. Such a war has its inherent 
difficulties, such as the often-used Com- 
munist strategy of identifying their cause 
with the indigenous anti-imperialist and 
revolutionary war to win over the naive 
populace, and the guerrilla warfare the 
Communists use to their utmost advan- 
tage. But if such were the only things 
that bothered the United States in Viet- 
nam, there is indeed no cause for alarm. 
What did give cause for alarm was that 
Vietnam has served as the catalytic agent 
for a number of U.S. internal weaknesses 
to surface. 


The racial problem and civil rights 
movement would have broken out sooner 
or later anyhow, but Vietnam seems to 
have hastened: it. The protest uprising of 
college and university students, many a 
time with faculty participation, certainly 
made use of the anti-war cause as a pretext 
for sounding their general discontent on 
a number of things in the American 
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tradition, beginning with their own insti- 
tutions, all of which they lump under 
one appellation, the Establishment. Also 
voicing discontent are the young men 
who protested by leading a life away 
from normal society, such as the beatniks 
at first and then the hippies. These were 
at first harmless but when the free way 
of life leads to demands for further or 
more extreme excitement and _ exhila- 
ration, the most abominable cancerous 
poison in a human society appeared in 
the United States. This is the epidemic 
of narcotics addiction, which, unfortunate- 
ly, has been particularly harmful in the 
present case of the United States, for here 
it takes its victims generally from among 
the youths, flowers of a society. Drug 
addiction leads to crime, increasing the 
burden of already overcrowded prisons, 
creating protest situations like Attica and 
quite a few other reported cases. Crime 
on the increase is by itself an indication 
of social unrest, but the increase in recent 
years in the United States has its special 
color in the inclusion of a number of 
new elements. Besides the categories 
coming from the above groups, such as 
the Panthers and other Black activists, 
student activists, and drug peddlers or 
addicts, there are draft dodgers or draft- 
card burners, GI’s with offenses, youth- 
gang members, juvenile delinquents, etc. 


All the above enumerated groups are 
more or less political or social protest 
activists, although in a few cases the 
implication might have been stretched a 
little too far. But in a society in which 
the enjoyment of political freedom, social 
equality and economic well-being is rated 
the highest, such phenomena as related 
above should not have happened. If they 
do happen, then, there must be something 
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wrong with the structure or system. These 
groups, no matter what we call them, 
protestors or wrong-doers, are the prod- 
ucts of the something that went wrong. 
In a word, the paradise on earth has 
problems. As we have stated above, all 
freedom-loving peoples of the world have 
been looking up to the United States as 
their leader and banked their own future 
on her success, not only in anti-Com- 
munism and the nuclear race, but much 
more so in the smooth running of her 
political and social system so that it could 
serve as the model of their own future 
development. Now that the prospect is 
dimmed, shouldn’t it be a cause for alarm 
to them! 


The above observation, therefore, 
leads us to the final step of our inquiry — 
a close analysis of the weaknesses of the 
contemporary American system. We rec- 
the healthy goals or good cause have been 
pushed too far and are in serious lack of 
adjustment. The above enumerated insti- 
tutions, while intended to bring on best 
results helpful to human development, 
ognize as our basic premise that the 
American system has its origin in Western 
Europe and it is but a development of 
the basic elements of modern European 
culture along somewhat different routes. 
These elements are: (1) development of 
science and technology; (2) industriali- 
zation; (3) democratic form of govern- 
ment; (4) Protestant Christianity; (5) the 
spirit of freedom developed from the 
above religious-political-economic frame- 
work, manifested in social equality, tradi- 
tion, or laws upholding human rights, 
individual liberty and free enterprise. Our 
study, therefore, although confined to. 
the American development, can be ap- 
plied to all other contemporary cultures 
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sharing the same European origin and 
following the American pattern of devel- 
opment. 


It is self-evident that the above enu- 
merated elements, in their pure concep- 
tual state, are all good institutions be- 
yond criticism. Yet, as we have specified 
in Part I, the Chinese sages had considered 
it a law of the Movement of Nature that 
anything pushed in one direction too far 
tends to reverse to the opposite direction. 
Or, still more pertinent, there is the idea 

-of constant adjustment (chung) in the 
Cosmic order or in human development, 
which will bring about equilibrium or 
harmony required for the orderly and 
propitious carrying on of life. 
particularly emphasized in Part II as one 
of the four cardinal principles in the 
orthodox teaching of moral excellence in 
` the Chinese tradition. It is, therefore, our 
opinion that the American development 
in the contemporary period is showing 
flaws or having problems simply because 
turned out with adverse results harmful 
to human life and human society. It is 
our purpose to demonstrate this point of 
view in its application to particular cases. 


1. The development of science 
and technology 


Nobody doubts that the scientific 
spirit and technological inventions char- 
acterize the Modern era of human devel- 
opment and have brought about solutions 
to problems without which no progress 
in the life of man could have been made. 
Yet with the advent of nuclear energy, 
space explorations, electronic appliances, 
computerizing, and other new develop- 
ments along this line of high level so- 
phistication, man is, as we have indicated 


chung fi 


This is 
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at the very beginning of Part I of this 
study, dazzled by his own success and 
has become over-conscious of his own 
power. In his zest for a speedy march to 
the final conquest of nature and the 
solution of all problems leading to a 
breakthrough in the betterment of life 
for humanity, he has over-committed 
himself and’ become careless, overlooking 
that the immediate side-effects of many 
of the things he did or is doing are 
detrimental to the well-being of human 
life. Furthermore, many things he did 
were just done to show that he has the 
power to do it. The most talked-about 
case nowadays is of course the violations 
done to environmental safety. An exam- 
ple is the recent case reported in the 
New York Times. The United States 
Army Corps of Engineers has a project 
to build the Tocks Island Dam in Delaware 
which would bring about a thirty-seven- 
mile lake in the heart of the Delaware 
River Valley. The White House President’s 
Council on Environmental Quality had 
repeatedly asked for more detailed study 
of the project. Then a report was thought 
of by the Corps as final and the idea of 
starting to dig was contemplated. But the 
Council again raised two points to be 
cleared up, as is reported in the Times 
editorial page: 

“|... the Engineers’ report showed 
that the surface of the reservoir it plans 
will be lowered 18 feet in an average 
year and as much as 56 feet in periods 
of severe draught. The length of the lake 
could shrink from 37 miles to 22.7. The 
picture ...is one of thousands of acres 
of exposed mudflats, a noxious wasteland 
created out of a region naturally beauti- 
ful — and tranquil as well. The second 
point troubling the Council is the eu- 
trophication of the reservoir which is 
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expected to result from the severe pol- 
lution of the Delaware River ... Good 
questions ...The Army Corps of Engi- 
neers has agreed to postpone all ope- 
rations until they are answered. The 
burden is now clearly on the would-be 
builders to prove what has become highly 
doubtful — that the Tocks Island Dam 
is worth building at all.” 


Scientists themselves are beginning to 
realize the situation and are thinking in 
terms of humanizing science and tech- 
nology. For instance, Dr. John Ziman, 
professor of physics at the University of 
Bristol in England, wrote in an issue of 
Impact, an UNESCO publication, that 
“Social responsibility in science rests 
therefore upon the way in which scientists 
are made...We must somehow sensitize 
these earnest owlish experts early to 
think of people, of pain, of freedom, and 
of beauty.” He is advocating a thorough 
reform in the teaching of science. “The 
interdisciplinary, technological, historical 
and economic aspects of our academic 
disciplines must be taught, positively, 
wisely, expensively and at length. We 
must also deal with the political and moral 
questions associated with science.” Such 
conscientious opinion from the scientists 
and technologists. themselves is extremely 
important for it is our feeling that no 
matter what happens, their role in human 
society is, going to be more and more 
important, to the extent that people are 
talking of technocracy as the future form 
of government, and if they remain de- 
humanized, the more they do the heavier 
the human society will suffer. 


To come back to Chinese principles, 
we have mentioned in Part II that ac- 
cording to the Chinese teaching, it is 
important to recognize what is funda- 
mental and what is peripheral, and to put 
first things first. It is our opinion that 
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in the matter of science and technology, 
the needs of man come first and all 
scientific and technological developments 
or undertakings will have to be subordi- 
nated to that. There is only the suprem- 
acy of man. There could not be a suprem- 
acy of science and technology. Science 
and technology must take it to heart that 
their role is always the handmaid of man 
and society. Whatever it is from them 
that is harmful to man and society will 
have to be suppressed. This is the basic 
tule. 
II. Industrialization 


There is no doubt that industriali- 
zation is the key to modernization and 
nations today which are falling behind in 
this respect are struggling to embark 
themselves on the road to industrialization 
irrespective of their size, ideology, means 
or location. Nobody has yet come to 
think of industrialization as bad for hu- 
man society. Yet in the case of the United 
States, the leading industrialized giant, 
over-commitment or going too far has 
produced bad effects. 


The first thing that society suffered 
from it is the deteriorating effects of the 
over-saturation of wealth. The working 
of the free enterprise system makes it 


natural that wealth concentrates more or 
less in the United States in one section 
of the society, the section of the talented, 
capable, adventurous, industrious, and in 
quite a few cases, just lucky. This new- 
moneyed-aristocracy has grown to be 
supercilious, since they are the richest 
not only in the United States but also in 
the whole world. They began to think 
of people of other lands not as less lucky 
but as inferior in intelligence and quality. 
They come to believe that anything can 
be done anywhere with money and thus 
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the notion somehow got into their sub- 
consciousness that they are the masters 
of the world. From this false sense of 
superiority came the false sense of secu- 
rity, that everything will be all right. 
This psychology is contagious and thus 
became the national psychology of the 
United States. Fortunately for the United 
States, as soon as this pyschology sur- 
faced after the Second World War, several 
immediate setbacks gradually brought the 
nation back to its senses. Soviet Russia’s 
surprise response in the nuclear weapons 
race, Korea and Vietnam, and the Jap- 
anese and West German economic “‘mira- 
cles,” all pricked at the inflated sense of 
invincibility and security of the United 
States. It has started to tread warily 
since the 19705. 

But the harm of the over-saturation 
of wealth is already done. The worst 
that wealth has done to the new moneyed 
aristocracy in the United States is that 
it has dehumanized them. Their feeling 
` of power in the command of wealth and 
the way of life derived from it deprived 
them of the human warmth present in 
every normal man. This coldness or 
inhumanity brought them more success 
in’ business and public affairs, but their 
family life suffered. This is especially 
so with their children, who were utterly 
antagonized by the lack of human warmth 
in their parents. This brought the revo- 
lution in the rich younger generation 
which was in full swing as it found ex- 
‘pression in student protests and hippie 
movements. ‘ 

The second thing created by super- 
industrialization in the United States was 
the supremacy of “production” not only 
in America but also in the whole world. 
Production is looked upon as the only 
intrinsic step that leads to the creation 
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and increase of national, and therefore 
private, wealth. Within the nation, eco- 
nomic production becomes an end in 
itself, inviolably set high above everything, 
even life and society. Production is not 
at all geared to the need or demand of 
the population. It is turned the other way 
around, consumption has to be geared 
to production. Combined with the work- 
ing of the free enterprise and competitive 
system, the pressurized salesmanship and 
advertising institution is therefore created 
to step up consumption, to inflate it 
as high as possible, to a level high above 
real and pure “need.” Veblen has rightly 
coined the phrase “conspicuous consump- 
tion”. as a symptom of the American 
industrialized society, but he might have 
blamed the wrong party, the consumers. 
Actually the consumers are the victimized 
party. They were pressured or maneuvered 
into over-buying which was made their 
second nature or part of their life. From 
no car to one car, from one car to two- 
car family, from a new car every five 
years to three, to two, and finally every 
year, from a cheaper brand to a medium 
and then to an expensive one — this is 
the status symbol of a man moving up 
the ladder of success in society., It has. 
got to be followed. Those who don’t 
are the ordinary, the mediocre or the 
failures. Yet it was recently made public 
in a study by the Nader Commission 
championing consumer interests that the 


“annual model change” institution of the 


automobile industry was created by the 
three big companies to make the over- 
head expenses of the industry so high 
that small companies cannot afford to 
enter the business, and that the annual 
change meant no substantial change of 
structure or improvement of any kind, 
and is therefore absolutely unnecessary. 
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The study has definitely proved a point, 
but if we look at the picture from the 
angle of the supremacy of production, 
we immediately realize that the annual 
model change institution is only partly 
working for monopoly but mainly work- 
ing for the increase of production. How 
was automobile production to expand 
like it has if there were no annual model 
change system to pump up buying? In 
the same way all business grew in this 
super-industrialized world. For the sake 
of the increase of production, high pres- 
sure salesmanship is created, for sales- 
manship the multi-billion dollar advertise- 
ment business was created, with the 
advertisement system the whole news and 
information medium — newspapers and 
magazines, radio and television — was 
built. The ordinary man’s taste, behavior 
pattern, thinking process, and way of life 
were thus all conditioned as business and 
production desired. Their need is no 
more the simple, pure need of a natural 
human being, but a created, inflated and 
artificial need brought into being by 
business and production. This state of 
things is not limited to the United States, 
but common to any super-industrialized 
society. Business or production is funda- 
mental and therefore supreme. Man, or 
humanity in its basic sense, is peripheral, 
subordinate, and must be subjected to 
the dictates of business and production. 
According to Chinese ethical or moral 
principles, such value system is the nor- 
mal one turned totally upside down. 


Ill. Democracy and freedom 


Democracy is a contribution by the 
ancient Greeks and the English and Ameri- 
can systems in the modern world demon- 
strated its qualities so well that even 
totalitarian governments had to use the 


epithet in terms such as “democratic 
centralization.” Yet in the American 
system we witness today, there are devel- 
opments or traditions formed not true 
to the genuine democratic principle. It 
is evident that what is really powerful 
in American politics today are the interest 
groups, such as business, finance, labor, 
law, ‘medicine, farmers, etc., or their 
ramified branch groups. The power they 
exercise is exerted through delegates 
elected to the legislature through their 
influence, and the well-financed lobbying 
organizations they set up. An interest 
group can be so powerful as to be able 
to bar from passing those legislations 
representing only the general national 
interest and not its own. The resolutions 
passed into law by the federal or state 
legislatures are usually the result worked 
out by a compromise through give and 
take, present or future, by the concerned 
interest groups: Such compromise is char- 
acteristic of the working of a democratic 
process of majority rule, and is therefore 
unavoidable. But since the powerful in- 
terest groups became more and more the 
controlling influence, the laws passed 
therefore represent more and more par- 
ticular interest rather than general- peo- 
ple’s interest. Thus the laws of the United 
States and the court procedures devel- 
oped, by the very nature of their forma- 
tion, represent the interest of the power- ` 
ful and influential sections of the society. 
Of course, according to the nineteenth 
century principles of individualism and 
free enterprise, the interest of the indi- 
vidual always conforms to the interest 
of the state and society. Thus came 
“What is good for General Motors is good 
for the United States.” But in practice 
this is not always the case, and when 
safety requirements and dnti-pollution 
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requirements demanded for the well-being 
of the whole people came up, the dis- 
crepancy between the interest of the 
automobile manufacturer and the interest 
of the automobile manufacturer and the 
interest of the general populace becamé 
markedly wide. This is just one simple 
illustration of how in the American sys- 
tem a great deal of adjustment is still 
needed to reach the Golden Mean, and 
the total interest of the people must be 
maintained as the highest goal and that 
every system or law should be gradually 
brought more and more to conform to 
this goal. 

Freedom and equality as sponsored 
by the democratic principles of govern- 
ment are of course the basic conditions 
for a healthy society. Yet sometimes the 
freedom of the individual, when over- 
extended, just would not conform to 
the well-being of the total human society. 
For instance, in an industrialized society, 
education becomes so equal to male and 
female citizens alike and job openings 
also have no discrimination against wom- 
en, thus a situation is created that edu- 
cated women become more and more 
independent and individualistic, divorced 
women are facing no difficulties and 
. hardships in society, and the process of 
‘divorcement becomes less and less trou- 
blesome and burdensome, with the conse- 
quence that divorce frequency becomes 
higher and higher. In principle there is 
nothing wrong with this, but in practice 
social difficulties are created. The prob- 
lem of children of divorced parents is 
one and the instability threatening the 
monogamous marriage system another. 
The unit-family is the basis of human 
society from time immemorial and we 
do not see yet the prospect of any feasible 
new system that can take its place and 
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work as well. Compared with the tra- 
ditional Chinese system, the American 
system of unit-family has already been 
completely relieved of its responsibility 
of the care of the old. This probably is 
unavoidable in an industrial society. But 
in so far as we look at the situation from 
the angle of the happiness of the old-aged 
people, the new system certainly did not 
work out as well as the old, and there 
is no prospect that it ever will. This kind 
of problem will probably take ages to 
get resolved and it is our intention here 
only to point out that straight emphasis 
on individual freedom does not always 
add to peace and well-being of the whole 
human society. 


IV. Protestant Christianity 


Christianity is the basis of Western 
civilization. In a society where there is 
no framework like the Confucian teaching 
in China to uphold the ethical and moral 
principles that any human society would 
require, the religious institution is the 
foundation on which the higher dedi- 
cation of man‘ rests. The Protestant 
Church is a result of the Reformation 
movement, and this tradition, enhanced 
by the modern emphasis on the spirit 
of freedom, brought the present-day 
American Protestantism the trend of fur- 
ther ramifications, less formal indoctri- 
nation, and more liberal thinking. Many 
probably would argue that these are all 
to the good. Yet what we feel is that 
religion is a matter of faith and in the 
matter of faith, a little bit of authority 
and guidance would probably work better 
in bringing man to faith and have him 
stay there, thus in possession of added 


. strength in his handling of worldly af- 


fairs. A little more religious faith would 
probably save many modern men from 
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the trouble of having to visit psycho- 
analysts or landing in mental asylums. 
Now that we have presented our 
` observation of the contemporary Ameri- 
can system, with emphasis on marking 
out the trouble spots, we shall conclude 
this part of the study by going back to 
our mirror of the Warring States period 
of China to look for the reflection. We 
must say the reflection is quite ominous, 
for the Warring States, as we have quite 
vividly described at the beginning of 
this part ended in the conquest of all 
by the one which was a huge border state 
lately organized into a soldier-farmer 
orientated society, with autocratic rule 
from a strong central government, which 
was dedicated to the most unscrupulous 
expansionist policy aiming at conquest 
by military force and diplomatic intrigue. 
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The conquest was a cruel one for all the 
conquered states, with their capital: cities 
and other defense works razed, their 
nobility and wealth moved to the capital 
of the conqueror, their historical records 
destroyed, and all their systems of writing, 
weights and measures, roads and com- 
munication, all forced to be changed to 
a uniform system for all. Such is the 
kind of conquest that could come to 
the freedom-loving peoples all over the 
world today, if they do not join hands 
to work to avoid the disaster. And with 
the United States, in the position of 
leadership, it is sincerely hoped that all 
the weak spots in her system can be 
speedily repaired and improved, so that 
the moral force of a well-developed and 
dedicated-society will be able to achieve 
victory without war. 


Part IV, The Sincere Interflow of Chinese and 
Western Culture.as a Blessing to Humanity 


In the first part of this study, I have 
presented Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s theory on 
human evolution and progress, which set 
humanity aside from the animals and 
freed man from the bondage of material- 
ism, in order to restore him on to the 
proper course of human evolution. In 
the second part, I have indicated that the 
origin of Dr. Sun’s thought is in traditional 
Chinese culture, although he has also 
adopted elements from Western traditions. 
In the third part, I have tried to examine 
the contemporary West from Chinese 
historical experience and views, and point- 
ed out ‘the current crisis of Western cul- 
ture going astray. It is now my intention 
_ to present to you the significance of the 
interflow of Chinese and Western cultures 


t'en hsia KF 


in bringing about the well-being of human 
society and warding off the perils of the 
abovesaid crisis. 


Three and a half millennia ago in 
China, long before any of the major 
cultural developments in other parts of 
the world appeared, the Chinese sages had 
formed a noble concept of All-in-One 
humanity (t’ien hsia). At that time it was 
the landmass of Asia that was considered 
as the total of the human world. But 
the inaccurate size of the total did not - 
at all mar the validity of the idea of 
totality. The Chinese sages discerned that 
all conflicts and struggle in humanity are 
caused by lack of equality. The validity 
of this observation is seen in the same 
observation made on the present-day 
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world by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who attributed 
all human, conflicts to inequality. Thus 
it was envisaged by the early Chinese sages 
that in order to achieve peace (ho p’ing) 
for the human world, the effective means 
was to achieve first of all harmony (ho) 
and equality (p’ing). Thus it has been to 
every Chinese of scholarship and learning 
that the highest and noblest goal of his 
life’s effort should be to achieve “equality 
for all humanity” (p’ing tien hsia) But 
how is this to be achieved? 


The Chinese are a pragmatic people. 
In putting an idea into practice, the tradi- 
tional Chinese way is to establish the 


priority of the steps to be taken. Priority, 


means the differentiation of fundamental 
versus auxiliary, central versus peripheral, 
or primary versus secondary (penmo hsien- 
hou), so that first things be done first. 
It is only when priority is given first 
consideration that the subsequent devel- 
opments would not suffer from malforma- 
tion such as non-essentials submerging the 


fundamental or secondaries stifling the - 


primary. Thus it is said in the Great 
Learning (Ta Hstieh): “In all things there 
is the fundamental and the auxiliary and 
in all doings there is the ending and the 
beginning. If one knows how to assign 
priority, one is approximating the Way 
(tao).”’ 


In considering priority in the process 
of achieving equality for all humanity, 
the. Chinese sage first took note of the 
humanity in total and the humanity in 
units, the one and the many (i versus to), 


ho ping MF 


ho sil 

ping F 

ping ten hia FRF 
penmo hsienhou ÆR FEE 
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and gave it the recognition that the one 
and the many, the human society as a 
whole and the individual man as com- 
ponent-units, are not opposites; that they 
would not antagonize or neutralize each 
other; and that therefore anything to be 
expected from the whole must be first 
sought for in each of the component- 
units, or in other words, to achieve any- 
thing in the whole, it must be begun by 
achieving it in the component-units. Thus 
it is said in the Great Learning that “‘in 
humanity as a whole, the fundamental is 
the state; in the state, the fundamental 
is the family; and in the family, the 
fundamental is the individual.” 


Thus the process of achieving “eguali- 
ty for all humanity” is to make each of 
the component-states that compose hu- 
manity in total to have the blessings of 
harmony and equality for all its people. 
This is designated as “governmental per- 
fection” (kuo chih). In order to achieve 
governmental perfection in a state, it is 
necessary to make each of the component- 
unit-families of the state to have happi- 
ness, peace and harmony for all its mem- 
bers. This is designated as “familial per- 
fection” (chia ch'i) In order to achieve 
perfection in the family, it is necessary 
to make the component-individuals of 
the families each to have peace of mind 
and equanimity in feeling, together with 
moral virtues and noble wisdom. This 
is designated as “individual cultivation” 
(shen hsiu). Thus from the basic com- 
ponent-unit up, leading step by step to- 
wards the grand total, from smaller to 
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larger, from immediate to remote, with 
cultivated individuals to form the family, 
perfected families to form the state, well- 
governed states to form the whole human 
society; this total humanity is naturally 
blessed with equality and harmony. Of 
course, guiding principles are laid down 
for each of the stages, for individual cul- 
tivation, familial perfection and govern- 
mental perfection, which we will. deal 
with later. 


Now let us examine once more the 
theory of the one and the many. If we 
smash a piece of quartz as big as a thumb 
into 200 mesh fineness and examine it 
under a microscope, we will find that 
each particle is possessed of the hexagonal 
system just as the whole big piece. The 
same can be said of all crystal stones. In 
the animal kingdom, the unit cell that 
-constitutes or the sperm and egg that 
reproduces the animal are of such a com- 
plex structure that there is resemblance 
between the unit and the whole. The 
Chinese saying that the sparrow, though 
tiny, is complete with all inner organs is 
just another way of demonstrating the 
idea. Thus with man and human society, 
the principle of one and many, com- 
ponent-units and grand total, meets with 
perfect application. When we expect 
something of the whole, we have to start 
with the component-unit. This is the 
basic order of priority. Thus in our 
pursuit for the peace of the whole world 
and well-being of the whole human socie- 
ty, we have to take the first step in the 
cultivation of the individual. Thus it is 
said in the Great Learning: “From the 


wu ke ‘ts 
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sovereign Son of Heaven down to all 
subjects, all should observe the cultiva- 
tion of the individual as the fundamental. 
If the fundamental is not in order, how 
could what is developed from the funda- 
mental be in order? If the primary is 
not emphasized and in order, how could 
the secondary be in order? ” 

Now let us proceed with the guiding 
principles for the several stages. How do 
we achieve individual cultivation? For 
this we have detailed guidance from the 
Great Learning indicating a perfect meth- 
od and procedure. The Great Learning 
says: “When the myriad things are studied 
(wu ke), the knowledge-for-understanding 
is attained (chih chih). When the knowl- 
edge-for-understanding is attained, the 
primal-purity force is realized (i ch’eng). 
When the primal-purity force is, realized 
the original mind is restored (hsin cheng). 
When the origina! mind is restored, the 
cultivation of the individual is achieved 
(shen hsiu).”’ 


Now let us ask a basic question. How 
are we to understand that all individuals, 
but not the exceptionally gifted few, are 
to have the potential to reach this achieve- 
ment? The answer to this question is 
given in Part II of this study. I shall 
recapitulate the most pertinent elements 
here. We can say that all individuals do 
have the potential because it exists in 
human nature. It is indicated in Part H 
that Cosmos is Being or Life in grand | 
totality and man is a component-unit 
of the totality. The primal force that 
motivates life is the same for both. This 
force is designated “‘ch’eng’’ or “Primal- 
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Purity.” Thus in human nature there is 
“cheng.” Also it is indicated in Part II 
that in Cosmos myriad beings coexist, 
all undergoing metamorphosis or change, 
and this produces “hsing” or “Movement.” 
-In order that no conflict or collision 
occurs in this movement to hamper 
coexistence, there is in Cosmos the: force 
designated “jen” or “All-in-One Love” 
that prompts mutual assistance to avoid 
conflict or collision. Thus in human 
nature there is “jen.” Also, to guide the 
movement of change and the movement 
of mutual assistance to reach always a 
state.of harmony or equilibrium to facili- 
tate coexistence, there is in cosmos the 
force of “chung” or “Constant Adjust- 
‘ment to the Mean.” Thus in human na- 
ture there are the primal forces “Asing” 
and “chung.” 

These Cosmic forces innate in human 
nature, if given free play, would naturally 
develop man into perfection. But any 


obstruction or disruption .by worldly - 


forces in man’s acquired nature will cause 
various degrees of imperfection. It is 
therefore the fundamental principle in 
human development that these primal 
forces ‘be fully. restored to give them the 
fullest free play. Thus it is stated in the 
opening passage of the Doctrine of the 
Mean: | , ih 

“What is endowed by Heaven (t’ien 
ming) is human nature (hsing). To be 
guided by the realization of human na- 
ture (shuo hsing) is the Way (tao). To 
follow the Way. (hsiu tao) is cyltivation 
(chiao}.”’ 
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Following this manifest principle we 
can now easily understand the stages of 
individual cultivation. The first step is 
to study Nature (ke wu), A man should 
apply himself to learning, to observe what 
is going on in Heaven and on Earth and 
to.study what is known to ancients and 
by modern men. From this he gains 
original knowledge and this knowledge 
will lead him to the understanding of the 
Cosmic forces and their interplay (chih 
chih), From this understanding the Pri- 
mal-Purity force is realized which gener- 
ates in him faith and willpower (cheng i). 
The purifying power of the Primal-Purity 
force then brings about the restoration of 
his original Mind, the Mind of Nature, 
uncontaminated by outside worldly forces 
or man’s acquired nature (cheng hsin). 
With the restoration of the original Mind 
man becomes an independent authority 
in possession of an absolute mind con- 
stantly kept pure by the Primal-Purity 
force, giving him absolute intelligence in 
command of and free from all worldly 
forces. The restoration of the original 


` Mind naturally brings also the full realiza- 


tion of all the other Cosmic forces in 
human nature: jen, the All-in-One Love; 
hsing, the constant movement for change 
and improvement; and chung, the con- 
stant adjustment to reach harmony or the 
Mean. Among these jen or All-in-One 
Love is the most important, for the 
realization of jen is the attainment of 
moral excellence, without which a man 
is only half perfect. Thus the Doctrine 
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of the Mean says: 


“The cultivation of the individual 
(hsiu shen) is based upon the Way (tao: 
to be guided by the realization of Hu- 
man Nature). The cultivation of the Way 
(hsiu tao) is based upon the realization 
of All-in-One Love (jen), All-in-One Love 
is what is human (jen, man).” 


This is then the consummation of the 
cultivation of the individual (hsiu shen). 
At the final:stage, the individual attains 
the state of perfection at the full restora- 
tion of the four Cosmic forces in his 
nature. This means that basically human 
nature, uncontaminated, is perfect; being 
contaminated he loses perfection; by cul- 
tivation of the individual, he restores his 
nature. and perfection. It means then 

“any man, since he possesses human nature, 
can cultivate himself to attain perfection. 
This . principle is indicated by Mencius’ 
teaching that human nature has a primal 
state of perfection or.excellence (hsing 
shan) and his. saying that every man can 
attain the sagehood of Yao and Shun, 
or by the Great Learning in its opening 
passage: “The Way of the Great Learning 
is ... to- arrive at a final stage- of the full 
restoration of perfection (chih` shan), ” 
or by the expression of the Mind School 
of the Neo-Confucian scholars that all 
men in the street are in their nature sages 
(sheng jen). This is why that traditional 
Confucian scholars in China held a com- 
mon noble concept of their perfected 
‘self, a personality “with a broadness and 
weightiness (po hou) matching that of the 
Earth; a sublimity and luminousness (kao 
ming) matching that of Heaven; and a 
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permanence and boundlessness (yu chiu 
wu chiang) matching that of time and 
space.” This indicates the recognition of 
the supreme position of the perfection 
of Man as a counterpart to Heaven and 
Earth in the primal Cosmic formation. 
From this we can see the reason why 
it is said that a man of learning in China 
has religious faith in him in substance 


though not in form. His recognition of 


“Man in Cosmos, Man’s original perfection, 


and Man’s restoration to perfection 
through his own effort, is a faith analo- 
gous to that of the two leading religions 
of the world. Buddhism recognizes Bud- 
dha Nature in man, and teaches the return 
to Buddha Nature, or Nirvana, by sudden 
enlightenment in selective cases and 
through faith in Buddha for the general 
believer. Christianity teaches that man 
is created by God, implying original per- 
fection, with original sin symbolizing con- 
tamination, and the return to perfection 
achieved through faith in God. In religion, 
the power of divinity has to be exalted 
to an authoritative position, so the lowly: 
human being can rely on faith in this 
power to be saved from eternal hell by. 
this power...The Confucian teaching, 
being not a religion, did not have the 
necessity to follow this step. Man does 
not have to bow before the Almighty 
power of God or the pervading Wisdom 
of Buddha. Man himself is in the almighty 
position in possession of supreme wisdom. 
Man has only to have faith in himself, and 
by his own effort he will be restored to 
excellence and perfection, from which 
state he has the power to deal properly 
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.with whatever problem or situation that 
is confronting him. 


Yet, the similarity between Confucian 
ideology and religious faith does not stop 
here. The Confucian man of learning 
does not stop with his own perfection. 
He is in the state of moral excellence and 
therefore is in possession of a moral force 
to reach out to help other men. Thus 
there is a common concept of life, its 
meaning and its responsibilities, upheld 
by all Chinese of traditional scholarship. 
This is: “Unknown, I will cultivate per- 
fection for myself; in position, I will 
impart perfection to ‘all humanity.” Or, 
in another way of saying it, “When your 
own fulfillment is achieved, help with the 
fulfillment of others; when your own 
extension is successful, help with the ex- 
tension of others.” Thus cultivation of 
the individual does not end with self- 
perfection. It naturally extends the in- 
dividual into society, first the family and 


then the state. Thus from learning to the . 


accomplishment of self-cultivation on the 
one hand, to moral excellence and service 
to others on the other, or inwardly 
seeking self-perfection on the one hand, 
and outwardly extension into society for 
service to other men on. the other, we 
see the two mutually promoting and 
complementing each other. The Con- 
fucian fervor of service to. others and 
helping. other men is definitely not lower 
than that of men of deep religious con- 
viction. This spirit extended into modern 
China, Dr. Sun Yat-sen made the remark 
that the magnitude of a man’s intellectual 
power is directly proportional to , the 
broadness .of the range of his service to 
humanity. He also said that “without 
KH 
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moral force a state cannot be called. a 
state; without moral force the world 
cannot be called a human world.” - 


We have now given a detailed interpre- 
tation of the idea of cultivation of the 
individual. Let us summarize it as follows. 
The Confucian system assigns supremacy 
to Man, on a par with- Heaven and Earth 
in the Cosmic trinity. The: same four 
primal Cosmic forces govern all three. 
Man has only to follow the natural inter- 
play of these four forces to be on a 
perfect Grand Course of Nature (ta tao) 
leading to a harmonious and peaceful life 
in nature, among themselves, and with 
other beings. But contamination by world- 
ly forces made man lose the effectiveness 
of the Cosmic forces and go astray from 
the Grand Course of Nature. But the 
Supremacy of Man takes care of this in 
time. Man, by his own effort, restores 
into ‘himself fully all the four Cosmic 
forces, the free-interplay of which then 
leads him back to the right course. . 


This is given as the most fundamental 
step to be taken towards the achievement 
of equality for all humanity (p’ing t’ien 
hsia). This priority is repeatedly em- 
phasized by the Classics because it looks 
natural to the uninitiated mind that the 
state and’ government are to take preced- 
ence, followed by the family. But it is 
most important for us to know that to 
understand Confucianism, the understand- 
ing of this priority is basic. The culti- 
vation.of the individual is the foundation 
work for the other systems in human 
society — family, state, and humanity as 
a whole. 


Now let us proceed with the per- 
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fection of the family and state, the next 
two steps toward the achievement: of 
equality for all humanity. This has been 
mentioned in Part II under the topic of 


Relationship 


sovereign — subordinate 
father — son 

husband — wife 
brother — brother 
friend — friend 


These can best be represented in a 


Friend ——~Husband 


Younger Brother, 
or Sister 


r 
4 


1 

1 
4 i 
Friend f 
These five’ presented as they are were 
first. taught ‘by Mencius who attributed 
the origin of the teaching to the Great 
Shun. But it is evident that the first to 
point out the importance of the basic 
human relationships was Confucius who 
once said. that the basic step in good 
government is the restoration of the 
rightful relationship between sovereign 
and subordinate in the’ state and between 
father and son in the family (cheng ming). 
The importance of the Five Human Re- 
lationships in the eyes of Confucian 
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human relationships, which are categoriz- 
ed into the Five Human Relationships 
(wu lun) or the Five All-reaching Moral 
Principles (wu ta tao) as follows: 


Moral Principle - 
benignity — loyalty 
parental love — filial piety 


‘harmony 
brother-love and respect 
fidelity 
diagram: 
f Sovereign ? Frien d 


¢ 






Elder Brother or Sister 


Wife ~~—Friend 


Son 
Subordinate 


Masters can be best illustrated by the 
teachings of Chu Hsi. He was the father 
of Neo-Confucianism whose commentaries - 
of the Four Books which he grouped 
together by promoting the Great Learning. 
and the Doctrine of the Mean to combine 
with the Confucian Analects and the 
Mencius, formed the orthodox texts of 
Confucian teaching since the 13th cen- 
tury. He founded a Private Academy 
which promoted’ the Academy system 
prominent in Confucian education up to . 
the end. of the Empire. In his inaugural — 
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lecture at his Academy, he posted above 
all things the Five Human Relationship 
Principles as the cardinal doctrines to be 
taught at the school. The lecture was 
later inscribed on a stone slab kept at 
the Academy as a monument. It is not 
easy for us to comprehend that the Five 
Human Relationship Principles should be 
the basis of Confucian teaching until we 
found out its position in the history of 
‘orthodox Confucianism. 


Yet even when this is done, the 
significance might still escape us, unless 
we view it under historical perspective 
and retrospective. If we ask the question 
what held the Chinese state and society 
intact for the length of time under the 
pressure of which all other political and 
social entities partly or totally disap- 
peared, the answer given most naturally 
would be the Chinese state system and the 
family system. But what elements in 
these state and family systems made them 
so indestructible? This probably would 
lead us to single out the Confucian prin- 
ciples, and make us recognize their value. 


In the Five Human Relationship Prin- 
ciples one principle is the mainstay of 


the Chinese state and three of them of 


the Chinese family system. We find in 
these four the two cardinal virtues most 
reverenced in Chinese tradition: benignity 
— loyalty and parental love — filial piety. 
The former is the element that symbolizes 


the cohesiveness of the Chinese. state’ 


and the latter the solidity of the Chinese 
family. Let us discuss the-two according 
to the priority that was accorded them. 


No human organization would work 
without a leader so is the family. The 
perfection of the family was designed on 
investing authority in the hands of the 
father. The Chinese society is one in 
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which ever since antiquity the position 
of tradition was held very high and was 
maintained as the vehicle depending on 
which the society and its culture were 
to pass on from one generation to the 
next. Tradition is what is taught in the 
past, what has remained as orthodox till 
the present, and what is meant to be 
passed on to the future. Since no period 
in human history has ever been similar 
to. the modern one in which knowledge 
made such rapid progress that human 
ways change from one day to another so 
that nothing could be kept in general 
respect for-more than a very short time, 
it is safe to assume that reverence for 
tradition is practised at other times in 


“human history for the purpose of main- 


taining stability and continuity of the 
society. Authority is vested in the hands 
of the father in order to make him 
responsible for upholding the tradition 
handed down to him by his forebears. 
He is to rear a son or heir to keep up the 
continuity of (1) the life of society 
represented by his family line or clan 
line;(2) the family estate which represents 
the material treasure or wealth accumu- 
lated in the family; (3) the family profes- 
sion, which means the accumulation of 
knowledge in the trade or profession 
which the family has carried on for 
generations; (4) the authority and leader- 
ship vested in the head of a family; (5) 
the social and cultural traditions that are 
to be handed down from one generation 
to.the next. Thus the rapport between 
father and son as links ‘of a chain is 
extremely important. The traditional way 
to achieve this is first for the parents to 
give all the parental love to their children, 
so that filial piety will be the natural 
response. By this, the father will be given 
all authority of the family. This indicates 
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the importance of filial piety; for which 
the text Hsiao Ching was written in the 
thought of Confucius. It is encouraged 
by government-awarded honors, punished 
severely by legal provisions in case of 
its violation, expounded by all kinds of 
written material, and orally praised or 
taught in every social or familial occasion. 


The system works well in. producing the. 


required effects and no complaints of 
injustice were made because every father 
` was at one time a son, and every son will 
have his time to enjoy the role of the 
father, if he likes the authority or the 
responsibility. 

But it was not for the practical results 
alone that Confucian teaching sponsored 
this system. Confucian’ teaching gave the 
system a philosophical basis too. This 
is that the fostering of the intimate 
relationship between parents and children 
is entirely in conformity with human 
_ nature. It is taught that “filial piety and 
brother-love are the fundamentals of hù: 
manity (jen),”’ and that “there isno man 
of humanity (jen) who would leave the 
love for.’his parents unfulfilled.’ The 
hardships ‘a mother went through in 
having a baby and rearing him to maturity 
is one of: the most arduous tasks of a 
human being, and it is no doubt that the 
natural human feeling of the children is 
to respond with ‘all the love they have 
towards the mother. Thus it is in‘political 
and social functioning that the term 
father-son relationship is most used; in 
philosophical -discussions that the term 
parents (ch’in) is more heard of; and! in 
historical récords ‘lauding actual cases that 
the sons,.or.daughters’ filial piety towards 
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the mother appeared the most often. 
Thus in Confucian teaching and the Chi- 
nese culture developed from it, there was 
this basic element of filial piety which is 
a rare combination of (1) an uncontami- 
nated expression of human nature which 
was given full development; (2) a sound 
basis’ and therefore’ frequently used start- 
ing point in philosophical discourse on 
man ‘and ‘his nature and his activities; (3) 
an element of the highest utilitarian value 
to serve. as the cornerstone of man’s social 
and political organizations, the family and 
the state. Thus when the Han Imperial 
Government gradually adopted Confu- 
cianism as its state orthodox teaching, it 
has found that age-long tradition and a 
full supply of, classical ‘quotations had 
given the government a most natural and 
profitable policy basis to proclaim filial 
piety the highest and most encouraged 
virtue, to be combined with personal 
integrity (lien) to serve as the standard 
for government recruitment of civil service 
candidates (hsiao lien). From that period 
on, filial piety has never lost the govern- 
ment support and social recognition it 
commanded, and has served the traditional 
Chinese society well. 


Another element that also served to- 
wards the solidity of the Chinese family 
is the marriage system. Although Chinese 
literature, from as early as the Book of 
Odes or the Shih Ching, did not fail to 
give evidence to. the expression of love 
between the sexes as part of basic human 
nature, but this element has not been 
able to be developed into any utilitarian 
value. Love was never made the only 
basis of marriage though its sublimated 
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expression was lauded and enjoyed as 
one of the highest elements of beauty 
in life or in literature. Marriage was rather 
based upon parental arrangement; the 
principle of mutual respect .(ching) be- 
tween husband and wife as the guide to 
matrimonial success and happiness; and 
the solemnity of the marriage tie upheld 
by law and by social tradition. The po- 
sition of women in Chinese family and 
society has come under severe criticism 
in the modern period, but in traditional 
China, women who became exemplary 
dutiful wives and good mothers or who 
had died martyrs to the virtue of chastity 
had never failed to win government rec- 
` ognition, historical acclaim, and social 
praise and esteem. In no other traditional 
culture has any equal position been 
awarded to women There is of course 
sacrifices,on the part of the women in 
not being able to share: the authority in 
the role of the father and husband, or to 
share the right to property enjoyed by 
the son, the brother or the husband. But 
such sacrifice was made for the good of 
the family system, just as the filial piety 
required of. sons was for the good of the 
system. The solidity and continuity of 
the Chinese family were built on the 
system of paternal authority, not sex- 
equality, and it worked well in a stable 
agricultural society baste on tradition, 
not change. 


The love and respect between blood 
brothers is an expression of human nature 


and Confucian teachings gave it full de- 


velopment to serve as an auxiliary bound 
for the solidity of the family and as the 
basis for the friendship and fellowship 
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of all members of the society, thus the 
expression “all men are brothers.” Hence 
we see the full play of four of the Five 
Human Relationship Principles in the 
framework of the’ traditional Chinese 
family and society. 


Now let us proceed to the ‘theory and 
practice in the perfection of the govern- 
ment or state. The Confucian teachings 
on government and state, especially those 
of Mencius, were invaluable to the Chinese 
political development up to the present 
day. In the first place, the Confucian 
teaching gave the same reverence to tra- 
dition in the field of government. Govern- 
ment was taught by example as Confucius 
and Mencius repeatedly attributed good 
government, in theory and in deeds, to 
the Sage-Rulers Yao and Shun and found- 
ing fathers of antiquity, Yü, T'ang, Wen, 
Wu, and Chou-kung. This reverence of 
antiquity and tradition extended to be- 
come a guiding principle to the Imperial 
government of later days, and exerted 
the best influence in making tradition, 
whether that of eminent rulers of the past 
or founding fathers and ministers of the 
present dynasty, an influence or even 
binding force to curb the whims of the 
current Emperor or his disreputable 
advisers. i 

In the second place, the theory of the 
mandate of Heaven, used for the inter- 
pretation of “the change of dynasties in 
antiquity, was also extremely serviceable 
in limiting the power of the despotic ruler 
in the Imperial dynasties. Thirdly; there 
was the theory boldly presented by 
Mencius‘ that the’ people are -the most 


important element in the state. In his 
Wen x 
Wu K 
Chou-kung Aa 
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own words: “The people weigh the most, 
the state next, and the sovereign the 
least.” He was also the first to enumerate 
practical policies for taking care of the 
livelihood of the people, such as economic 
plans, education, the rearing of the young 
and the welfare of the old. This emphasis 
on people did. carry its: weight into the 
Imperial times and made the Chinese 
government in theory, and to a considera- 
ble extent in practice, a government, “for?” 
the people. Fourthly, a principle also 
advocated by Mencius and reverently ob- 
served by all Confucian scholars through- 
out the ages, is that a government is 
reputable only when it bases its policies 
on humanitarianism (jen) and righteous- 
ness (i) and not on military power. This 
is what we have pointed out in the pre- 


vious parts as championing the Kingly. 


Way of government (wang tao) and con- 
demning the Overlord’s. Way (pa tao). 
This was the ground on which Emperors 
like Chin Shih-huang and Han Wbv-ti, 
whom modern historians praised as 
national heroes of China, were condemn- 
ed by Confucian historians and scholars 
as tyrannic autocrats whose military am- 
bitions brought immense misery and suf- 
ferings to all the people of the Empire. 
A fifth principle, probably the most basic 
in Confucian ideology but .with ‘little 
practical influence, is the idea that the 
ruler must, be, a man of great moral 
persuasion and he rules not by legitimacy 
or conquest, but by great wisdom, noble 
character, and exemplary virtues. 


Finally we have to bring into our 
consideration the element of benignity 


and loyalty, the first of the Five Human . 


Relationship Principles. This idea as it 
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was pointed out by Confucius should 
work both ways between sovereign and 
subordinate. Loyalty under the Empire 
came to stand for patriotism in the mod- 
ern sense, for then the Emperor stood 


‘for all China and was the symbol of the 


state and the nation. It was under this 
sense that loyalty became an important 


‘element in binding .the Chinese state 


together. Exemplary demonstration of 
loyalty was always awarded the highest 
acclaim in historical and literary writings, 
and its preponderous presence in Chinese 
government and society has really made 
it a tremendous force working for the 
solidarity and unity of China. 


Now we have covered all the stages 
leading to the achievement of equality 
for all humanity (p’ing tien hsia) The 
final question we are now in.a position 
to raise is; what was the Confucian ideal 
of such a society of-all humanity? For 
this we have an excellent passage from 
the Book of Rites ot Li Chi, a passage 
which Dr. Sun Yat-sen made a copy of 
in his own handwriting, and later the 
Chinese government inscribed the copy 
on a marble slab and made it a present 
to the United Nations. The passage reads:* 


“When the Great Way (ta tao) pre- 
vailed, the human society was a com- 
munity open to all. Men of wisdom and | 
„talent were chosen for service, and mutual ` 
fidelity and togetherness were practised 
by all. The love for parents was not 
limited to one’s own parents; and the 
love for sons and daughters not limited 
to one’s own children. The aged would 
end their lives in happy homes, the 
grown-ups were all happily employed. The 
young were properly reared, the aging 
married who lost their spouse and the in- 
valid and lonely were all under good care. 
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The men had responsibilities in family and 
society and the women duties of the 
household. Things were produced so 
that natural resources be not wasted, but 
no one would care to claim anything as 
his property. Labour was contributed 
freely and one would regret that he made 
no contribution, but no one would claim 
that he would work only for himself. 
Contrivances disappeared for there was 
no application, and not a single case of 
stealing, robbery or other violence or 
disturbance ever occurred, so that no 
one would bother to bolt his house door 
at night. This was designated the age of 
Grand Harmony.” 


This is the picture of the ideal society the 
Confucian sage of twenty-five centuries 
ago envisaged. This is not as picturesque: 
a society as the ones Lao-tze and Chuang- 
tze presented as their ideal, but the dif- 
ferent emphasis can be easily recognized. 
While the Taoist picture made its point 
on the role of nature and the de-emphasis 
of man-made culture, the Confucian pic- 
ture. here values equality, harmony, mu- 
tual help, welfare for all, unselfishness, 
no property consciousness, free from hu- 
man conflicts, and perfect order. Some 
might think of the picture as too sim- 
plistic, but I. presume it was precisely 
intended. to be so, in order to show that 


the philosopher or creator of the picture . 


was totally free from or uncontaminated 
by the notion of material wealth and 
the complications of social and cultural 
involvements derived from it. For this 
reason it is particularly fitting for me to 
use it here as the concluding part of my 
presentation of the four stages in the 
Confucian concept of how to achieve 
equality for all humanity (ping t’ien hsia). 


wang tao ia 
pa tao BIRU 
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I would like to make some compari- 
sons between the Chinese and Western 
cultures to demonstrate how each might 
benefit from the other in case of en- 
couraged ‘cultural interflow. Individual- 
ism, as it is posed as an ideology opposed 
to socialism or collectivism, is very much 
valued in the West today. Yet if we ex- 
amine the Confucian individual as it 
appears in the Cosmic Order and human 
society as the key element of human de- 
velopment, we find the role of the West- 
ern “individual” dwindles to some extent. 
As a basic consideration, the concept of 
the individual is relative to that of the 
Man. In the West, under the preponder- 
ance of the Christian religion, the position 
of Man dwindled to a tiny spot on earth 
under the dominance of the divinity. The 
Renaissance and the development of sci- 
ence raised his position, and in the nine- 
teenth century it gained while democracy 
and individualism made headway. But 
tight now the atomic and computer age 
made a new threat, for Man is about to 
slide from the position, of the master 
of science and technology to the position 
of their slave, It is at this juncture that 
the concept of the Confucian Man and 
individual is to be of great service to the 
‘West. As the influence of religion is 
losing ‘ground nowadays and the prospect 
of faith gaining influence in a modern 
sophisticated world looks not promising, 
the concept of Man elevated to the po- 
sition of almighty Man and equal partner 
in the Cosmic Order fits perfectly with 
man’s new science and technology con- 
quests. Man, as almighty Man, is to be 
the master of all physical forces and to 


Han Wu-ti Bk 
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immediately regain his consciousness from 
the shocks’ of new discoveries and in- 
ventions: He-will assert his own supremacy 
and have no trouble in harnessing all 
physical developments to his own well- 
being. Right now this harnessing of sci- 
ence has become the greatest-worry of 
scientists themselves and other scholars 
and leadets in the West. The term “‘dis- 
establishments of science” is a good in- 
dication of the direction of the current 
trend. Yet if a philosophical ground is 
not.established as a basis; the work will 
not have a good beginning. The Western 
scientists, ¡according to the Confucian 
program of the cultivation of the indi- 
vidual have stopped at'the very first step 
of-studying nature (ke wu). They should 
have now gained an understanding of the 
world and recognized the position of Man 
in Cosmos, and invoke the Primal-Purity 
force to purify their mind, to strip it of 
contaminating forces. They should restore 
their original mind so that they can con- 
trol their power derived from science 
and technology. This will be a great 
blessing to humanity, becausé it will 
definitely restore the supremacy of Man.: 

In society, the Chinese family system 
certainly would not work in a modern 
industrialized’ society, not to: say the 
contemporary one of leaping changes. 
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Yet one point it demonstrated to the 
West today is that stability is a possibility 
and ‘that all sections of the society must- 
agree to some kind of compromise or 
give and take in order to arrive at stability. 
Unless one. believes that society can go 
on changing all the time, some stop has 
to be made, and to bring that about, no 
section of society can have everything its 
own way. 


Even in the field of government, the 
Confucian theories will be thought-pro- 
voking to the West. For example, is the 
Kingly Way of government mere idle talk? 
Or is the ‘coridemnation of the Overlord’s 
Way of government, or of the use of 
‘power as a basis of government, of no 
practical meaning to the modern world? 
Or such should be the very first step to 
take if world harmony is seriously con- 
templated? Or, let us pose this as a final 
question, is the four-step Confucian pro- 
gram of achieving equality for all hu- 
manity a mere academic dream? Or is 
there something sensible in it? Or is the 
picture painted in the Confucian’ Grand 
Harmony just another Utopia? Are wealth 
and material development bound to ap- 
pear in’ a Western picture of Grand 
Harmony? What is their way then to 
avoid conflict and achieve equality for 
all? 


“The Spirit of the Chinese Culture.* 


“John C. 


H. Wu ` 


(RER) 


1. The Organic Nature of Chinese Culture 


Chinese culture is not something me- 
chanical, but organic. To my mind, it is 
impossible to understand the true nature 
of Chinese culture without first reminding 
oursélves of the magnificent opening pas- 
sage of the Book of Golden Mean: “What 
is ordained of Heaven is called Human 
Nature; the development of this Nature 
is called the Tao or Natural Law; the 
cultivation of this Natural Law is called 
Culture.” The whole passage presents a 
continuous series, which may be likened 


toa tree, with Heaven as its hidden root, 


human nature as its tender sprout, the 
natural law as its fully developed trunk, 
and culture as its branches, leaves and 
flowers. I may add that the fruit the tree 
bears is an integral personality, ‘which ‘is 
the starting point for the ultimate goal 
of a harmonious world order. 


Let me note that the term “Tao,” 
which I have translated’ here as “‘Natural- 
Law,” is rendered by James Legge as “the 





path of duty” and by Ku Hung-ming as 
“the moral law.” Both of them have 
rightly ,brought out the dominantly moral 
connotation of the term “Tao” as used 
by Confucius and his followers. The 
reason why I have preferred the term 
“Natural Law” is that it, too, is moral in 
connotation, but at the same time it 
preserves the metaphysical and religious 
background of the moral law as an exten- 
sion. of the eternal law. Confucius’ at- 
tention, it is true, was focused on human 
ethics and culture, but he never forgot 
that these have their source in the nature 
of man, which in turn is rooted in the will 
of Heaven. It is precisely this metaphysi- 
cal and religious background that prevents 
Confucian humanism from degenerating 
into a rootless, humanism or a humanism 
without backbone. 


To my mind, Christopher Dawson has 
shown a profound insight when he said: 
“The spirit of the Confucian teaching is 
dominated ' by the conception -of a. sacred 
order which governs the life of society 


* The author is indebted to Rev. John TA SJ., for reading over the paper and 


making thoughtful suggestions. 
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as well as the life of nature.” 1 He has 
further observed: “‘Confucius never at- 
tempted to deny the transcendent char- 
acter of the sacred order. He sought only 
to make it a living principle of social 
behaviour and personal conduct instead 
of the esoteric lore of diviners and 
priests.” 2 


2. Chinese Culture As Centered on Ethics 


In one word, Chinese culture is cen- 
tered on the moral law. To us, culture is 
the Art of Right Living, seeking the 
beauty of goodness; and all the particular 
arts and sciences are but so many ex- 
pressions and implements of this grand 
Art. 


Now, what is the moral law? Basically, 
it is the law of Jen or Love. Jen has 
three aspects. First is the love of Heaven. 
As Confucius said, “The man of Jen serves 
Heaven as he would serve his parents.” 3 
Second is the love of oneself; that is, one 
must be true to oneself, true to his Heaven- 
endowed nature as man. This’ trueness 
to oneself is called “chung.” 4 The third 
is the love of others: one must treat 
others on the samé basis as oneself. This 
is called “shu.” 5 In the Confucian sys- 


tem, Heaven is taken for granted and left © 


more’ or less in the background. Both 
Confucius and Mencius believed that the 
best way to- serve Heaven is to cultivate 
oneself to the full and to love others as 
oneself. The bulk of Confucian writings, 
therefore, deals with these two aspects 


. Ibid.; p. 167. 

Li-Chi, Book XXIV (Ai Kung Wen). 
Lun Yu, Book IV (Li Jen), chap. 15. 
Ibid. 

Ta Hstieh, chap. 10. 
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of Jen. For Confucius, the love of oneself 
is the “measuring square” for the love 
of others. 6 His Golden Rule is not only 
negative in tone, as expressed by the 
maxim: “Render not to others what you 
do not desire to have rendered to your- 
self.” 7 It has also its positive counter- 
part: “The man of Jen is he who desiring 
to establish himself goes on to establish 
others, and desiring to develop himself 
goes on to develop others. To be able 
from one’s own self to draw a parallel 


_for the treatment of others — that may 


be called the art of Jen. ’*8 


3. The Art of Jen 


To Confucius, the whole of culture 
belongs to the cultivation of the art of 
Jen. Its function is twofold: namely, to 
cultivate ourselves so as to fulfil our 
humanity and perfect our personality, and 
to help others to do the same. It is no 
accident that he has been regarded as “the 
mode] teacher of all ages,” because he 
taught not only by precept but also by 
example. In teaching others, he never 
ceased to learn, and in learning he never 
forgot the duty to teach others. I hear 
that in America, there is a movement to 
make the birthday of Confucius “Teach- 
er’s Day.” Nothing could be more ap- 
propriate. 

Of course, every man is more or less 
a child of his age, and Confucius is no 
exception. Inevitably, some of his ideas 
have become dated, but the bulk of his 


: Christopher Dawson, Religion and Culture (London, 1948), p. 163. 
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teachings belongs to the perennial philoso- 
phy, as alive and fresh today as when they 
were first uttered. 


As a most liberal-minded teacher, he 
respected the personal! ideals of each of 
his pupils. He often asked them to tell 
him their aspirations, and never tried to, 
impose his own ideals upon them, still 
less to reduce the diversity of their wishes 
into a dead conformity. He saw clearly 
that each individual has his unique quali- 
ties. He was a pioneer in the individual 
approach in pedagogy. While clinging 
unswervingly to his ideal, he was many- 
sided in his own interests and highly 
appreciative of different types of excel- 
lence in others. Even in inculcating moral 
principles in his pupils’ minds, he would 
only use the method of dialogue and 
gentle persuasion. Compulsive morality 
would have been inconceivable to him. 
He recognized the need of unity, but at 
the same time he saw the desirability of 


diversity. As he so well put it, “Men of - 


superior quality aim at harmony, not uni- 
formity; but the small-minded aim at 
uniformity, not harmony.” ? - No wonder 
that there is no room for such a liberal- 
- minded teacher as Confucius under the 
Mao mind-sets now prevailing on -the 
Mainland. l ‘ 
4. Harmony as the Soul of 
Confucian Philosophy 
Harmony is the soul of Confucius’ 
philosophy. That is why, like Plato, he 
laid such great stress on the educational 
value of music. He summed up his pro- 


gram of liberal education in a few words: 
“First let the student be stimulated by’ 


the study of poetry; then, given a firm 


9. Ibid., Book XIII (Tze Lu), chap. 23. 
10. Ibid., Book VIII (T’ai Po), chap. 8. 
11, Ibid., Book VII (Shu Erh), chap. 37. 
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footing by the study of ritual and the 
laws of social behaviour; finally, let him 
be perfected by music.” 1° We all know 
how seriously and enthusiastically Con- 
fucius took the study of music. It is a 
pity that none of the later Confucian 
scholars seemed to take any serious in- 
terest in the study of music, not to speak 
of being versed in it. 


In fact, harmony is the keynote of 
Confucius’ own personality. As his pupils 
depicted him, he was “affable yet firm, 
dignified but not overbearing, courteous 
yet completely at ease.” 11 It seems to 
me that he combined in a harmonious 
way the solidity of the Northern Chinese 
with the suppleness of the Southerner. 
What a beautiful personality he must have 
been — so many facets of genius blended 
into a harmonious counterpoint! I for 
one have studied his personality and 
teachings for over sixty years, and have 
been further enriched at each new reading; 
his attraction is still growing on me. It 
seems to me that Confucius was too great 
a man to be put in any category. He was 
too pure to be puritanical, too moral to 
be moralistic, too broadly human to be 
“all-too-human,” too reasonable to be 
rationalistic, and too consistently moder- 
ate to be immoderate even in the virtue 
of moderation.: He was too well-balanced 
and integrated a person to be either an 
extreme individualist or socialist. Finally, 
he was too original a thinker to set store 
by mere originality of novelty. 


5. . Originality of Confucius 


In truth, his profound originality con- 
sists in the fact that he identified himself 
with whatever is most deeply true, good 
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and beautiful in the precious cultural 
traditions of. ancient China, and transmit- 
ted them faithfully to later generations. 
He had an unerring discernment of the 
essentials and he has opened the eyes of 
his countrymen and many foreign. friends 
to the inexhaustible beauties of Chinese 
culture. In this light, we can understand 
an old anonymous saying: “If Heaven had 
not given birth to Confucius, all the ages 
would have been like one long night.” 12 


In transmitting Chinese culture, Con- 
fucius unconsciously imprinted his own 
personality upon it.. As is well known, 
he had. an open mind, so that he never 
ceased to learn from fresh contacts. Like- 
wise, Chinese culture-has been an open 
culture, never ceasing to’ assimilate con- 
genial and salutary elements from alien 
cultures with. which it happens to come 
into contact. Like a living organism, it 
has grown constantly throughout the ages 
by exhaling the old and moribund and 
inhaling the new and vital. The intercourse 
between Chinese culture and alien cultures 
has not been. a one-way: street; their 
influences have been mutual. 

6. Confucianism in Its Relations to 

Taoism ‘and Buddhism 


I do not maintain that Confucianism 
constitutes the whole of Chinese culture. 
At least two other.important schools, 
Taoism and Buddhism (especially Ch’an 
Buddhism), have contributed to it. The 
only difference is that Confucianism is 
interested in culture of the here and now, 
while the other schools are more or less 
transcendental in tendency. Taoism is 
primarily interested.in Nature and the 
Tao as an absolute, and Buddhism in the 
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world of the Spirit. Yet they constitute 
the metaphysical and. spiritual milieu for 
Confucianism. Although they are not 
concerned with this-worldly culture as 
such, they have, nevertheless, introduced 
into the arts and letters a charmingly 
ethereal and refreshingly transcendental 
atmosphere. Without Confucian ethics 
and love of learning, Chinese culture 
would have been devoid of content. With- 
out Taoism and Buddhism, it would have 
been too stuffy to attract the universal 
attention and admiration of the world. 
Confucianism is the fish, while the other 
two are the sauce and dressing; all these 
ingredients are necessary if one wishes 
to serve up an appetizing dish of sweet 
and sour fish. l 


But what has made Confucianism the 
main. current in Chinese culture through 
the ages is that, like a living organism, it 
has’ continued to grow by absorbing 
nourishment with an instinctive selective- 
ness from other currents of thought. It | 
has also kept itself sensitive and readily 
responsive to. any external stimulus. For 
instance, it is more than likely that Con- 
fucius himself had absorbed many grains 
of wisdom from Lao-tze. In fact, he was 
such a great lover of learning that he 
went to the extent of saying, “Even when 
walking in a party of three, I am sure to 
find my master. I can select their good 
qualities and copy them, and discern their 
bad qualities and correct them in my- 
self.” 13 Again he said, “I hear much, 
select the good and follow it; I see much 


‘and treasure it up. This is the next best 


thing ‘to innate knowledge.” 14 This tra- 
dition of readiness to learn has been 


12, Recorded as from an unknown author in Hu Tze, Tiao ch'i yü yin ts'ung hua, Book LIV. 
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carried on by the best of later scholars. 
To take one example, it was evidently the 
impact of Ch’an Buddhism that provoked 
the rise of Neo-Confucianism in the Sung 
and Ming periods. Practically, all the 
outstanding philosophers of those periods 
had personal contacts with Ch’an masters 
or were steeped in Ch’an literature. Here 
I need only to quote a significant com- 
ment from Chu Hsi: 


There is a certain current in Buddhist 
thought which is very similar to our 
Confucian traditions, as where they 
say: { 

‘Something there is, which preceded 
the heaven-and-earth; 

Without form, without sound, all 
alone by itself, 

Yet it has the power to be the 
master of all things, 

Not subject to decay in the course 
of the four ‘seasons.’ 


Or take this:. 


‘Plop, there it is! Nothing else than 
That which devoid of Matter, fills 
all corners of the universe! 
. Mountains, rivers, the- entire world, 
_ One and all, they manifest the Body 
of. the Dharma-King.’ 
Or take this: - 
‘To the man who is intimately aware 
of Creative Mind, 
There is not an’ iota of Matter 
throughout the whole earth.’ 


Just think what marvellous insights 


these are! How could the ordinary 
‘Confucian scholars of today hope to 


measure up to those men of high 


visions? What wonder if they are 
beaten to the ground? 15 


15. Chu-tze yii lei, Book CXXVI, p. 9. 
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If one remembers that of all the Sung 
and Ming philosophers, Chu Hsi was 
among the least influenced by Ch’an 
masters, one can easily imagine how much 


‘of Ch’an thought infiltrated into Neo- 


Confucianism. But this does not mean 
that Confucianism had changed its-quality, 
for it is precisely one of its glories that 
it is sọ capable of assimilating alien ele- 
ments and turning them into living tissues 
in its own system. On the other hand, 
there are visible signs that Confucian 
ethics has also infiltrated Ch’an and other 
schools of Buddhism. 


7. San Min Chu I and Chinese Culture 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen was in the great 
tradition of Confucius. On the one hand, 
he did not hesitate to learn from the West, 
and urge his countrymen to catch up with 
the West in its splendid scientific accom- 
plishments. In fact, he pointed out that 
there were seeds and tender sprouts of 
democracy and science in Chinese culture 
and he managed to engraft Western con- 
tributions in those fields upon the native 
stock, so that they gradually have become 
naturalized in the minds of modern Chi- 
nese. On. the other hand, he saw the 
absolute necessity of preserving and revi- 
talizing the moral teachings of Confucius. 
When we remember that he preached this 
at a time when tides against Confucian- 
ism were running high, we cannot help 
marvelling at his intellectual independence 
and moral insight. As a true revolutionist, 
he .was never mob-minded, but stuck 
persistently to the uncompromising path 
of Golden Mean. He was a revolutionist 
who knew how to effect vital reforms by 
way of transformation. 
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‘How deeply steeped Dr. Sun was in 
the Confucian tradition can be illustrated 
by an interesting conversation between 
him and Maring (Sneevliet), a representa- 
tive from the Communist International, 
who visited him in Kueilin during the 
winter of 1921. During the interview, 
Maring asked him, “What is the philo- 
sophic foundation of your Revolution? ” 
Dr. Sun’s reply was: “China has a living 
philosophical tradition, dating from the 
earliest sage Rulers Yao, Shun, Yü, T’ang, 
-Wen and Wu, carried on by the Duke of 
Chou and Confucius, and continuing right 
down to the present day without inter- 
ruption. My own thought is fundamen- 
tally a continuation and a further develop- 
ment of this grand tradition.” Maring 
did not understand what he meant, and 
repeated the same question. Dr. Sun gave 
him exactly the same answer. 16 Maring 
then asked him what was the motive of 
his Revolution, to which Dr. Sun replied, 
“Our Revolution is motivated by Love.” 
Maring again expressed surprise, saying, 
“The central motive of our Revolution 
is Hate.”!7 There can be no clearer 
demarcation between the two. ideologies. 


On the lasting significance of Dr. Sun 
for the future of China and of mankind, 
the great German sinologue Richard 
Wilhelm. made some remarks so appro- 
priate that I never weary of quoting it: 


The greatness of Sun Yat-sen rests 
upon the fact that he has found a 
living synthesis between the funda- 
mental principles of Confucianism and 
‘the demands of modern times, a 
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synthesis which, beyond the borders | 
of China, can become significant to 
all humanity. Sun Yat-sen combined 
the brazen consistency of a revo- 
lutionary and the great love of hu- 
manity of a renewer. Sun Yat-sen has 
been the kindest of all the revolution- 
aries of mankind. And this kindness 
was taken by him from the heritage 
of Confucius. Hence his intellectual 
work stands as a connecting bridge 
between the old and the modern ages. 
And it will be the salvation of China, 
if it determinedly tread that bridge. 18 


8. The Renaissance of Chinese Culture 


Today, Confucianism is being per- 
secuted more ruthlessly than ever before 
by the Chinese Communists on the Main- 
land. Along with the liquidation of Con- 
fucian thought goes the uprooting of 
Chinese culture. In Free China, on the 
other hand, Confucius has become more 
appreciated than ever. There has been a 
spontaneous upsurge of interest among 
Chinese scholars during the past quarter 
of a century. Along with it, there has 


_been a vigorous Renaissance Movement of 


Chinese Culture, under the sponsorship 
of President Chiang himself. With his 


- usual perceptiveness, he has summed up 


the essence of San Min Chu I in three 
words, namely, ethics, democracy and 


© science. He carries on the great tradition 


of Confucius and Sun Yat-sen in viewing 
ethics as the soul of Chinese culture, 
democracy as congenial to China, and 
science as a means “to foster correct 


virtue, to enhance the utilization of nat- 


16. Kuo fu nien p'u (compiled by Lo Chia-lun and Huang Chi-lu), Vol. II, p. 854. 


17. Ibid. 


18. Quoted in Paul Myron Anthony Linebarger, The Political Doctrines of Sun Yat -sen 


(Taipei printing, as pp. 68-69. 


The Spirit of the Chinese Culture 


ural resources and to enrich life.” 19 


When he announced Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 
Birthday was also to be the Renaissance 
of Chinese Culture Day, the whole nation 
‘was jubilant. 

The present struggle between Free 
China and the Communists on the Main- 
land is the struggle between Humanity 
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uprooted and Humanity replanted, be- 
tween the destruction of Chinese culture 
and the revival of Chinese culture; in one 


word, it is the struggle between forces 


pitted against the teachings of Confucius 
and those of us who still revere his legacy 
to our people and every freedom-loving 
citizen of the world. 


19. Chiang Tsung T’ung, Chung hua wen hua chih fu hsing (compiled by the Cultural 
Bureau of the Ministry of Education, Taipei, 1971), p. 2. 
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“What Heaven has conferred is called 


THE NATURE; an accordance with this 


nature is called THE PATH OF DUTY; . 


the regulation of this path is ‘called 


INSTRUCTION.” ' 


— The Doctrine of the Mean 


Some Problems in the Modernization of 
Museum Activities in Asia 


George K. C. Yeh 


GEA 


This is an attempt to outline some of 
the problems common to a number of 
museums in East Asia in their process of 
modernization. Most of the older muse- 
ums in this region had their origin in 
royal patronage or individual collections 
belonging to wealthy citizens. In both 
cases, the museums were, until recently, 
-not open to the public. The history of 
their founding, preservation, and expan- 


sion often lacks records which may serve. 


as a basis for study. But when these royal 
or individual collections became govern- 
ment institutions, especially of a national 
character and with a view to moderniza- 
tion, some challenging problems arise. 


The National Palace Museum in Taipei 
also has had to face most of these prob- 
lems. Its experience in this respect may 
well illustrate how some of these problems 
would arise with other Asian museums 
and how they could be overcome in one 
way or another. 


First of all, there is the question of 
the site or location for a national museum. 
Should it be in the. heart of the city, or 
should it be in the suburbs, or near 
suburb, with landscape surroundings? 


i) 


Then there is the question of architecture, 
made more difficult by the continuing 
existence of traditional types, for which 
there is nationalistic pride. 


Fortunately, the National Palace Mu- 
seum was free to decide in both questions. 
It was argued by many that a national 
museum of art should be in the capital 
city where the people could point to it 
with pride and where within easy reach 
the young and old could view the display 
at all hours of the day. This was, in fact, 
the concept of many old art and history 
museums in the past in Europe, Great 
Britain and America. But when the final 
vote came to be taken the present site 
was chosen, because though in the near 


‘suburb it is within easy reach by the 


public bus and because the neighborhood - 
offered more potentiality for landscaping 
and was subject to less pollution. Besides, 
there already were two museums in the 
city: the Taiwan Provincial Museum and 
the National Museum of History. At the 
early stage of the construction, there was 
a community project to. include the Mu- 
seum, but that was soon abandoned, 
because of the tremendous costs involved. 
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As is well known, the Museum contains 
among its treasures a large number of 
old Chinese paintings, to which air pol- 
lution and moisture are inimical. So, to 
get away from pollution was perhaps the 
strongest reason for choosing the present 
site. 


As to the architecture of the Museum, 
opinion was sharply divided between the 
traditional palace style and a modern 
functionary building with all the practical 
devices for preservation. A compromise 
was finally struck by adopting a tradition- 
al exterior and facade and fitting it with 
medern interiors for preservation and 
display. As no museum is perfect, this 
one too leaves much to be desired. There 
is much room for improvement, for in- 
stance, in lighting and display. But for 
atmospheric control and anti-theft provi- 
sions, the maximum was achieved- under 
the -circumstances. 


Throughout most areas in the East 
and Southeast Asia the degree of humidity 
is such as to require special study and 
research in the methods of preservation, 
particularly with paintings using paper or 
silk as the medium. All museums have 
problems of this kind, but it is particularly 
acute in Asia. Centuries ago the Chinese 
invented a method of mounting painting 
on paper and silk, and the Japanese and 
Koreans later somewhat improved on it. A 
well-mounted Chinese painting, if carefully 
maintained, could last almost a thousand 
years. But the best maintenance is rarely 
seen. An ordinary painting executed and 
mounted on paper (which generally lasts 
longer than silk) might: conceivably last 
four to five hundred years, if periodically 
aired and kept in good repair. 


But the art of good mounting and 
dismounting is gradually becoming a lost 
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art, even in China and Japan. The infinite 
care and superb judgment required of a 
piece of mounting in the case of an old 
painting must be witnessed to be believed. 
It is such a complicated process that the 
best mounters in China, Korea and Japan 
today are still trained under apprentice- 
ship. There is no mechanical substitute for 
mounting Chinese paintings. So the art, 
as it is, must be preserved in Asia. Any 
conference which leaves out consideration 
of this subject would be denying Chinese 
and Japanese paintings of their right to. 
preservation. 


I would suggest that a regional meet- 
ing be set up. somewhere in East Asia to 
consider the possibility of preserving and 
improving the art. of mounting. For 
instance, the question of the paste or its 
substitute in the light of modern chemis- 
try would be worth exploring. 


An expert mounter is necessarily also a 
sort of restorer. A good mounter would 
spare no time and effort in making a 
piece of paper or silk match another in 
replacing some missing part of a stroke 
of a character or a feather in a bird’s 
wing. That is one of the reasons why 
Chinese paintings are often so expertly 
faked! 


In this connection, I would like to 
call your attention to the important 
question of restoration in all museums in 
Asia. The numerous museums in Japan 
have maintained a high degree of com- 
petence in this respect. The restoration 
of bronze and porcelain pieces in the 
National Palace Museum also deserves 
some mention. But on the whole, muse- 


ums in Southeast Asia have not yet caught 
up. This is a department of knowledge 


and technique which Western museums 
should pool with those in Asia. Qualified 
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restorers should be sent from Asia to 
Italy, France, and other countries for 
further training. This would enable the 
Asian restorers with Western training to 
explore new methods of preserving the 
objects peculiar to their own region. 


A word, perhaps, should be said about 
Buddhist art treasures in Asia. In the 
first place, it is time that we stopped 
the scandalous’ vandalism of Buddhist 
relics in the temples and historical sites 
in ‘Southeast Asia, which goes on un- 
checked. This must be done, of course, 
by the necessary legislation of the coun- 
tries concerned. But museums often con- 
done such illicit commerce and have even 
been found to have acquired such cultural 
objects from the open market knowingly. 


Countries in this region are particular- 
ly vulnerable to practices arising from such 
illicit trade in antiquities. They have long 
frontiers. There is usually a lack of ap- 
preciation by poor villagers for the cultur- 
al value of ancient monuments, and for 
ethnological artifacts, which are easily 
exchanged with modern novelties or sold 
for a sum of cash. The.Chinese mainland 
has sometimes been a source of such 
illicit trade. Those who have bought 
antiquities in Singapore and Hong Kong 
know that their origin is the China main- 
land. 


The ‘cynical argument that these an- 


tiquities would be better taken care of by, 


European collectors than if they were 
left in the hands of Asiatics is no justifi- 
cation at all. It is, in fact, a form of 
colonial exploitation. This illicit trade of 
antiquities and cultural objects in Asia 
could only be checked by the cooperation 
among the countries concerned in the 
region and with the Western countries 
where the purchasers come from. It is a 
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problem involving a number of questions, 
some of which are not easily solved. 
Promoters of tourism have argued that 
there is no better ‘souvenir from an Asian 
country than a piece of its antiquity. It 
is also the best publicity for that country. 


The fact, however, remains that all Asian 
countries are entitled to regulate on its 
own export of antiquities and cultural 
objects. Museums and tourist agencies 
are expected to respect such regulations. 


Though national conditions differ, a 
regional meeting on such questions as to 
what constitutes a piece of antiquity from 
the regional point of view and what are 
the needs of the museums in the region 
in contemporary works, may serve a use- 
ful purpose. The needs of the museums 
may vary from region to region and it 
is important that such needs be made 
known and recognized. This would help 
check the current flow of illicit trade in 
antiquities. 

Speaking of Buddhist relics reminds 
one of the need in Asia of a regional 
museum of Buddhist art and relics. By 
far the greater portion of the population 
in East and Southeast Asia are Buddhists. 
Although Buddhist art is often included 
in Asian museums, there is every reason 
for an exclusive museum to be set up 
somewhere in Asia devoted to Buddhist 
culture and art. It should be the con- 
certed efforts of all Buddhist countries in 
Asia. If the Moslems in the Asia and 
Pacific region should want a museum 
devoted to Moslem art and culture, I 
would also be in favor of it. 


For a country with limited resources 
a decision is often required at an early 
stage as to whether. it should have a 
general museum with many categories of 
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objects or to have a number of small 
departmentalized museums, scattered pro- 
portionately among the population. For 
a country not already burdened with 
many old museums, the decision is more 
easily made. But for a country like the 
Republic of China certain concessions 
must be made to preserve some of the old 
entities. The modern trend seems to pre- 
fer small specialized museums, especially 
when they are to be integrated into the 
school programs. -Museums are now. a 
part of the cultural life of the community, 
and as such must adapt themselves to the 
needs of the community. In general, the 


_ Asian region is more in need of small 


museums of science and technology than 
general museums, particularly for rural 
communities. 


The museums: of today are no longer 
mere repositories of historical or artistic 
objects or mere centers’ for the’ display 
of objects in historical sequence. A pas- 
sive illustration of a cultural heritage can 
no longer satisfy the demands of 4 modern 
society. What is wanted is a dynamic 
role for the museums which form an 
integral part of the cultural life of the 


people. 


‘This dynamic role of the museums 
would have to include regional exchanges 
and regional conferences like this, so that , 
we shall become better aware of the 
cultural characteristics of our close neigh- 
bors. It would also include a wider 
participation of the museums in the social 
and cultural programs of the region., 
Lastly, the dynamic role of the museums 
in a community must depend upon the 
support and participation of the people 
in all museum activities. 


The future position of the museum 
in a community should relate itself to 
all levels of education. Instead of looking 
at poorly drawn and poorly printed pic- 
tures in a textbook, as is often the case 
in Asian countries, school children could 
be looking at models of birds, flowers, 
and historical figures in a school museum. 
The samé is applicable to all textbook 
materials which can be better presented 
in an attractive display of objects in a 
museum. From the lower grades to the 
university, the museum must play a role 
which cannot be filled in other ways. 


“The compass and square produce 


perfect circles and squares. By the 


sages, the human relations’ are per- 


- fectly exhibited.” 


— Mencius 
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“Loy Krathong Festival. 


Phya Anuman Rajadhon 


The full moon nights of the eleventh 
and twelfth lunar ‘months, ie., in the 
later parts of October and November, are 
the days of Loy Krathong. Loy is “to 
float,” and krathong is a “leaf cup,” 
usually made of banana leaf as one often 
sees in the market. The leaf cup is used 
to hold something. Loy Krathong is, 
therefore, the floating of lights in a leaf 
cup. During October and November, all 
the rivers and canals in the lowlands are 
flooded and in some places overflow their 
banks. The rainy season is now in a 
sense over. It is the time of rejoicing, 
for the weather is fair after the rains. 
The sky becomes bright and clear, without 
dampness. After the strenuous labour 
of ploughing and planting rice for the 
last three months at a stretch from dawn 
till dusk, for the country-folk, the heavy 
work is now over. The peasants have 
only to wait a month or more for the 
reaping. During this interval, they have 
nothing much to do but spend a time of 
comparative leisure with feasts and festi- 
vals of which there are many in these 
two months of October and November. 
But we will speak here of the Loy. 


Krathong only. 


If you go into a market just a few 
days before the full moon of October and 
November, you will see in some stalls 
or shops, displayed apart from other 
things a number of krathong or leaf cups 
specially made for sale in this season. I 
will not describe the krathong, for a 
representative number of their kind may 
be seen now. ‘Some of the krathong are 
not leaf cups at all, in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Generally, some of them 
are in the shape of a bird or a boat. They 


Jare more of a toy than a krathong, and 


have only made their appearance in recent 
years. These are confined mainly to the 
town people. The country folk usually 
have their own home-made krathong for 
the occasion, and perhaps there may be 
one or two progressive folk who make 
them in.the shape of a bird or boat for 
the amusement of their children. Usually 
in a krathong, apart from a candle and 
one or more incense sticks, a small coin, 
say a five-satang piece, is also put in, and 
sometimes a mouthful of betel-nut and 
betel leaf for chewing purpose is added. 
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I am being particular in this instance, as 
the addition ‘of these two small things is 
not generally observed nowadays. They 
are clues, if any, of the origin of Lo 
Krathong in far-off days. 


In the evening, when the full moon 
begins to rise in October and November, 
the people carry one or two krathong to 
the edge of the water. After the candle 
and incense sticks in the krathong are 
lighted, they let it go gently on the surface 

‘of the placid water. A few folk will 
sometimes raise their hands in worship. 
They watch the krathong as they float 
sluggishly along the water for sometime 
until they float far away out of sight. 
The children, to while away the time, 
play with water fireworks. The fireworks, 
besides being a form of amusement, are 
a part of any celebration, secular or 
religious. We light fireworks sometimes 
in the same spirit as we light candles as 
an act of worship. 


The floating krathong usually has a 
short life. As it floats far away from its 
starting place, the children further down 
stream will, in most cases, swim out to 
snatch the krathong. If it is a beautiful 
one there may be a scramble for it. They 
will perhaps ignore the common ones, 
but will not forget to snatch up the 
small coin, if any, in the. krathong. It 
is an aesthetic pleasure to see many 
krathong with their flickering candles 
bobbing gently up and down, borne along 
the silent and placid waters under the 
light of a full moon. Of course, I speak 
of the days when there were no motor- 
boats and outboards to disturb the peace- 
ful waters with their waves and unpleasant 
sounds. 


As can be gathered from the above 
description, there is nothing in the nature 


of a ritual and ceremonial act attached 
to the Loy Krathong. You simply light 
the candle and incense sticks and let it 
loose on the water. That is all you have 
to do. But the small coin that is put in, 
and the lighting of the candle and incense 
stick, betray a cult of some kind. If you 
ask the people for an explanation, the 
elder ones will tell you that the Loy 
Krathong is an act of remission to the 
Goddess Mae Khongkha, the Mother of 
Water. Khongkha is the same word as 
the Indian Ganga or Ganges; but in Thai 
language it means water in general. They 
will further explain that in spite of the 
Mother’s bountiful gift of water to man, 
he sometimes has polluted her water in 
various ways, therefore it is only proper 


‘to ask her pardon. The explanation, if 


not plausible, is one which the simple 
believing folk can explain. But why to 
do it in two consecutive months? Another 
explanation is that the Lord Buddha 
printed his foot on the sandy shore of 
the Nammada River or the Nerbudda 
River in- the Deccan by request of the 
King of Naga, who wanted to worship 
the Lord Buddha’s footprint when the 
Lord had gone. This is a religious but 
apocryphal explanation as to the origin 
of Loy Krathong which is not to be found 
in the Buddhist scriptures. It is in one 
way useful to preserve any tradition if a 
touch of religious explanation be given. 
to it. There is another explanation in the 
nature of a folk-tale of the Buddhist | 
Jataka kind, which long story I need not 
go into, for it will interest folklorists 
only. The Chiengmai folk have a different 
explanation for the origin of Loy Kra- 
thong which is, I think, identical with the 
Burmese. 

I have now given you a description of 
Loy Krathong on its popular side, but 
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will now try to give you another side of 
the royal Loy Krathong. You cannot 
expect anything much from me, as I 
witnessed it and only in part some fifty 
years ago, during H.M. King Chulalong- 
korn’s reign when-I was quite a young 
boy. The royal Loy Krathong has now 
disappeared, even in the later years .of 
that august monarch’s reign. As far as 
I can gather, there was a revival ‘once 
or twice during the reigns of Their Majes- 
ties King Vajiravudh and King Prajadhi- 
pok. It was revived in- one instance, on 
the occasion, if I remember rightly, of 
the late Lord Northcliffe’s visit to Thai- 
land. It was a Loy Krathong on a minor 
scale. The Loy Krathong on a grand 
scale was never in fact done, even in King 
Chulalongkorn’s reign. What I know about 
the royal Loy Krathong is from an article 
written by H.M. King Chulalongkorn in 
his invaluable work wara91t eine ` OF 
“The King’s Ceremonies during the 
Twelve Months of the-Year.” Dr. Quaritch 
Wales has quoted copiously from this 
book in his interesting work Siamese Statė 
Ceremonies, therefore I will not go fully 
into the subject. I think Dr. Quaritch 
Wales has already said something of the 
royal Loy Krathong. 


- H.M. King Chulalongkorn says in his 
book that the Loy Krathong has nothing 
to do with any recognised ceremony or 
rite. It is merely a, matter of rejoicing 
in which all the people take part and is 
not only for royalty; moreover it is con- 
cerned with neither Buddhist nor Brahmin 
ceremony. His Majesty thought that the 
Loy Krathong had some connection with 
the floating lanterns ( aoulauagiy ) as 
observed by Thai kings in the north when 
Sukhothaya was the Capital some six or 
seven hundred years ago. It was described: 
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ornately in a book written. by Nang 
Nophamat, a beautiful: and learned lady 
of the court of King Phra Ruang. The 
lady was the daughter of a Brahmin family 
priest attached to the Court. She said 
that in the twelfth month, November (she 
said nothing of the eleventh month), the 
country was flooded, the King and his 
court went for a picnic on the river to 
witness the people enjoying themselves 
during the water festival at night. Nothing 
is said of the Loy Krathong of the people, 
but it can be taken as a fact that it took 
place. The krathong was most ‘probably 
in the same shape as that which we see 
at the present day, for Lady Nophamat 
told in her book that she had introduced 
a new kind of krathong in the shape of a 
big lotus flower and many other styles 
for the King to float in the running stream, 
no doubt for his enjoyment. She further 
initiated certain recitations and: songs to 
be sung for the King on the occasion. 


As will be seen, the Loy Krathong 
had already by that time no religious or 
ritual meaning. It was a-matter of enjoy- 
ing oneself in a leisurely and placid man- 
ner during the flood period under the 
light of the full moon in ideal weather. 
No hint is given as to a small coin being 
in a krathong. The origin of Loy Krathong 
as Lady Nophamat explains is the worship- 
ping of the Buddha’s footprint on the 
sandy shore of the Nammada River as 
already described. Now the Chinese have 
their own Loy Krathong too and it is a 
ritual act. -They call the krathong “lotus 
flower lamp,” and call the floating “the 
floating of the lamps,” akin to the old 
Thai word of floating lanterns (aauTay). 
Is there any connection? I think there 
is. The Indians have their floating lights, 
but these vary from one locality to an- - 





Buying a Krathong from a peddler 





Letting go a Krathong on the water 
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other. They attach no meaning or ritual 
importance to the act, and in fact in 


Southern India, it is done merely as a` 


custom and a’ picnic on the banks of a 
stream when the water is full. Of course 
there may be many explanations, some 
say that they do it to honour their 
favourite gods or goddesses. That is all 
I can gather from my Indian friends. 


I can remember rather dimly the 
King’s Loy Krathong when I was a boy. 
The event took place on the river in front 
of the Royal Landing at the Grand Palace. 
Part of the river in front of the Royal 
Landing was reserved for the occasion. 
Two large boats were stationed midstream, 
one at each end. A long rope was at- 
tached to the two boats forming an outer 
barrier. There were many palace guard- 
boats patrolling the barrier and both end 
openings of the water space where the 
Loy Krathong was to take place, in order 
to prevent unofficial boats from trespass- 
ing this area. I obtained this description 
from a certain friend of mine in after 
years. At the time I was too young to 
note anything. I saw a number of minia- 
ture royal barges moored alongside the 
Royal Landing which I was told by my 
elders were the King’s krathong. My 
attention as a small boy was naturally 
fixed on these particular boats more than 
on anything else, hence I cannot remem- 
ber what other things I had seen. H.M. 
the King and his court would not arrive 
on the scene until after 9 o’clock in the 
evening. I left the place without seeing 
the actual Loy Krathong. Of course, there 
were crowds of people on the banks 
waiting to see the King and his court. 
This was all I saw and all I can remember. 


If my memory serves me right, on 
one occasion when I went in a paddling 
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boat with my elders, I saw a great number 
of boats going to and fro on the river 
outside the barrier. It was a boat meet 
at night time, every boat was free to 
ply happily without launches and motor 
boats to disturb the peace. The people 
in the boats were in good spirits. They 
sang and played music, and in some cases 
with recitations and repartees. The chil- 
dren amused themselves with water fire- 
works of the kind you see now. There 
were mobile cookshops in boats of every 
description, and they found ready cus- 
tomers. If preferred, one could take one’s 
own food and ‘enjoy one’s repast with 
one’s fellows in midstream in ideal sur- 
roundings and amidst merry-making. I 
long to witness such a scene again, but 
it will never come back, for it is of the 
past, for “Old times are changed, old 
manners gone,” if I may be allowed to 
quote half-remembered words from Sir 
Walter Scott’s “The Lays of the Last 
Minstrel.” | 


Now, for my supplementary notes of 
the royal Loy Krathong which I have on 
good authority from my friend. ‘He says 
that in the old days the royal Loy Kra- 
thong was on a grand scale called krathong 
yai or big krathong. Some of the princes 
and ministers of state each made a kra- 
thong. They were big ones, so big that - 
they could accommodate in each of them 
a number of artistes playing musical 
instruments or performing comic stunts 
and practical jokes. The designs of the 
krathong were various, giant lotus flowers, 
junks and what-not. Each owner com- 
peted with the others. No dóubt there 
was fun and enjoyment but it was too 
costly to do every year. It was given up 
and real royal barges illuminated in designs 
were used as substitutes for the occasion 
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during: H.M. King Chulalongkorn’s reign. 
This big krathong took place in the full 
moon of the twelfth month (November), 
while the krathong on a minor scale com- 
posed of miniature royal barges took place 
in the eleventh month: (October). The 
King with. his court viewed the display 
of Loy Krathong from a large floating 
pavilion having many large dug-out. boats 
as pontoons. He dined and stayed there 
until past. midnight, while the royal chil- 
dren amused themselves with water fire- 
works, 


The origin of Loy Krathong can be 
traced. Primarily, it is no doubt a yearly 
offering to the water spirits or the floating 
away to the depths of all sins and 
calamities that may befall you. The peo- 
ple in Chiengmai. and in the North- 
eastern provinces have one very big kra- 
thong made and in some places light it 
with torches. They put in the krathong 
some provisions and clothing. These: will 
be taken by some poor people down- 
stream far away from their.starting places, 
an act which is equal to that of transfer- 
ring sins to others, using them as scape- 
goats. The Cambodians, apart from the 
royal Loy Krathong similar to the Bang- 
kok one, have a special day during the 
autumnal month for a Loy Krathong, as 
an act of filial duty to their departed 
ancestors, They ask their departed ones 


to partake of‘ a feast specially prepared 
for the occasion, which is no doubt an 


echo of the first-fruit feast of primitive 


days, After the supposed repast, the 
ancestors are sent away, in imagination 
of course, in a boat or krathong. made of 
banana stems filled with provisions. This 
custom is still preserved by the people of 
Cambodian descent in some localities of 
the country. 


Secondly, the Loy Krathong is in a 
sense a thanksgiving to the Goddess of 
Water. It is probably confined to agricul- 
tural people who rely on the abundance 


.of water as a source of economic life, 


Thirdly, the Loy Krathong in its later 
development is a pastime for spending an 
evening outdoors amid pleasant surround- 
ings near the water, which comes but 
twice successively in a year. The Loy 
Krathong is to me, therefore, a natural 
psychological feeling, to let something 
float away as children often do. It is a 
mixture of a cult in a certain sense which 
has now lost its meaning, but which has 
survived only feebly in form to be added 
to the third surmise which you see today. 
That is why we have it in two consecutive 
months, October and November. I think 
the former month has something to do 
with the first and second explanations 
which subsequently merged into the latter 
one. 
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(BA) 


To celebrate this grand occasion, 
Li Kuei-nien, (££) a famous court 
musician, was going to direct the per- 
formance of a Chinese opera.. The Em- 
peror stopped him. and said, “On the 


occasion when I appreciate the beauty of ` 


peony, the king of ‘all flowers, with my 
Royal’ Consort, it is unfitting to present 
old musical scores.” Then he ordered his 
royal attendants to send for Li Po, the 
most famous court poet, to compose such 
new operatic airs as to suit the occasion. 
Half intoxicated with wine, the poet 
walked into the royal garden with un- 
steady steps in response to the call of the 
Emperor. He was clad in a white robe of 
pure silk with long sleeves and a broad 
belt flowing in the wind. His finely-cut 
face as flawless and clean as a jade moon 
was set to best advantage by his jet-black 
long mustache well parted in three portions 
rippling down to his breast. His bright 
eyes sparkled under well-shaped eye- 
brows bearing a close resemblance to two 
crescent moons with their ends tipped up 
into the temples suggestive of cold intel- 
ligence and transcendental wisdom. He 
was so elegant in deportment and easy- 


going in spirit as to create in others the 
illusion that an immortal came descending 
upon the secular world. No wonder that 
he was hailed by his contemporaries as a 
transcendental poet of immortality. 


When he looked around, he caught 
sight of the Royal Consort leaning upon a 
peony tree in full resplendence. The en- 
twining branches of a peony tree studded 
with vari-colored blossoms formed a gar- 
land over her head presenting a fine con- 
trast to her oval face as bright and fresh 
as a budding lily newly washed in the 
rain. In the eye of the transcendental 
poet like Li Po, this meant a perfect 
harmony between nature and flesh. In- 
spired by this splendid sight, he composed . 
a new. set of operatic airs in the form of 
three stanzas of seven-syllable poem in 
praise of the reigning beauty of the Royal 
Consort. The poems entitled “Ch’ing P’ing 
Lo” (iF 44) (Living in Peace and Hap- 
piness) read as follows: 

Her clothes as light as floating 

clouds, 
Her face as beautiful and bright as 
flowers in full- bloom. ` 

The spring breeze blew by the royal 
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pavilion, 
While the morning dew grew thicker 
glistening with rainbow hue. 
Where to behold the harmony be- 
tween nature and flesh? 
If not on the peaks of Jade Moun- 
tains, but 
In the Crystaline Palace of the Moon. 
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Pearis of fragrant morning dew gath- 
er on 
A blooning flower of provoking red. 
A matrimonial union with the reign- 
ing beauty 
Threw the Emperor into such ec- 
stacies of joy 
As experienced by King Chu of the 
Warring States period 
Who had a wild night with a heaven- 
ly beauty 
In a fairy gorge hemmed in between 
the precipitous 
Cliffs of the Wu Mountain. 
No one in the royal palace of Em- 
peror Han Wu 
Could match her in beauty and 
charm 
Except for Consort Chao (Fei Yen) 
Who looked her best only in red. 
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The Reigning beauty and the crown 
flower 
Vie with each other in splendor and 
brightness. 
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While feasting his eyes on the beauty 
of the royal consort 
And the crown flower 
The Emperor sat smiling with admi- 
ration. . 
Leaning upon the balustrade north 
of the Sunken Fragrance 
Pavilion, the Royal Consort was so 
elequent in her expression 
and smile 
As to interpret the hidden passion 
and sweet sorrow 
of the spring. 
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When presented to the Emperor for 
approval, the new poems called forth his 
favorable comments. The Emperor ordered 
Li Kuei-nien to set them to music and 
made immediate arrangements for the per- 
formance of a Chinese opera entitled 
“How Happy to Live in Peace and Order” 
(Ch’ing Ping Lo) (X74). The royal 
orchestra struck up swinging music under 
the direction of Li Kuei-nien while 
the court beauties fanned out to perform 
court ballet dance to the accompaniment 
of the royal orchestra. With measured 
leapings and rhythmic steppings in union 
with the music the court beauties. moved 
about in a circle and whirled up their 
flowing sleeves and long girdles of multi- 
colors skyward in such a way as to present 
the spectacle of flying rainbows which 
flowed rippling in the space. While dancing 
the court beauties sang the new musical 
scores in chorus with the same musical 
effect as the sweet notes of orioles herald- 
ing the return of the spring. Inspired by 
the splendid sight and sound, the Emperor 
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played on a jade pipe while the Royal 
Consort drank the port wine of Liang- 
chow out of the Seven-precious Crystal 
Cup ( HEF + 4% ), all smiling, in token of 
her appreciation of the theatrical perform- 
ance. 

When the cold season set in the Em- 
peror often visited the Hua Ch’ing Palace 
‘GES E) in company with the Royal 
Consort and court beauties for a short 
stay. The royal couple rode side by side 
in a colorful hand-drawn carriage while 
“the royal entourage composed of ladies-in- 
waiting, eunuchs and royal guards flanked 
them on all sides with raised spears and 
out-drawn swords to guard against pos- 
sible accidents. During her stay in the Hua 
Ch’ing Palace, the Royal Consort often 
took bath in the Lotus Hot Springs 
(3E7638), and dressed her hair in the 
Upright Tower (3#iE#t). East of the 
palace stood the magnificent edifice of 
Yang Kuo-chung, the Premier and cousin 
of the Royal Consort, in close proximity 
to the mansions of the duchesses of Han 
and Ch’in, two sisters of the Royal Con- 
sort.. Right opposite the edifice of the Pre- 
mier stood the mansion of the duchess of 


Kuo, another sister of the Consort. The 
royal couple often lingered in the Hua: 


Ching. Palace for months during which: 


they often visited the four families in turn,,. 


showering them with fresh honors and 
fortunes. 


Often times, the four families accom- 
panied the royal couple on their pleasure 
trips throughout the Changan city. On 
this occasion the entourage of the royal 
party consisted of the members of the 
four families and their attendants attired 
in bright dresses of uniform colors. While 
the royal party was in procession the four 

family groups often mixed up themselves 
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to present the grand sight of a kaleido- 
scopic human sea of moving colors. When 
the royal party swept past the street in 
the midst of the myriad sounds of the 
sweet laughters and chatterings of noble 
ladies and ladies-in-waiting, the galloping 
of horse riders, the rolling of royal car- 
riages and the outcries raised by royal 
guards while clearing the road of passers- 
by with out-drawn swords, raised spears 
and whiplashes, the city dwellers would 
go outdoors to pick up precious earrings, 
ornamental jade and precious stones, em- 
broidered silk shoes and bright colored 
scarves left scattered about the street by 
the royal procession. 


Szechuan was famous for the pro- 
duction of lichee (#4). As a native of 
Szechuan Consort Yang had developed a 
great liking for this particular tropical fruit 
since her childhood. However, the lichee 
harvested in Nanhai ( Wi), south of the 
Ch’in Mountain Range ( 3844) was superi- 
or in quality to the variety of Szechuan. 
So the Emperor ordered that the Royal 
Consort should be kept well supplied with 
fresh lichee from Nanhai at regular in- 
tervals. The lichee of Nanhai was especial- 
ly liable to perish in the summer but only 
became ripe for harvest in hot seasons; 
therefore arrangements had to be made 
to have the tropical fruit transported to 
Changan posthaste lest it should become 
perishable upon delivery. Hence, fast 
riders were hired to undertake the trans- 
portation of lichee by relays to ensure 
that it would reach Changan in good 
condition. Touching upon this subject 
Tu Mu (Akik) (803-856 A.D), a cele- 
brated poet of the Mid-T’ang times wrote 
a poem reading: 


“Looking back at Changan 
One would find luxuries and com- 
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forts 
In thick profusion, 
Shining silk cloth of fine filament 
Piles up as high as mountain. 
At daybreak 
Red painted doors and ornamented. 
portals 
Open.in succession by hundreds and 
thousands. 
While the Royal Consort smiled 
welcome to a fast rider 
At full gallop leaving behind him 
A cluster of cloud of red dust, 
_ No body knew basketfuls of lichee’ 
Were brought in for her fresh and: 
tasteful. 
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(Adopted: from Episodes of the 
K’aiyuan Reign with modifications) 


After the Yang family came into the 
seat of power, the. Empire was thrown 
into disorder. Honest and able courtiers 
and officials as well as experienced mili- 
tary, commanding .officers were either 
purged or discharged for their failure to 
collude with the Yang family and their 
lackeys in practising organized graft and 
nepotism. The military and civil posts 
vacated by them were immediately filled 
by unprincipled opportunists and crooks 
who competed with one another in serving 
the interest of the powerful family at the 
-expense of the.Emperor and the people. 
The practice of graft spread like a con- 
tagious disease throughout the country. 
This, coupled with the fantastic extrava- 


gance of the Emperor, almost drained the. 


national treasury of its wealth and fleeced 
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the people of their meagre possessions. 
Finally famine struck and the masses were 
almost driven to desperation. Loud cries 
against mal-administration and graft were. 
heard everywhere. 

Capitalizing on this situation, An Lu- 
shan rose in open rebellion against the 
Empire in the 14th year of the T’ien Pao 
Reign when the Emperor was least pre- 
pared for it, The rebel troops of 150,000 
strong crossed the Yellow River, captured 
Loyang ( i% ), the second capital of the 
Empire, and routed the army which the 
Emperor had hastily marshalled against 
them at Lingpao ( 4%) and pressed on to 
Tungkuan Pass (ki), a strategic point 
in the Honan Province. Outmaneuvered 
by the rebels, Ko Shu-han (#47437), the 
aged commander-in-chief of the royal 
forces was taken captive with the result 
that the rebels marched through Tung- 
kuan Pass unopposed. After the fall of 
Tungkuan Pass, the rebels marched across 
Honan Province toward Changan leaving 
behind them a trail of destruction and 
blood. ` 


When the tidings of the disastrous 
military defeat reached Changan, the 
Emperor and his courtiers were panic- 
stricken. At an emergency court meeting, 
some courtiers proposed to make peace 
with the rebels at all costs. While others 
urged the Emperor to take over the com- 
mand of all the royal forces both within 
and without the forbidden city for a life- 
and-death struggle against the rebels. They 
also asked the Emperor to pass on the 
reins of state to the Royal Prince thus 
making it possible for him to concentrate 
his efforts on military operations against 
the invading rebels. The Emperor ap- 
proved of the latter proposal because it 
sounded plausible and practical. (Adopted 


from the New Dynastic History of T’ang) - 
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Back from the court, Yang Kuo-chung, 
the Premier, told the Yang sisters of 
what had happened in the court. He said 
with consternation, “Our days are num- 
bered if the Royal Prince holds the reins 
of the Government, because we, the Yang 
family, do not see eye to eye’ with the 
Royal Prince. We must do something 
about this, otherwise all of us will perish 
at the hand of the Royal Prince.” Then 
the Yang sisters went to the inner palace 
and urged Consort Yang to talk the Em- 
peror into a change of mind. 

As to be expected, the words of Con- 
sort Yang carried such weight with the 
Emperor that he gave up the idea of 
making the Royal Prince his regent. As 
an alternative course, he followed the 
advice of Yang Kuo-chung to make a mass 
exodus to Szechuan with his royal family 
at the first sign of danger. Under the 
cover of night, the Emperor and his royal 
family including the Yang sisters and 
brothers fled Changan to Szechuan with- 
out the knowledge of all the courtiers. 
Leaving Changan in a hurry, the imperial 
party failed to bring along sufficient pro- 
visions for the subsistence of themselves 
and the royal troops. 
they found many villages and towns 
deserted by their inhabitants who had 
gone into hiding for fear of the incoming 
marauding rebels. For this reason the 
royal party found it hard to replenish 
their diminishing provisions from local 
sources. When they reached the Mawei 
Slope (Klik), a trading post in West 
Shensi, the soldiers, hungry and dispirited, 
broke out in mutiny. The Premier, Yang 
Kuo-chung, was their first target of rage 
and attack. To make the matter worse, 
Yang Kuo-chung was seen talking with 
some Tibetan mercenaries while the royal 
forces became unruly and insubordinate. 


While travelling 
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Enraged at the sight of the Premier in 
secret session with Tibetans, the rank and 
file raised the cry that he was conspiring 
with the foreigners to betray the Empire. 
Forthwith, the infuriated mobsters set 
upon the Minister and killed him in cold 
blood, and then the Yang sisters also met 
the same fate. 

Greatly alarmed by the tumult, the 
Emperor asked General Chen Hsiian-li 
(BRIE) to appease the mobsters with 
the promise of title and wealth when they 
reached Szechuan Province. But then 
worst came to worst. When approached 
by the aged General for continued loyalty 
to the Emperor, the rioting soldiers de- 
manded of the Emperor the head of the 
Royal Consort, sister of the much hated 
Premier, for fear of her reprisal on the 
day when they arrived in the Szechuan 
Province, the seat of power and influence 
of the Yang family. In this connection 
it is important to note that the deceased 
Premier was concurrently the Governor- 
General of Szechuan and therefore the 
Yang family was firmly established there. 
In an instant, the fury of the mutinous 
soldiers reached such a bursting point that 
they closed in upon the Buddhist temple 
inside the Mawei Post where the Em- 
peror and the Royal Consort took tem- 
porary shelter. With raised spears and 
out-drawn swords they threatened to 
tush into the Buddhist temple while 
shouting their demand for the death of 
the Consort in such ‘abusive language as: 
“Kill the bitch, the arch traitor to the 
Empire and the root of all evils.” 


As things had developed out of his 
control, the aged General entered the 
Buddhist temple with fuming rage and 
bloodshot eyes demanding the Emperor 
to give up his Consort, otherwise the riot- 
ing soldiers would turn against him. To 
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value his own head, the Emperor could 
not help conceding to the demand of 
the soldiers. Choked with convulsive sobs, 
he turned his face away from the tearful 
Consort who collapsed on the ground 
trembling with such excessive fear as ex- 
perienced by a lamb being led to the 
slaughter-house. He ordered Kao Li-shih, 
the chief eunuch, to conduct her out of 
the Buddhist temple to meet the demand 
of the soldiers. With disheveled hair rip- 
pling over her tearful face, the Consort 
was led to a pear-tree at the back of the 
Buddhist temple amidst the thundering 
outcries raised by the riotous soldiers. 
There was no time to be lost as the rioters 
might fall upon her any moment. Kao 
Li-shih loosened the silk belt from the 
waist of the Consort and tied it on to the 
overhanging branch of the pear-tree and 
said in a trembling voice, “It’s time for 
Your Highness to go ascending to Para- 
dise.” So saying he helped the Consort 
to strangle herself to death.. ` 


Having witnessed the tragic death of 
the Royal Consort, the rioting soldiers 
dispersed from the Buddhist temple paci- 
fied. Then, Kao Li-shih loosened her 
body from the silk loop hanging loose 
ftom the ‘pear-tree and wrapped it up ina 
silk mattress of purple color for a proper 
burial. In the meantime, the aged Emperor 
walked shuffling. out of the Buddhist 
temple with the support of a crutch. The 
very sight of his deceased Consort melted 
him into a flood of tears. He bent over 
her body and burst out crying while 
wiping the blood:stains from her mouth 
with his long sleeves. Watching the pitia- 
ble scene Kao Li-shih was also moved to 
tears. When he regained his composure, 
he dissuaded the aged Emperor from 
weeping to excess over the loss of his 
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beloved and then supported him back to 
the Buddhist temple for a rest. 


Like a devastating thunder-storm of 
short duration, the mutiny passed over all 
of a sudden leaving behind it dead quie- 
tude and indelible marks of destruction., 
The evening sun went slanting down in 
the west, flooding the world with chilly 
rays and tinging the snow-white pear 
blossoms with a touch of pink and purple 
as though in mourning for the tragic death 
of the Royal Consort in bloody tears. The 
evening breeze blew gently, swaying the 
silk loop hanging low from the pear-tree 
to and fro, suggestive of unbearable deso- 
lation and solitude. (Adopted from A 
Chat About the Rejuvenation of T’ang) 


In memory of the tragic death of 
Consort Yang, Hung: Sze-fang ( WI} ), 
a celebrated poet and playwright of the 
Ch’ing Dynasty (1644-1911 A.D.), wrote 
a classical Chinese operatic script entitled 
“The Longevity Palace (EEE) ,” of 
which the famous lines read as follows: 


“ |. . How desolate and forlorn stood 
the Mawei Post by the side of a Bud- 
dhist temple. When the reigning beauty 
sacrificed herself for the sake of her 
beloved Emperor, drops of red blood were 
still rolling off her silk girdle in profusion. 
The unending sorrow went on and on to 
eternity: the pear-tree on which she 
hanged herself was held sacred in memory 
of her hard fate; a heap of yellow earth 
marked the burial place of the heart- 
broken beauty. Look and lo! Nobody 
went across the desolate open fields to 
lament over the fading blossoms of the 
pear-tree for her sake. What a pitiable 
sight to see the lonely soul of the ancient 
beauty weeping in bitter tears the long 
night away in consonance with the mourn- 
ing and plaintive notes of a cuckoo under 
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(Adopted from The Longevity Palace) 

At daybreak, 
fresh lichee were brought in from Yung- 
chow for the Royal Consort. A look at 
the lichee caused much. sorrow. to the 


Emperor because it called up to his mind. 


the tragic. death of his beloved. Over- 
whelmed with grief, he again burst in 
convulsive sobs. When the generals urged 
him to start off, he ordered Kao Li-shih 
to place the lichee on the top of the tomb. 
of the Royal Consort in sacrifice. 


‘After the fall of Changan, ‘the rebel 


forces made little progress in. military. 
operations. Under the escort of the royal- 


forces, the Emperor arrived in Szechuan 
in safety. Bereft of his major passion -in 
life, he was no longer in the mood to rule 
a country. He abdicated in favor of the 
Crown Prince who marshalled all the royal 
forces for a death-and-life struggle’ with 
the rebels. With the help of such brilliant 
generals as Kuo Tze-i (WF) and Li 
Kuang-pi (253483), the new Emperor: suc- 
ceeded in rallying the people of the north- 
west to the support of the royal forces. 


Through the expert diplomacy of Kuo. 


Tse-i, many Central Asiatics like the Arabs 
and Turks also came to the rescue of. the 
royal house. 
fought side by side with the imperial 
forces with such renewed vigor and cour- 
age as to inflict crushing defeats on the 


several basketfuls of 


The foreign mercenaries. 
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rebels. With the. passing of time, „the royal 
cisive victories over. the enemy, and recap- 
turing one major city ; after another. How- 
ever, the war dragged on. “for, over, ten 
years even ‘after the’ assassination ‘of An 
Lu-shan by his own son. and hi, mutinous 
generals. It was not until 766. A.D. that 
peace and’ order was relatively restored. 
(Adopted from the New Dynastic, History 
of T'ang) | 


After. ies suppression: of: the rebels, 
the Emperor returned to Changan and 
took up his abode in the southern palace 
as becoming the station of a retired ruler: 
Deprived of his ‘beloved, he found life 
unbearable and tedious. Day and night 
he walked to and fro in his palatial apart- 
ments like a caged. animal, refusing food 
and, drink, ruminating on the tragic death 
of his beloved. On festive days of spring 
and autumn, court ‘ballet was often pre- 
sented for his. entertainment. But every 
time when the royal band struck up swing- 
ing ‘music to which a group of well-trained 
beauties spread out to perform . ballet 
dance with stately. posture and symbolic 
movement, the aged Emperor could not 
refrain from tears because the very sight 
of the court ballet would bring to his 
mind the good olden days in which he 
had lived’ happily with his beloved. 


Alone in the- southern palace, the aged 
Emperor fell a prey.to constant sorrow 
and melancholy. The rustling of a leaf ` 
in the autumnal wind or the tinkling of 
a palatial bell i in a rainy night would often 
recall to his mind the familiar image and 
sweet laughter of his beloved with marked 
vividness. 


In a chilly right. the apai had a 
curious dream, in which he came across 
a Taoist priest. who. claimed to have such 
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magic power as capable of going up into 
the space and down to the bottom of the 
earth at will. Anxious to know what 
had happened to his beloved Consort, the 
Emperor asked the priest to go skyward 
and underground to see whether he could 
locate the soul of his deceased Consort, 
because it was then generally believed 
that the soul of the dead would survive 
his or her bodily form to reside either 
in the paradise high up in the sky or in 
the purgatory at the bottom: of the earth. 


To do the bidding of the Emperor, 
the Taoist priest went round all the places 
inhabited by all species of spititual life 
under the universe to hunt for the soul 
of the Royal Consort, but to no avail. 
Finally he went up a towering island 
mountain rising above the Eastern Sea, 
the sanctuary of immortals, far removed 
from the China Mainland. The island 
mountain known as Pengying (3@iki ) was 
inaccessible to all mortals, because the 
water separating the fairy land and 
China Mainland was so light in weight 
that it could not carry afloat a single 
feather, The Taoist priest went up the 
mountain by a circuitous narrow path 
hemmed in on all sides by precipitous 
cliffs. After half an hour’s walking, he 
reached the peak of the mountain as flat 
and smooth as a raised terrace half 
emerged from flowing clouds. 


On the terrace there stood a magnif- 
icent building constructed in palatial 
style of jade, coral and glittering gold. 
‘The sumptuous building comprised many 
apartments of different heights connected 
by balustrades of snow-white jade and 
deep red coral at different levels above 
the terrace. When viewed from afar, they 
presented the spectacle of resplendent 
rainbows running crisscross in the space. 
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The roofings of the main building and 
other constructions were paved with 
glazed tiles of deep green with upturned 
ridges decorated with graceful figures of 
men and rare birds and animals. Red- 
painted giant pillars supporting the roof- 
ings were embossed with entwining drag- 
ons and phoenixes of mangled gold. The 
building was enclosed on all sides by high 
walls of spotless jade engraved with such 
floral designs, landscapes and figurines as 
suggestive of the unearthly ways of the 
living of immortals. 


In front of the sumptuous building 
there was a spacious garden abounding 
in all varieties of rare plants and flowers. 
Mossy grottoes of antic shapes were seen 
here and there by water edges where 
tassel-like sweeping willows swayed in the 
wind touching the lipid water causing 
ever-widening rippling circles. Apricots, 
peaches and other flower trees broke into 
full blossom to present the splendid sight 
of bursting clouds of pink and white set 
in vivid relief against the background of 
luxuriant foliage of deep green. Various 
species of rare birds were singing their 
sweetest in consonance with the zooming 
of honey-sucking bees and murmuring 
sound of running streams thus forming a 
symphony of an unearthly order. By the 
side of giant grottoes there stood many 
pavilions of red roofings half shaded by 
overhanging trees of luxuriant foliage. 


While meditating on the beauty of 
nature the Taoist priest walked up to the 
main gate of the building across the garden 
by a marble paved path bordered with 
grassy flowers of rare species. He knocked 
at the door three times and then an- 
nounced his arrival in prayer as was cus- 
tomary with magicians dealing with im- 
mortals. After a little while, the door was 


The Romance of Yang Yii-huan 


thrown open and there appeared in the 
. doorway a teenage maiden of unusual 
beauty and elegance. Slender of figure, 
oval of face and raven of hair braided 
into two knots of entwining dragons, she 
was clad in a flowing long gown of purple 
fastened around her waist with a broad 
silk belt thus setting her graceful figure 
to the best advantage. When the Taoist 
priest presented himself as a visitor from 
China Mainland, the maiden -led him 
into the guest room of the building with 
the instruction that he should keep on 
waiting there until permission was granted 
him for an audience with her mistress. 
After the lapse of half an ‘hour, the 
maiden came in announcing the arrival of 
her mistress. ‘The pearl blind in the inner 
room was pushed aside with a rustling 
sound and all of a sudden her mistress 
appeared in all resplendence. With rip- 
pling hair of jet-black half-combed con- 
trasting finely with her oval face as bright 
as a full moon, and her clothes loosenly 
fastened with a silk belt trailing behind 
her back she walked into the guest room 
with such languidness as though unable 
to carry her own weight because she just 
awoke from her noonday slumber when 
the visit of a stranger from China Main- 
land was announced. In the Song of 
Everlasting Sorrow, Po Chii-i wrote such 
famous lines to qualify the mental and 
physical reaction of the Royal Consort 
to the visit of the imperial messenger as 
quoted below: 


Newly awake from her noonday 
nap, 
She walked to the guest hall with her 
Cloudy hair-dress untrimmed and 
her 
Flowery cap awry. 
While walking, her long sleeves flut- 
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. ter in the wind 
Suggestive of an immortal dancing 
in the space 
To the turn of the Costumes of 
Rainbow hue and 
- Feathery Patterns. 
Like a pear ‘blossom newly washed 
in the rain, 
Her oval face as forlorn and pallid 
as the 
Moon of jade was smeared with 
pearly drops of tears. 
TE PRAE, 
16 eh TS HEF EEK 
JAN WA A RA FA EC 
UR RMKE - 
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At first sight, the Taoist priest estab- 
lished her identity as the spirit of Consort 
Yang. He greeted her with a low bow 
and then presented her the love message 
from the Emperor. Having read the love 
message, she was so overcome with 
emotion that she burst into convulsive 
tears. Besmeared with tears, her face was 
like a full-blown pear blossom washed in 


the rain, thus adding more charm t 
herself. : 


When she regained a little composure, 
she handed a golden hairpin and a jewel 
box lined with golden thread inside to 
the Taoist priest for presentation to the 
Emperor as souvenirs. In this connection 
it is important to note that on the Eve 
of the Seventh Day of the Seventh Month, 
the Emperor gave her a pair of hairpins 
and a jewel box as a pledge of their ever- 
lasting love. The return of'one hairpin 
and the jewel box to the Emperor be- 
spoke her unquestioned devotion to the 
Emperor in spite of their long separation. 
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She also asked the ‘Taoist priest to send 
words to -the..Emperor that she would 
remain true to him no matter whatever 
bodily form she would take in her future 
incarnations. She wished that they would 
become a pair of birds flying. together in 
the space-or the tree of love with entwin- 
ing branches over the ground if chances 
were slim for them to rejoin each other 
as husband and wife. 


Thus ‘saying, she was so overwhelmed 
with grief that: big tears stole down her 
-cheeks profusely. After a little while, she 
choked down her tears to bid farewell 
to the Taoist priest and then retired to 
the inner room of the palatial building 
with a broken: heart. 

Back: to: China Mainland the Taoist 
priest presented the hairpin and the jewel 
box to the Emperor and informed him 
of what had happened’ on the fairy island 
of Pengying. The very sight of the hair- 
pin and the jewel box moved the Emperor 
to’ tears. He. was then so swayed with 
emotion that he awoke from the strange 
dream with a start. 


Opening „his. drowsy eyes besmeared 


with hot tears, he found nothing in sight 
in his royal chamber but absolute darkness 
and empty void. - 

From then on, awake or asleep the 
deep. sorrow for the tragic death of his. 
beloved was weighing in his mind. Finally 
he died of a broken heart coupled with 
declining age.- The romance’ between the _ 
Emperor and his Consort was immortal- 
ized by story-tellers, playwrights and poets 
of later ages. Po chü-i, one of the best 
known poets of the Mid-T’ang times gave 
a detailed account of the romance in one 
of his masterpiecés ‘entitled “The Ever- 
lasting Sorrow,” which was closed: with 
such touching lines as: 


“Heaven and Earth, though enduring 
and lasting, — 
will Jinally come to an end, 
The Everlasting Sorrow will go on. 
and on to eternity.” — 


REE ATR > CHR AA RT < 


(Adopted from the Song, of Everlast- 
ing Sorrow and the Story of Everlasting 
Sorrow with modifications) 


Light Going 


Sungwon Yoon 
(FEW) 


Where are you going, my fair butterfly? 
You leave me. unhappy shadow. Though my black 
Night was intolerable, you'll find no place brighter. 


Your diligent efforts discovered lack 

Of light in me? You entered this darkness, 
Exploring was before you. You swim through the 
Vast flow free from all conscious. — 


Pass the pathless flow! Jubilee cannot be missed. 
Though you disdain my dark, a moon’s glory shines 
Upon my luckless night. A moon still bright. 


I look for you, I endeavor; you leave 
Me unhappy shadow. 


Absurdity 


Sungwon Yoon 
(FEW) 


The universe being a vast absurdity, 
Deafening, discordant sound, 

I cannot not close my eyes. 

Credo quia absurdum est. 


My last appetite moves 

Toward His domain smoothly. 
Heavy appetite would have fallen, 
Because of gravity. 


0 altitudo! 





Houses in Hagi City 


Kyoichi Noro (f 5 #&—— ) 





A Student in Saigon 


Bunsei Sato ( {4 K8 2CE ) 
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Happiness Hides in One’s Own Heart 
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Sincerity is the Best Policy 


Funada Naka ( fi} H ) 





Honesty May Dominate the Whole World 


Uichi Noda ( #f fH Jil. -) 








Innocence 


Haruhiko Uetake (HEMA E) 


A Brief Introduction to the National Palace 
Museum of the Republic of China 


Ho Lien-kuei 
(AH Bk 4s) 


I. Two Main Functions of the Museum 


A museum stands for the accumu- 
lation of the important cultural heritage 
as well as the storehouse of the spiritual 
culture of the people, which occupies a 
rather important position in human his- 
tory and bears with itself two significant 
missions in the field of culture and 
education. 


The first function of the Museum is 
the preservation of national cultural prop- 
erty or cultural heritage. This is a duty 
to be fulfilled and developed continu- 
ously. 


The Museum’s second function is the 
dissemination of cultural tradition. A 
nation’s inherent culture, with regard to 
its abundant amount of art objects, must 
be transmitted to the public, to students, 
and to scholars in an effort to allow them 
to become more thoroughly acquainted 
with their own culture and to compre- 
hend it more fully. We must provide 
facilities for research, and guidance to 
the entire world for international cultural 
exchange. 


II. What are the Features of the National 
Palace Museum? 


The Chinese cultural antiques were 
products of the efforts of ancestors of 
the Chinese people in the formation of 
culture, which symbolize the extreme 
development of human wisdom kept 
growing throughout the ages. 


The special features of the National 
Palace Museum may be roughly illustrated 
as follows: 


This Museum’s first feature is its vast 
collection of various art objects which 
include: pottery, bronzes, porcelain, jade, 
lacquerware, sculpture, paintings, figure 
paintings, calligraphy, religious musical 
instruments, tapestry, embroidery, enam- 
elware, jewelry, rare books, official docu- 
ments, writing materials, etc. Items of all 
types, from all dynasties, can be found 
in this Museum. 


The second feature is that all art 
objects in the collection of the Museum 
are representative of China’s traditional 
culture. There is no other nation which 
possesses a comparable Chinese art collec- 
tion. 
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Three Passages of Calligraphy: P’ing-an, Ho-ju and Feng-chii by Wang Hsi-chih 
(303-379 A.D.), Tsin Dynasty 





Asking About the Tao in the Autumn Mountains, by Chi Jan of Southern 
Tana (027.076 A Nì Rive Nwnactiec 





A Portrait of Vimalakirti, by an anonymous painter of Sung Dynasty (960- 
1279 A.D.) 





Carved Lacquer Hu-vessel with Floral Inlay, Yung-lo period (1403-1424 A.D) 
Ming Dynasty 





Vase (tsun) with a Design of Flowers and Birds, Wan-li period (1573-1620 A.D.) 
Ming Dynasty 





Cloisonné Enamelware Hu-vessel with Yellow Chrysanthemum Decoration, K’ang-hsi period (1662-1722 
A.D), Ch’ing Dynasty 
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Sze-k’u Chüan-shu Copy, Manuscript, Ch’ien-lung period (1736-1795 A.D.), 
Ching Dynasty 
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The third feature of the Museum is. 


that it possesses a collection of art works 
dating from the Shang and Chou Dynasties 
to the present. This collection includes 
items from all generations and from all 
Imperial collections. Since there is no 
way of verifying the actual history of 
art prior to the Sung Dynasty, we trace 
its lineage to the Sung Dynasty which 
embraces a history of at least one thou- 
sand years. From the Sung Dynasty, its 
inheritance from previous generations, and 
in addition the Yüan, Ming, and Ch’ing 
collections, there are a total of nearly 


300,000 pieces in the collection. In this’ 


. respect, there is no museum which can 


be compared to this one. 

Therefore, if we try to study the 
Palace Museum’s collection from a scien- 
tific viewpoint, we can discover the his- 


‘torical, cultural and artistic features im- 


plied in these art objects. 


UI. What Are the Main Characteristics of 
These Chinese Art Objects and How 
Well Are They Known Internation- 
ally? 


Art objects are products of culture. 
There is culture, there are art objects. 
These art objects preserved in the Palace 
Museum have been independently created 
during the five-thousand-year history of 
the Chinese people. 


_ These ancient art objects have several 
distinguishing cultural characteristics: 
‘spiritual culture, material culture, crafts- 
manship and artistic culture. These cul- 


‘tural essentials have been fused together 


to produce colorful art objects. This is 
enough for the Chinese descendants to 
be proud of. 


German philosopher Baron von Lei- 


bniz and French writer Francois Voltaire 
highly praised Chinese culture and Chinese 
art. 


, English philosopher Bertrand Russell 
stated: “Chinese culture with its long 
history is the greatest in the world.” “The 
more we understand art, literature, and 
philosophy,” opined the philosopher, “the 
more respect we have for them.” 


English artist Sir Herbert Read said: 
“In the world of art activity, no one 
surpasses China, and in the success of art, 
no one is better than China.” 


French historian Henri Sée said: “Chi- 
nese and Egyptian civilizations have many 
points in common, and Chinese culture 
and art are very old and fine.” 


On September 25, 1966, a group of 
fourteen Japanese in the field of magazine 
publication visited the Republic of China. 
The group leader, Nakayama Masao, very 
frankly said, “President Chiang of the 
Republic of China is not only one of the 
greatest statesmen in the world, but he 
has preserved more than three hundred 
thousand priceless Chinese historical works 
of art in the Palace and Central Museums, 
and he will leave a remarkable achieve- 
ment in the world’s culture.” He con- 
tinued, “Today, when we saw these 
priceless Chinese art objects, it made those 
of us who had been influenced by Chinese 
culture very excited. We couldn’t help 
being excited because Japanese culture 
is founded on Chinése culture. In the 
blood of every Japanese is the deep in- 
fluence of Chinese ‘culture. Today, Presi- 
dent Chiang, in leading the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, can preserve and protect the 
Chinese historical and cultural heritage, 
which is to preserve historical and cultural 
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heritage of the orient.”! This statement 
by Nakayama Masao is representative of 
what a great many Japanese pes would 
truly like to express. 


To the Republic of China on March 
16, 1969 came one hundred and thirty-six 
west European tourists (including Swiss, 
Germans, Belgians, Swedish, Italians, 
French and others). After they had visited 
the Palace Museum, they said, “The Re- 
public of China has preserved historical 
art objects which we have long desired 
to see. Now we can see for ourselves 
in the Palace Museum these ancient works 
of art, and can deeply understand and 
love the great Chinese culture.”?2 Euro- 
pean people derive more enjoyment from 
art, and very sincerely appreciate it. 


The New York Times, the London 
Times, the Paris Soir, and other news- 
papers published articles greatly praising 
‘Chinese art objects which represent China 
for the past five thousand years in cul- 
ture, art and philosophy. For instance, 
the London Times wrote: “Taiwan’s 


National Palace Museum is not only a - 


place concealing a great many mysterious 
stories, but it also protects a treasure 
house of priceless works of art.’”3 


IV. The Missions of the Palace Museum 


The first mission of the Palace Muse- 
‘um is to preserve and protect the art 
objects, thereby protecting the Chinese 
national cultural property. This Museum 
has employed a great many facilities and 
equipment to be used in various ways to 
carefully protect the artifacts from insects, 
humidity, and deterioration, to water- 
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proof’ them and to prevent fires “and 
thefts. To ‘fulfill this mission of safe- 
guarding the art objects, and to give our 


- art objects continual protection, all rooms 


from the exhibition halls to the store- 
rooms must be protected. The best way 
to protect art objects is to continually 
improve the methods; therefore, at this 
time, we are conducting a conservation 
laboratory to study art objects and de- 
velop scientific methods of preservation. 


The second mission of the Palace 
Museum is to disseminate our national 
cultural tradition. This Museum offers 
its services to educational and cultural 
functions. In reference to its educational 
function, let us talk something about the 
visitors who come to the Museum. These 
visitors come from a broad segment of 
the population and can be divided into 
three groups: the general public, students, 
and scholars. The general public come 
from all walks of life such as the military, 
government employees, and school teach- 
ers. Students come from primary schools, 
high schools, technical schools, colleges, 
and universities. This Museum preserves 
art objects and various kinds of rare 
books and paintings, and different items 
are selected to be exhibited at different 
times. 


There are many methods of explaining 
the background of the art objects to 
visitors. These include pamphlets, guides, 
teleguide, and many other methods. Be- 
cause our ancient art works have such 
historical and artistic value and have a 
tremendous power of attraction, a great 
number of visitors desire to see this 


1. See Central Daily New, September 26, 1966 


2. See United Daily News, March 17,.1969 
3. See Central Daily News, January 5, 1970 
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collection. They come to visit the Muse- 
um, thereby gaining a greater appreciation 
and understanding of Chinese culture. 
Some come in search of knowledge and 
to complement their education, and some 
seek the collection for further specialized 
research and development of academic 
study. Lately, groups of school children 
have been invited to visit the Museum 
for the express’ purpose of aiding the 
school curriculum. I feel that the Muse- 
um’s plan is useful as a practical edu- 
cational project. In the past, object teach- 
ing was used only to help children under- 
stand true concepts, but now this kind 
of direct teaching is being used to educate 
youths, adults, and the elderly as well. 
If a school accepts the Museum’s invi- 
tation, it can establish a course compatible 
with this program. This is my personal 
viewpoint and opinion, which I am taking 
this opportunity to express. 


With respect to the Museum’s cultural 
function, let us talk something about 
Chinese and foreign cultural exchange. 
Cultural dissemination depends on two 
kinds of movement, one is “man move- 
ment,” the other is “material movement.” 
There has been Sino-foreign cultural ex- 
change since ancient times, as, for ex- 
ample, Buddhist art. Traditionally, the 
Chinese people have always had foreign 
contact. In the late Former Han, Bud- 
dhism came to China. In the Later Han, 
the Emperor Ming sent Ts’ai Yin to Asia 
Minor to study Buddhism. Upon his 
return, he built temples, translated the 
Sutra and spread Buddhist doctrine. Bud- 
dhist art qreatly influenced Chinese art. 
This Museum has several hundred pieces 
of Buddhist art work. In more recent 
years we have adopted Western culture 
and have received its influences, but 


traditional Chinese characteristics are con- 
tinuously being developed. Through the 
Chinese traditional culture and the ap- 
parent ability of the Chinese to Sinofy 
others, the Chinese cultural influence has 
reached the West. American writer E. A. 
Ross said: “The ancient Chinese culture 
is rich in influential power; Nestorians 
came to China and quickly disappeared, 
Jewish people entered K’ai-feng, and lost 
their language and religion. China is like 
a huge sea into which all things seem to 
flow.” 


Let us take porcelain for an example. 
It is said that in the tenth century (Sung 
Dynasty). in the Middle East, Iran imitated 
Chinese porcelain. During the Ming Dy- 
nasty (1368-1644 A.D.) a great many 
of the Chinese- blue-and-white export 
porcelains were sent to Moslem countries, 
particularly Iran. After this, Iran was able 
to imitate Chinese porcelain successfully. 
Also, during the Ming Dynasty there were 
people in Florence, Italy, who imitated 
the Chinese porcelain. Afterwards this 
skill went to Holland, France, and Ger- 
many. In the late Ming and early Ch’ing 
Dynasties the porcelain industry had de- 
veloped all over Europe, and the Chinese 


-porcelainware was widely imitated. 


For another example, let us take 
lacquerware. In the seventeenth century, 
during the Ming and Ch’ing Dynasties, 
the French royal household first imported 
a great many lacquer chests from China. 
Afterwards, interior accessories and all 
kinds of furniture were imported, and 
were subsequently copied. It is well 
known that France made fine lacquer- 
ware. England, Holland, and Italy fol- 
lowed suit. French writer Francois 
Voltaire greatly admired the Chinese lac- 
querware. In addition to porcelain and 
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lacquerware, embroidery, and tapestry 
were exported to Europe. 


Another example is enamelware which 
was first created in Turkey during the 
Yiian Dynasty (1279—1368 A.D.) and 
subsequently entered China via Iran. Until 
the Ching-t’ai period (1450) of the Ming 
Dynasty the Chinese imitated this enamel- 
ware which is generally called Ching-t’ai- 
lan, cloisonné. During the K’ang-hsi, 
Yung-cheng and Ch’ien-lung periods of 
the Ch’ing Dynasty the Emperors who 
loved enamelware maintained a factory 
in the palace. The design and painting 
of inlay and color was especially beautiful. 
Thus, the Chinese people assimilated the 
art of others, and created a new style of 
art work, especially enameled porcelain. 
During the eighth century, the Japanese 
were influenced by Chinese culture, and 
a cultural exchange resulted. Particularly 
significant was the influence of painting 
and calligraphy. 


In the fifteenth century, missionaries 
from the West wanted religious paintings 
which would influence the people and 
depict the ideas which they preached. As 
a result, China became exposed to Western 
figure painting. During the Ch’ing Dynas- 
ty, in the last years of K’ang-hsi, the 
Emperor hired Western missionaries such 
as Giuseppe Castiglione, Ignatius Sichel- 
barth, Louis de Poirot and others to work 
in the imperial painting academy. They 
used Chinese paper, silk, brushes and ink, 
combined with Western colors and draw- 
ing techniques. At the same time, they 
taught Chinese artists Western methods 
of painting. This is a different aspect of 
Sino-Western cultural exchange. 

The examples which I have given are 


only a small sample to illustrate ancient 
Sino-Western cultural exchange, and now 
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let us take a look at the latest Sino- 
Western cultural exchange situation. 


During the recent years, Chinese art 
works have been disseminated throughout 
the world by various means. These in- 
clude: gifts which were presented to 
foreigners by the Emperors, items which 
were taken during military conflict, and 
art objects which reached the West by 
other means. These art objects which 
were spread throughout the world can be 
considered the seeds of cultural gardens 
(museums and museum libraries), school 
gardens (college and university Oriental 
art departments), and art gardens (school 
and private Chinese art organizations). 
Everyone hopes that these seeds, which 
have been so carefully nurtured by the 
Chinese people will bear beautiful fruit. 


American museums have given this 
Museum more than five thousand photo- 
graphs of Chinese art from their own 
collections in exchange for photographs 
we have given them. Considering the 
public and private collections of Chinese 
art throughout Europe, the Middle East, 
and Southeast Asia, I am sure there are 
over ten times the number in the Ameri- 
can collections which could be made 
available to us through photographs. 


This Museum’s collection of valuable 
art work is prized as illustrated by 
Nakayama Masao when he said, “To 
preserve Chinese historical heritage is to 
preserve Oriental historical heritage.” This 
is a profound statement. 


The Palace Museum has opened its 
treasures for the whole world to see and 
study. 

For several years the Museum has 
been involved in cultural activities and 
international cultural exchange by means 
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of “material movement” and “man move- 
ment.” For example, the American 
National Broadcasting Company, the West 
-German First Television Station, the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation, the French 
Television Station, other cultural organi- 
zations, and art-lovers from abroad have 
come to this Museum to take pictures or 
make films of Chinese art objects to be 
broadcast throughout the world. Editors 
from famous European and American 
magazines, such as the American Life, 
Time, National Geographic and Look, the 
Austrian Volker Kultur, the Swiss Du, the 
French Match and Journal de France have 
come to see the Museum’s collection and 
subsequently have written articles about 
this Museum. , 


American, English, German, Japanese, 
Austrian, and Canadian scholars or stu- 
dents of Chinese art, have come to study 
this Museum’s collection year after year 
and all have had fruitful results. This 
kind of “man movement” naturally en- 
hances international cultural cooperation, 
and is a great help to cultural exchange. 


This Museum has made over five 
thousand photographs of art objects and 
is continuing this program so that Chinese 
and foreigners alike may use the photo- 
graphic materials for study purpose 
throughout the world. 


The Museum includes in its collection 
many rare books and official documents 
of the Ch’ing Dynasty. Among these 
books, there is a particularly magnificent 
one entitled Sze K’u Ch’uan Shu‘ which 
was formerly kept in Wen Yiian Ke.” This 
book of 36,078 large volumes, hand- 


4. Sze K’u Chuan Shu WERS 
5. Wen Yilan Ke 3 ed BA 


copied by many famous calligraphers, is 
an encyclopaedia of Chinese philosophy, 
literature, history, and metaphysics. Sze 
Ku Hui Yao,® which has 11,151 large 
volumes, was selected for study by Em- 
peror Ch’ien-lung. They total 47,229 
volumes. Emperor Ch’ien-lung gathered 
many Hanlin Academy scholars to copy 
these volumes. The style in which it is 
written is standard Ch’ing script. Each 
character is very formal, square and 
straight. Those Hanlin Academy’ scholars 
devoted their minds, patience, strength 
of brush, vision, and hand, and with. 
united effort wrote the book. This was 
a remarkable achievement, and the results 
demonstrate the essence of Chinese spiri- 
tual culture. Let anyone open and look 
at this book and the “National Illumi- 
nation” of China will immediately. be ap- 
parent. : 

In addition to the books discussed 
above, this Museum preserves over 20,000 
volumes of other rare books. There are 
over 200 titles in the Sung and Yüan 
editions alone, and over 52,000 volumes 
from the palace editions. There are also 
many Sutras, and books in Manchurian 
and Mongolian languages, and official 
documents such as the court archives, the 
Archives of the Grand Council, the Man- 
churian Archives, Diaries of Activities and 
Repose, Registry of Imperial Instructions, 
and Records of Memorials, etc. There 
are nearly 400,000 pieces available for 
research in Ch’ing Dynasty history. All 
of the above books and documents are 
available to. everyone for continuous re- 
search, thus providing effective education- 
al and cultural functions. 
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Address at the 10th Asian Development Center 
Governing Board Meeting held in Tokyo, Japan 


(May 14, 1974) 


Uichi Noda 
(3 Hn —) 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable-Governors, Their 
Excellencies; Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I am indeed gratified that so many 
of the distinguished Governors, Their Ex- 
cellencies, the Ambassadors of the respec- 
tive Asian countries and the members of 
APU Japanese National Group could be 
with us here tonight. 


The Asian Development Center Gov- 
erning Board met today in the morning 
as well as in the afternoon. It will meet 
half day tomorrow after which the honor- 
able governors are expected to make a 
research tour and the session is to be 
resumed two days after tomorrow upon 
their return to Tokyo. 


I would -like at this time to share 
with you some of the thoughts and ex- 
periences I had as 1 ee ae in. today’s 
` sessions. 

Firstly, I felt that the significance of 
us meeting together, those of us who 
have homes in Asia and who share deep 
mutual love and trust, discussing honestly 
and frankly without reservations could 
not be underestimated. 


The Korean delegates enlightened us... 
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with the Semaul Movement, a movement 
dedicated to the construction of new 
farming villages, with the use of slides. 
They also presented the meeting with 
lovely booklets on the topic. 


The Chinese delegates introduced their 
excellent Land Reform and 9-Point Agri- 
cultural Development Plan. 


The Thai delegation assured us of the 
bright outcome of the Land Consolidation 
Scheme and Land Resettlement Scheme. 


We have learned of the severe impact 
brought upon every nation since the 
petroleum crisis of last fall. We have 
learned of the-seriousness of the supply 
of food and other natural resources. 


The delegates of Vietnam and Khmer 
Republic made us aware of the ‘wars still 
ravaging in their countries—wars which 
should have been put to an end, and the 
sufferings brought upon their peoples. 
Mr. Chairman, Honorable Governors: 

It is with great satisfaction and honor 
that the APU Japanese National Group 
note the enthusiastic reception and high 
honor given to the two proposals submit- 
ted by Honorable Takaoka, Acting Direc- 
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tor General of ADC concerning the pro- 
motion of medium and small industries 
and cooperative farming in the agricultural 
region. 


It is my sincere hope that the Takaoka 
proposals will come to bear fruit with the 


kind of cooperation and support I know 


you will give. 

Neither the topics on the agenda, nor 
the studies involved are dramatic, rather 
they are quiet and subtle but are related 
to the actual needs of our peoples, as 
the honorable governors will agree. 


I believe that the meeting will produce 
definite and realistic results because we 
are committed to them. 


I am also happy to be able to report 
the presence of the representatives from 
Indonesia and Sri Lanka at the ADC 
meeting for the first time. I sincerely 
wish for their continued interest and 
participation in the future ADC. meetings. 


We had also expected friends from 
the Philippines and Bangladesh and they 


have been looking forward to their par- 
ticipation. However, I regret that cir- 
cumstances beyond their control have 
made the participation impossible. But 
since the two countries concerned have 
requested the materials and reports of 
the meeting to be sent to them, all 
concerned countries will be furnished with 
the information of the outcome of the 
meeting. 


Mr. Chairman: 


I believe that this is the time when 
the APU nations are troubled and an- 
guished. And this is the time when the 
need for our solidarity and cooperation 
is the greatest. Let us, armed with the 
spirit of APU, challenge and resolve what 
problems there are before us. 


Lastly, let, us raise our toasts together, 
for the prosperity of the APU. nations, © 
the health and happiness of the delegates 
and the success of our meeting. - 


Thank you. 
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Opportunities of time vouchsafed . 


by Heaven are not equal to advantages 


of situation afforded by the Earth, and 


y advantages of situation afforded by the 


Earth are not equal to the union arising 


from the accord of Men.” 


— Mencius 
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The Third Meeting of APU Secretaries-General 


The 3rd annual meeting of the Séc- 
retaries-General of the APU National 
Groups was held from February 28 to 
March 1, 1974 in Tokyo, Japan. Those 
who attended the Meeting were the dele- 
gates from: the following countries: Re- 
public of China, Indonesia, Japan, Khmer 
Republic, Republic of Korea, Thailand 
and Republic of Vietnam. In addition, 
“there were observers from the Embassies 
of Laos and the Philippines. 


During the Meeting, each secretary- 
general from the APU member countries, 
in his speech, emphasized the importance 
of cooperation and cultural understanding 
among the peoples in the Asian area in 
order to build up a prosperous region 
based on the basic principles of freedom, 
` democracy and peace. 


The Meeting, in the meantime, elected ` 


Hon. Kuo Chi of the Republic of China 
as chairman, and Hon. Yoshiharu Takeno, 
Secretary-General of the. Central Secre- 
tariat, as co-chairman. The following items 
were confirmed among others by the 
delegates: 


(a) The 10th Governing Board Meet- 
ing of the Asian Development 
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Center (ADC) will be. held in 


_ Tokyo on the 14th and the 15th 


of May, 1974. The 16th Council 
Meeting will be convened in Seoul 
in the middle of July to be fol- 
lowed by the 4th Executive Board 
Meeting of the Asian Cultural Cen- 
ter (ACC) in Taipei. 


(b) The members agreed to increase 


the memberships within the frame- 
work of the APU Charter and its 
underlying principles and to invite 
candidate nations to attend as 
observers in the next General As- 
sembly. The details of the matter 
would be left to the Council 
Meeting. 


(c) Two proposals were presented by 


Hon. Daisuke Takaoka, acting Di- 
rector-General of the Asian De- 
velopment Center, concerning the 
promotion of economic develop- 
ment in local community, exper- 
imentation and new agricultural 
development projects, for South- 
east Asian nations. It was agreed 
that these two written proposals 
will be discussed by the respective 
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national groups of APU and that 
concrete opinions thereon sub- 
mitted to the forthcoming ADC 
Governors’ Board Meeting for 
consideration. 


(d) Delegates of member nations 
should bring niotion-picture films 


or slides depicting the economy, 


culture and life of their respective 
countries to the next council 
meeting. 

(e) Articles for the next issue of the 
ACC’s Asian Culture magazine 
should be contributed by member 


national groups in rotation. The 
first issue of Asian Culture maga- 
zine was favorably received by all 
of the members. 


The members agreed to continue their 
efforts for the implementation of the 
resolutions adopted at the General As- 
semblies, and further agreed that increased 
efforts would be exerted by the respective 
secretariats of the member nations for 
the realizations of APU ideals. 


The Meeting was held in a friendly 
atmosphere and concluded on March 1, 
1974, ` 


KENKEN Wa AM MK OE OF 


“Better Not Get Up” 


A gentleman fell down. No sooner 


had he arisen than he fell again. After 
the second fall he said to himself, “Had 


I only known that I would have a second 


fall, I would not have gotten up.” 


— Gems of Chinese Humor 


Second Museum Conference 


The Second Museum Conference of 
the ASPAC Cultural and Social Center 
which lasted five days from March 25 
to 29, 1974, was held at the National 
Palace Museum, Taipei, Taiwan, the Re- 
public of China. 


The opening ceremony was attended 
by more than twenty museum experts 
from six nations — namely, the Republic 
of Korea, the Philippines, Thailand, South 
Vietnam, Japan and the host Republic of 
China. The Meeting was presided over 
by Dr. Hongkee Karl, director of the 
Center, who, in his opening address, 
praised the rich and valuable collections 
of the National Palace Museum. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the participants 
could “cast a link between the past, 
present and future by which to show that 
the history of humankind is an unbreaka- 
ble stream stemming from time immemor- 
ial and flowing into eternal morrow.” 


President Chiang Kai-shek of the Re- 
public of China honored the Meeting with 
a message in which he expressed his hope 
that the participants in the Second Muse- 
um Conference of the Asian-Pacific Re- 
gion would draw up resolutions for cul- 
tural interflow and its maintenance in 
the said region. 
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Dr. George K.C. Yeh, Minister without 
portfolio, delivered the keynote speech 
to the Meeting, in which he suggested 
that a regional Meeting be held in East 
Asia to consider the possibility of preserv- 
ing and improving the art of mounting. 


Dr. Yeh, a noted painter himself, said, 
“There is no mechanical substitute for 
mounting Chinese paintings.” “It is such 
a complicated process that the best 
mounters in China, Korea and Japan to- 
day are still trained under apprenticeship,” 
observed the veteran diplomat. 


Among other things, the delegates to 
the Meeting recommended several pro- 
posals as below: 


— Regular interchange of information, 


_ personnel and programs suitable for ex- 


hibition and telecasting among member 
countries be further promoted in every 
possible way. 


— A directory of consultative facilities 
and specialist available in the region be 
compiled and published by the ASPAC 
Cultural and Social Center. 


— Efforts be made to modernize Mu- 
seum education techniques and exchange 
educational programs between Museums 
and mass communication media. 
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—A circulating exhibition of repro- 
“ ductions of masterpieces of Buddhist art 
be organized and be put on permanent 
display in one of the member countries 
after the exhibition. 

- — Take concerted actions against pos- 
sible illegal sales of cultural relics and 
antiques. l 

— Help the Republic of Vietnam pre- 
serve its relics. : 

In addition, the ASPAC members will 
jointly sponsor a seminar to help museum 
workers obtain knowledge and skills in 





museum administration and maintenance 
of objets d’art.- The seminar will move 
from one member country to another. 


The Delegates also unanimously re- 
commended the establishment of a re- 
gional technical service center in the 
National Palace Museum, Republic of 
China, in view of the excellent facilities 
there. 


The participants in the Meeting made 
tours to many other cities of cultural 
significance in addition to paying visits 
to the related agencies and officials. 


“The Night of the Full Moon” 
Waiting for moonlight in the western chamber. ; 
Gentle winds blow the doors half open, The 
shadow of flowers dances on the wall, As though 


the handsome one were coming. 


— Romance of the Western Chamber 





Asian Catholic Bishops’ Meeting 


Over 40 Catholic bishops from 14 
Asian countries and regions attended the 
first plenary meeting.of the Federation 
of Asian Bishops’ Conference (FABC) 
held on April 22-27, 19174, in Taipei, the 
Republic of China. 

Participants ‘in the Taipei meeting 
came from Bangladesh, India, Indonesia, 
the Khmer Republic, Laos, the Republic 
of Korea, Malaysia, Singapore, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Sri Lanka, Thailand, the 
Republic of Vietnam, Hongkong, Macao 
and the host Republic of China, and in 
addition, an observer from Japan. 


At the opening ceremony held at 
Taipei Holy Family Church, Archbishop 
Simon D. Lourdusamy, Indian Secretary- 


General of the Sacred Congregation for l 


the, Evangelization of Peoples, official 
represerttative of the Holy See, read a 
message from Pope Paul VI who told the 
Asian Bishops that evangelization in their 
continent should not be at the expense 
of local customs and values. 

“The propagation of the Christian 
message,” the Pope said, “must in no way 
cancel out or lessen these cultural and 
spiritual values which constitute a priceless 
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heritage. The Church must make herself 
in her fullest expression native to your 
countries, your cultures, your races. Let 
the seed, which is the word of God, put 
down ‘deep roots in’ the fertile soil of 
Asia. Let the Church draw nourishment 
from the genuine values of venerable 
Asian religions and cultures.” 


The Pope’s message emphasized fi- 
nally: “It is our earnest and constant 


-prayer that the increasing pace of evangeli- 


zation may help preserve: our peoples 
from the danger of materialism. Let it 
do so, not by ignoring material needs, 
but by responding to the’ hunger for 
bread, for responsibility, for freedom and 
for justice.” 


In his Congratulatory Message to the 
Inaugural Ceremony, President Chiang ` 
Kai-shek of the Republic of China said, 
“The Chinese civilization is all-embracing 
and abhors discrimination. The Chinese 
nation attaches great importance to the 
spiritual life. And the freedom of belief 
and freedom of religion are fully guaran- 
teed to the people by the constitution 
of the Republic of China. For these 
reasons, all the great religions of the world 
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find in China their adherents who worship 
as their individual conscience and personal 
will dictate.” 


“It is gratifying to note that,” the 
President continued, “introduced into 
China only a few centuries ago, the 
Catholic Church has already made signif- 
icant contribution to the promotion of 
cultural exchanges between China and 
the Western World, and has also enriched 
the spiritual life of the Chinese nation. 
The great deeds of the missionaries of the 
Catholic Church, who, generation after 
generation, labored with hardship and 
humble means in opening up dioceses in 
the Far East to evangelize the virtues of 
“Faith,” “Hope,” and “Love,” even at 
the sacrifice of their own very life, deserve 
the adoration and respect of those who 
come after them.” 

Two position papers were also read 
at the Meeting, namely, “Evangelization 
in Modern Day Asia—Theological Aspects” 
by the Rev. Catalino G. Arevelo, :S. J., 
Loyola School of Theology, Manila, Phil- 
ippines, “and “Evangelization in ‘Modern 
Day Asia—Pastoral Aspects” by the most 


Rev. Joseph R. Rodericks, S. J., Bishop 
of Jamshedpur, India. 


The six-day meeting of FABC pro- 
ceeded in a harmonious atmosphere and 
ended with a variety of activities including 
some religious tours around Taiwan in 
addition to some visits both to the gov- 
ernment officials and leaders of the 
Republic of China as well. 


* * * * * * 


The Federation of Asian Bishops’ Con- 
ference is an enterprise in Collegiality. In 
November of 1970 some 180 Bishops of 
South and East Asia gathered in Manila 
for an historic meeting attended by the 
Holy Father, Pope Paul VI. Among the 
final resolutions was a call for a “perma- 
nent structure for the effective implemen- 
tation. of the decisions of this meeting.” 
The fruit of the many consultations that 
followed of the representatives of the 
Episcopal Conferences of Asia is the 
FABC, a voluntary association whose 
purpose is to foster among its members’ 
solidarity and co-responsibility for the 
welfare of the Church and society in Asia. 
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--- If one treats others politely, 


‘and they do not return his politeness, 


let him turn inwards and examine his 


own feeling of respect.” 





Journey Into the Chinese Culture 
by Elizabeth Henderson 


99 pages, Printed in the Republic of China by Tekman EROAA 1974, 
533 North First East Tremonton, Utah 84337 U.S.A. 


NT$230 (US$85.95) 


This book is a source of information 
concernirig the Chinese cultural back- 
ground tracing from the past to the 
present of the Republic of China. As the 
authoress points out in the introductory 
passage: Journeys Into Chinese Culture 
- describes for new comers to Taiwan some 
of the culture that meets the eye. -The 
American or European visiting Taiwan 
experiences much that. is new to him. 
In this book he will find answers to 
questions about. acupuncture, gods and 
goddesses, Kuan Yin and Matsu, the Eight 
Immortals, the philosophy of Confucius, 
holidays, Chinese Opera, and many topics 
of interest. The chapter on the Zodiac 
even explains how to pick a mate using 
Chinese astrology. 


“While Chinese culture is disappearing 
in Communist China, it is being preserved 
in Taiwan, [Republic of China]. Those 
who go on the ‘Journeys’ with the YWCA 
or who are newcomers to Taiwan will 
find background information for what 
they are seeing and experiencing in the 
Republic of China,” observes the author- 
ess. 


The publication of this book will 
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contribute a great deal to the understand- 
ing of the Chinese culture not only for 
the Americans or Europeans, but also for 
the Asians concerned. | h 

Excerpts from Journeys’ Into Chinese 
Culture: 


“What is Chinese Culture Unity? 


The Chinese are a socially cohesive 
people, aware that their history goes back 
for 4,000 years as a matter of record. 
This monolithic unity has been threatened 
many times by the invasion of nomadic 
tribes and political and social unrest from 
within, but the basic fabric of society 
has remained intact up to this century. 


While the Roman Empire was smashed 
by barbarians, China repelled or assimi- 
lated them. One reason for this is that 
the tolerant and friendly Chinese en- 
courage outsiders to become part of their 
lives. Within a. generation the invader 
is so immersed and happy with the new 
culture that he forgets his own. With a 
closer understanding of this interesting 
culture, this happiness is understandable. 
Most foreigners who have had a tour in 
Taiwan are very happy and although they 
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can’t explain it, they are glad they have 
had a chance to sample life on the island. 
There has been a tolerance for other 
peoples and no religious persecution. We 
find that groups of Jews and Moham- 
medans settled in China. Although retain- 
ing their religious beliefs, culturally and 
racially they have become part of China. 
Taipei has 40,000 Chinese Moslems. 


Another reason for this cultural unifi- 
cation is that the Yellow River of North 
China has a network of waterways making 
communication easy. Good communica- 
tion is essential to effective government. 
Then the fertility of this great water 
system helps build a stable agricultural 
community. The geography of the region 
makes for easy government control of the 
area. There are no mountain ranges such 
as the Alps or the Pyrenees or Urals to 
divide the country. However, until 1,000 
years ago, China was essentially just the 
Northern provinces around the Yellow 
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River — the expanded Kingdom being a 
fairly recent development. 
Despite its many spoken dialects, the 
written language throughout the greater 
part of China is uniform. Scholars master- 
ing the written language are recognized as 
competent bookkeepers and recorders. 
For example, the archives of the National 
Palace Museum contain 150,000 writings 
on oracle bones, bronze tripods, wood 
and paper. Many of these are accounts 
from the Imperial Exchequer, records of 
military resources, tax records, etc., which 
can be read today.” 
About the author: 


Betty Henderson has been a resident 
of Taipei for five years. She was the first 
chairman of the popular program spon- 
sored by the YWCA and CHINA POST, 
“Journeys into Chinese Culture,” in 1969. 
She has been active as a board member 
of the YWCA and was Vice President in 
1971. 


No Thirty Taels Here - 


A man once obtained thirty taels and 


having no place to hide the silver, he 


had it buried under a certain railing, 


writing a Notice thereon: “No thirty 


taels here! ” 


His neighbor Ah-ni saw this notice 


and had. the money stolen. He put a 


notice on the railing, “Ah-ni hasn’t 


stolen the money.” 


— Gems of Chinese Humor 
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Appendix 


Excerpts of the third Executive Board Meeting, ACC 


The 3rd Executive Board Meeting of the ACC 
was held on October 2, 1973 in Seoul, the 
Republic of Korea. The Meeting was attended 
by the members and deputy members from 
various APU member countries such as the 
Republic of China, Japan, the Khmer Re- 
public, the Republic of Korea, the Kingdom 
of Laos, the Republic of the Philippines, the 
Kingdom of Thailand, and’ the Republic of 
Vietnam. 

On the agenda of the Meeting were the 
following items: 


1. Nomination of Members and Deputy 
Members of the Executive Board. | 

_ 2. Adoption of the Summary Record of 
Proceedings of the 2nd Executive Board 
Meeting. 

. Report of the Secretary General. 

. Report on the Proposed Seal of the ACC. 

. Resolution on the Publication of Special 
Issues by Asian Culture to introduce the 
APU Member Countries. 
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6. Discussion Concerning the Determination 


-of Time and Place of the Next Poara 
Meeting. 

7. Other Matters. 

The following list includes the Members and 
Deputy Members of the attending countries. 

The Republic of China: Hon. Cheng Tsang-po 
(Member); Hon. Young Tsung-pei (Deputy Mem- 
ber). 

Japan: Hon. Tokuji Tokonami (Member); 
Hon. Ichiro Ohno (Deputy Member). 

Khmer Republic: Hon. leu Yang (Member); 
Hon. Lu Lay Sreng (Deputy Member) 

The Republic of Korea: Hon. Jae Ku Chun 
(Member); Hon. Byung Kyu Kang (Deputy Mem- 
ber). 

Laos: Hon. Amphornsavad Vongkotrattana 
(Member); Hon. Khamlet Virasayachack (Deputy 
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_ Chang Pe-chin: 


Member). 

The Philippines: Hon. Constantino Navarro 
(Member); Hon: Ramon Durano (Deputy Mem- 
ber). 


Thailand: Hon. Thamrong Buasri (Member); 
Hon. Sanguan Kamvongsar (Deputy Member). 


Vietnam: Hon. Huynh-Ngoc-Anh (Member). 


The 3rd Executive Board Meeting of the 
Asian Cultural Center was opened by Hon. Uichi 
Noda, outgoing Chairman. of the Executive 
Board, ACC, who extended his hearty thank- 
fulness to the Members and staff for their 
assistance rendered to him during the past term 
of his Chairmanship. Hon. Uichi Noda also 
emphasized the importance of the promotion of ` 
the Asian culture. He said, “. . There are age-old 
cultures in the regions of Asia, philosophy, 
religion, and ideas, and we must understand more 
of its cultures, philosophies and religions of Asia 
and create a new Asian Culture based on the old 


- ones. 


Hon. Byong Kwon Min assumed later the 
Chairmanship of the Executive Board, ACC. He 
praised the undivided cooperation from all Mem- 
bers of the Executive Board, especially Hon. 
Uichi Noda and the Secretary General, Hon. 
He pledged to work to the best 
of his ability in building a firm foundation for 


. further progress of the ACC. 


Among the proposed Resolutions discussed 
most vigorously were the Proposed Seal of the 
ACC, and Resolution on the Publication of 
Special Issues by Asian Culture to introduce the ` 
APU Member Countries. 

After a long period of discussions, these two 
important Proposals were left to the Chairman 
and the Secretary General for their further 


-deliberation so that they might be brought up 


before the General iad for the final deci- 
sions. 


NOTES ON THE AUTHORS 


Yi Sup Hong (311%) Ph. D.; Historian; late professor of History, Yon Sei 
University, Seoul, Korea. 
Yasuoka Masahiro (# M JE %) A famous Japanese sinologist; graduated from 
Imperial University of Tokyo, majoring in Political Science; former member 
of committee, Ministry of Education; among his literary works are: 
Introduction to Oriental Ethics, Philosophy of Oriental Politics and Political 
Philosophy of Lao-tze and Chuang-tze, and Chinese Poetry of Han, etc. 
Fumoto Yasutaka (#(%#) A famous sinologist, D. Litt., majoring in 
Chinese Philosophy, Imperial University of Tokyo; held many positions 
such as Library Director and professor and Dean of the National Defense 
Academy, Japan. 
Chen Li-fu (Mix) A well-known Chinese statesman and educator, held 
many important positions such as Minister of Education, Vice President 
of Legislative Yuan, Republic of China, etc. At present he is a senior 
advisor to President Chiang Kai-shek; his representative works: Vitalism, A 
Philosophy of Life, The Confucian Way.. 
John C.H. Wu (248 f8) Professor of Philosophy and Honorary President, 
The College of Chinese Culture; Senior Advisor to President Chiang Kai- 
shek; his representative works are; Beyond East and West, Fountain of 
Justice, Golden Age of Zen, etc. a 
George K.C. Yeh (%28) Former Foreign Minister; Minister without 
Portfolio of the Executive,Yuan, Republic of China. 
Phya Anuman Rajadhon D. Litt. (Honoris Cusa), Chulalongkorn University ; 
Former Vice-Chairman of the Royal Institute; Director-General of the 
Fine Arts Department of the Chulalongkorn University. E 
Lee Hsing-tsun (2: 4 #8) Former chief press editor, United States Informa- 
. tion Service, Taipei; Secretary to the President of Soochow University and 
Part-time professor of English, National Taiwan Normal University, Re- 
public of China. 
Sungwon Yoon (#2 H) Advisor, Korean National Group, APU. 
Ho: Lien-kuei ( (44) Deputy Director of the National Palace Museum, 
‘Republic of China; Professor of National Central University, 
Uichi Noda ($m 9p—) Vice Minister of Finance; Minister of Construction; 
member of the Japanese Diet. i : 


Contributors’ Memorandum 


1. The Asian Culture contains articles falling into the 
following categories: 
(1) Academic Articles 
(2) Articles of Historical or Geographical Interest with 
Local Colour (Travels with colour photographs in- 
serted included) 
(3) Ancient and Modern Literature and Art with relevant 
photographs 
(4) Life and Leisure (Description of local way of living) 
(5) Newsletter on Cultural Affairs 
(6) Book Review and Digest of Magazine and Newspaper 
Articles a 
(7) Activities of APU and Events in APU countries 
(8) Brief introduction to Member Parliamentarians 
Articles of the above-mentioned nature will be welcome. 
2. To avoid mistakes in printing and checking, articles con- 
tributed should be typed triple-spaced. in English on white 
paper. 
3. The Asian Culture will have the right of making editorial 
changes in the articles. All articles already printed either 
in English or in its original form will not be accepted. ` 


4. The author will bear his own responsibility for the con- ped: 
< tributed article. The article’s contents will in no way > | 


represent the opinion of the Asian Culture. 


5. All contributions should go through the APU National 
Groups. 


